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MASSACHUSETTS SCENERY. 


MOUNT TOM, FROM THE HORSE-FERRY oF CONNECTICUT RIVER. 


In the present article we propose to devote 
pen and pencil to the illustration of some of the 
striking features of the scenery of the State of 

r pencillings and “inklings,” from its irregu- 
lar aad indented seacoast ai the east, to its bor- 
ders on the west, embracing a wonderful variety 
of natural characteristics. It is true that our 
landscape does not rise to the highest level of the 
grand and sublime, in any locality. Yet all be- 
neath that, within the range of the impressive, 
the romantic, the pastoral, it certainly contains. 
For the Switzerland of America we must look 
farther north. To find the majesty of falli 
waters we must to Niagara; still we 
match our beautiful Merrimac or our Connecticut 
against any rivers of the north, and there is many 
& sweet valley, nestling in the hollows of the 
hills, nameless and almost unknown, save to its 
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tenants, that we would match against similar re- 
treats with sounding names that have been sang 
in verse and recited in story. 

Until within a few years, some of the finest 
scenery of Massachusetts was inaccessible to the 
many. The old stage-coaches, travelling on va- 
rious routes, could convey but a limited number 
compared to the multitude transported daily b 
the railroad cars. In the of horsefl 

inst iron the former is beaten out and out. 


e to take cognizance of 
and in the middle dis. 


| 
Yet if travelling by stage-coach was confined to 
few persons, those few, under favorable circum- 
stances, enjoyed it immensely. Our most satis- 
factory studies of Massachusetts scenery have 
been made from the driver’s box of a stage-coach 
on fine autumnal mornings. The vehicle, with 
its uniform ten miles an hour, moved quite fast 
objects in the foreground 
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tance, and then, as rogression was not 
mechanical, the intel onal pull up in some ro- 
mantic spot and permit you to take a long 
ata — sheet of falling water, or a peep into 
some sylvan glen. No such advantages are pre- 
by the ra cars. Nothing arrests 
tusir momentum. They are pitiless as fate. On 
—on—they fly like the wandering Jew, and if 
the steam-horse had a bit of in his iron 
noddle he would snort forth in words of 


“ Ever, ever 


To gaze upon as are tearing 
along at thirty ‘or is about as 
satisfactory as Be try to take account 
of the figures of a kaleidoscope driven by a high- 

ure steam-engine. It is confusing, and rath- 
er tends to produce insanity to see fences flying 
back and trees running forward, and hills danc- 
ing countty dances and bobbing up and down 
with the motion of the cars, which, é an optical 
delusion imparts itself to all the surroundings. 
You hear about a old mountain, thun- 
der-scarred and venerable, seated on an adaman- 
tine base, the type of changeless grandeur, and 
you look out for it with a degree of expectant 
reverence ; but it gives a severe shock to your 
feelings to behold that respectable eminepce go- 
ing through the figures of a country dance, as if 
it was a thoughtless young hill, and rushing away 
at top like a cowardly Titan sound! 
threshed in a battle of the giants and scouring o: 
in a panic sauve qui pent. From the deck of a 
slow-going Rhine steamer Fees may take in all 
the characteristic features of that lordly stream ; 
panorama moves moderately enough to en- 
able you to daguerreotype vine-clad crag, and 
purple mountain, and feudal tower on your mem- 
ory. But we defy = to make any such record 
in a railroad car. Yet let us not undervalue the 
railroad. It has thrown open to hundreds of 
thousands the glories of nature. It carries 
ple who would never otherwise have seen 
within reach of Sete oe glorious, the most ele- 
vating scenery e world. morning 
eat your breakfast in Boston ; at ni gise 
ld 


ight you 
on the White Mountains, “ pointing their 
outlines on the evening sky.” Swiftly and cheaply 


the flying car carries you whith- 
er you Pa. but arrived at a 
place of interest, the scenery- 
seeker must leave it. Let him 
then mount a horse and pursue 
his search and study of the pic- 
turesque in the saddle. There 
is no mode of locomotion so ex- 
hilarating as this; yet pe 
the care of your horse may di- 
vert your mind too much from 
the study of the landscape. 
Your trae lover of nature is 
best satisfied, after all, to take 
his knapsack on his back, his 
pilgrimage on foot. You are 
’ then unconfined to the highway 
—you can follow winding lanes 
and seductive glens; you can 
ford brooks, climb hillsides, 
plunge into valleys, repose under branching 
oaks; ina word, you are master of your own 
time and movements, untramelled by any regu- 
lations save those of your own will. Hazlitt is 
decidedly in favor of this mode, but according to 
his opinion, the pedestrian should make his tour 
alone, in which we do not agree with him. He 


says: 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is 
a journey ; but I like to go by myself. I can 
enjoy society in a room; but outof doors, nature 
is company eno = I am then never 


less alone than w ne. 


‘Phe fields his study, nature was his book.’ 


T cannot see the wit of walking and talking at 
the same time. When I ‘dm ‘in the country, I 
wish to vegetate like the country. I am not for 
criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out 
of town in order to forget the town and all that 
is in it. There are those who for this purpose go 
to watering-places, and carry the metropolis with 
them. I Tike more elbow room, and fewer in- 
cumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself 
ze to it, for the sake of solitude; nor do I ask 


— ‘a friend in my retrea 
‘Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.’ 

The soul of a journey is ibe, perfect liberty, 
to think, feel, do just as one pleases. We goa 
journey chiefly to be free of all impediments and 
of all inconveniences; to leave ourselves behind 
much more to get rid of others. It is because I 
want a little breathing-space to muse on indiffer- 
ent matters, where Contemplation 


‘May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, ~ 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too rufiied, and sometimes impaired,’ 


that I absent myself from the town for a while, 
without feeling at a loss the moment I am left by 
myself. Instead of a friend in a post-chaise, or 
in a tilbury, to exchange good things with, and 
vary the same stale topics over again, for once 
let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me 
the clear blue sky over my , and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, 
and a three hour’s march to dinner—and then to 
thinking! It is hard if I cannot start some game 
on these lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I 
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sing for joy. From the point of yonder rollin 

cloud, I plunge into my past being, and reve 
there, as the sunburnt Indian [plunges headlong 
into the wave that wafts him to his native shore. 
Then long-forgotten things, like ‘sunken wrack 
and sumless treasuries,’ burst upon my eager 


sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be myselt 
again. Instead of an awkward silence, broken 
by attempts at wit or dull common places, mine 
is that undisturbed silence of the heart which 
alone is perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, 
alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
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better than I do; but I sometimes had rather be 
without them. ‘Leave, O leave me to my re- 


pose!’ I have just now other business im hand, 
which would seem idle to you, but is with me 
‘very stuff of the conscience.’ Is not this wild 


rose sweet without a comment? Does not this 
daisy leap to my heart set in its coat of emerald ? 
Yet if I were to explain to you the circumstance 
that has so endeared it to me, you would onl 

smile. Had I not better then keep it to myeoll, 


sensible of my being, so full o 
life, so much myself, if I may dare use the ex- 
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and let it serve me to brood over, from here to 

yonder craggy point, and from thence onward te 

the far-istant horizon? IE should be but bad 

company all that way and therefore prefer being 


And Rousseau says, in one of the most elo- 


— passages of his “‘ confessions :—“ Never did 


possess such activity of mp gh never was I ” 
enjoyment 0} 
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, as when I travelled alone and on foot. 


awhile, I take pleasure in describing them to my- 


ere is something in walking which animates | self, what boldness of pencil, what freshness of 


and enlightens my ideas; while I remain still, I | color, what ene 
am scarce capable of thought; my body must be | This is all to be found, 


set in motion if I would rouse my intellect. My 


of expression do I give them! 
y tell me, in my works, 
though written towards the decline of life. O! if 


gaze upon the country, the succession of pleasing | they had seen those of my early youth, those 


views, the open air, my keen appetite, the flow of | w 


health which walking earns for me, the ease of a 
country inn, my distance from all that can make 


oof 


SA 


ROADSIDE CASCADE, SHELBURNE. 


me feel my dependence, from all that reminds me 
of my situation, all this disentangles my soul, 
gives mea daring grasp of thought, throws me, as 
it were, into the immensity of created things, 
where I combine, select, appropriate them to my- 
self, without restraint and without fear. The 
whole of Nature is at my control; my heart, 
wandering from object to object, unites, identi- 
fies itself to those which are congenial to it, is 
surrounded by enchanting illusions, is intoxicated 
with delicious sentiments. If, to fix them for 
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h I made during my walks, those which I 
composed, but which I never wrote !” 

Bat waiving the question of how to see, let us 

ance at what is to be seen in 

achusetts. To us there isa 
wealth of beauty within our own 
borders, which only involves us in 
what the French term the “ embar- 
assment of riches.” Are you for 
the sea-shore? You are to 
please if you cannot find food for 
admiration along the countless 
beaches and headlands, the stern 
promontories and deep bays of the 
seaboard, from Cape Ann to Cape 
Cod. If you seek higher emotions, 
thrilling associations, a stimulus 
to patriotism—is there not Ply- 
‘mouth Rock? “No New Eng- 
lander,” says Dr. Dwight, “who 
is willing to indulge in his native 
feelings, can stand upon the rock 
where our ancestors set the first 
foot upon their arrival on the Ame- 
rican shore, without experiencing 
emotions very different from those 
which are excited by any common 
object of the same-nature. No 
New Englander could be willing 
to have that rock buried and for- 
gotten. Let him reason as much, 
as coldly, as ingeniously as he 
pleases, he will still regard that spot 
with emotions wholly different from 
those which are exhibited by places 
of equal and even superior impor- 
tance.” And the Frenchman, De 
Tocqueville, in his celebrated work 
on this country, makes the follow- 
ing beautifal comment on Ply- 
mouth Rock. “ ‘This rock,” he 
says, “has become an object of 
veneration in the United States. 
I have seen bits of it carefully pre- 
served in several towns of the 
Union. Does not this show that 
all human power and greatness is 
in the soul of man? Here is a stone 
which the feet of a few outcasts 
pressed for an instant; and the 
stone became famous; it is treas- 
ured by a great nation ; its = 
dust is sacred as a relic. 
what becomes of the gateways of 
a thousand palaces? who cares for them ?” 

But setting aside historical associations, the in- 
trinsic beauty of the seashore, the hills, the 
woods and the rivers of Massachusetts commend 
them to every lover of nature. Let us proceed 
to cite a few examples selected from the western 

art of the State. Our first view represents 
Mount Tom, as seen from the horse-ferry on the 
Connecticut River. The ferry-boat, as another 
engraving shows, is propelled by horses. It does 
not run at stated times; but whenever a carriage 
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NATURAL BRIDGE, NORTH ADAMS. 


wishes to cross, and the boat is on the other side 
of the river, a blast from a tin horn (it ought to 


be a the ferryman to come and - 


ret you. On the passage across the river, you 

ve a fine view of Mount Tom, as shown im our 
first engraving. This mountain is in the town of 
East Hampton, and is separated from Mount 
Holyoke by a narrow cleft or notch, as shown in 
our next engraving. Mount Tom is 1200 feet 
high, and rises in ragged majesty, the sole object 
in the landscape, which frowns eternal defiance 
on the march of human improvement. It has 
been remarked that ‘“‘even here, if the not im- 
probable theory of some geologists be correct, the 
modifying hand of nature has accomplished one 
of its most remarkable achievements in the ex- 
cavation of a rocky channel for the Connecticut, 
between these two mountain heights, which are 
supposed originally to have formed a connected 
chain, at a considerable elevation above their 
present bases. The appearance of :he bold cliffs 
at the Rock Ferry crossing, as well as form 
of the vast alluvial basin which would be em- 
braced within the sweep of this mountain range, 
if only a connection here were formed, together 
with other geological characteristics, render this 
theory, extraordinary as it may seem, almost a 
matter of obvious demonstration.”” There are 
few mountain scenes accessible as these, and all 
persons who desire to form an acquaintance with 
the romance of nature ought to visit them. The 
variety of the views they present, the mixture 


of wildness and cultivation, and the extent of 


landscape commanded from their summits, am- 
ply repay the expense and toil of a visit to Mount 
om and Mount Holyoke. 

After returning from Northampton, we may 
make a visit to Hadley, a street in which forms 
the subject of our next engraving. It is a hand- 
some town on the east bank of Connecticut 


River, united to Northampton by a fine bridge 
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1080 feet in length. The village covers 
a sort of peninsula formed by a bend in 
the river. The principal street is about a 
mile in length, and presents the usual fea- 
tures of a New England village. It is 
wide, and shaded by noble elms. Its In- 
dian name was Nornottock. It stands in 
the midst of a fine agricultural region, 
and the annual overflow of the river ren- 
ders its meadows remarkably productive. 
It. is eigaty-eight miles southwest from 
Boston. The village consists of two prin- 
cipal streets, ranning parallel with each 
other, and crossed at right angles by small- 
er ones. Our engraving shows the most 
westerly of these, and the view is taken 
nearly at the upper end. The first build- 
ing is the town-house, the next the Con- 
gregational meeting-house. 

After leaving Hadley, and passing up 
the river to Greenfield, we take the road 
from that town to North Adams, in Berk- 
shire County. The scenery on the road 
between Greenfield and Shelburne Falls 
is quite diversified, and abounds in beau- 
tiful cascades, one of the most striking 
of which is depicted in one of our en- 

wings. The village of Shelburne Falls 
upon the western border of the town of 
Shelburne, and the eastern of Buckland, 


‘lying upon both sides of , Deerfield River, which 


Is forty-seven feet in a few rods, and affords a 
fine water-power, which is well improved. The 
building on the right belorfgs to the Shelburne 
Falls Cutlery Works. Until 1768, Shelburne 
formed a part of Deerfield, and was called Shel- 
burne Northwest. At its incorporation it was 
named for Lord Shelburne. The village of Shel- 
burne Falls is neat, handsome, and surrounded 
by charming scenery. It contains a well-endowed 
and flourishing academy ; population, 1239. Our 
fifth engraving represents a picturesque cascade 
in Shelburne. After leaving this village, our 
road passes along the banks of the Deerfield 
River, one of the most romantic and beautiful 
streams in New England. ‘The hilis rise so ab- 
ruptly from the banks of the river, that there is 
barely room for the carriage way, which of neces- 
sity follows all the turns of the river as it mean- 
ders between the hills, giving glimpses of the 
most enchanting landscape. We now come to 
the town of Charlemont, in Franklin County. 
This was formerly a frontier town, and the scene 
of many bloody encounters with the Indians ; there 
are yet traces of the old colonial garrisons. The 
scenery is bold and romantic. The town is rough 
and craggy, but contains a good deal of valuable 
land. Passing Charlemont, we leave the Deer- 
field River, not without regret. 

We now ascend the Florida Mountain, which 
comprises the town of Florida. Florida com- 

rises a part of Zoar, an unincorporated district. 

he town is situated on the height of the Green 
Mountain range; its climate is severe, and its 
surface ragged. Hoosac Mountain is 1448 feet 
above Deerfield River, which washes its eastern 
boundary. Here is the locality of the f 
Hoosac Tunnel, which, when completed, will per- 
mit the e of railway trains through the 
bowels the mountain. The ascent is very 
great, and on reaching the highest part of Florida, 
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the town of North Adams is only distant one 
mile in a direct line, but owing to the steepness 
of the descent, the road is obliged to wind in a 
zigzag course, making the actual distance tray- 
elied little short of four miles, 

The natural bridge over Hudson’s Brook, faith- 
fully depicted in our sixth ving, is a curiosi- 
ty well worthy of a visit. The waters of this 
brook have worn a fissure from thirty to sixty 
feet in depth, and about five hundred feet in 
length, through a solid mass of white marble 
rock, and formed a natural bridge of that mate- 
rial fifty feet above the bed of the stream. Our 
view is taken from below the bridge. The de- 
scent is d rous, owing to the slippery state of. 
the almost perpendicular rock. chambers 
are worn in the side of the rock by the action of 
water upon small stones which have lodged in 
cavities, and which gives them a rotary motion 


the crest of the huge wave that defies and rests 
immoveable upon its mighty base. “These 
mighty works of nature,” says an English writer, 
“@ aloud of Omnipotence. Nor is it one 
mountain’s height alone, but where they ‘each 
on others throng,’ ther with their grand ac- 
fearful the rocks, 
y—the precipices, the ov: ng > 
now dimly seen through a passing vapor, or hid- 
den for a while behind some sweeping cloud. 
The soul is bowed down before them, and our 
imaginations are carried back, ay, even to a date 
beyond th@creation of man !”” tain scenery 
always possessed a powerful charm for the elo- 
uent Rousseau. He says, somewhere, “ Never 
id a level country, however beautiful it might 
be, seem beautiful to me. I must have cataracts 


rocks, fir trees, dark forests, steep and rugged 
pathways, with precipices at my feet, to make 


SADDLE MOUNTAIN, FROM WILLIAMSTOWN ROAD. 


when the stream is fall. In summer the water is 
quite low, and has the appearance shown in our 
view ; but in spring it nearly fills the cavity to 
the brim, and even in summer it sometimes rises 


suddenly several feet, the bed of the stream being | 


very narrow and easily acted upon by rain upon 
the mountain, where it takes its rise. 


Oar seventh engraving is an accurate represen- | 


tation of Saddle 


, the most elevated | 


place.in Massachusetts. The view is taken from | 
the Williamstown road. The mountain rises . 


3580 feet above tide-water at Albany. The most 
elevated pexk on the left is called Greylock, the 
other, Saddle Ball, and the depression between 


is the Notch. The mountain derives its name 
from the accurate likeness of a saddle which its 
togography presents. 

, the tourist finds his toils amply repaid b 
the bold scenery with which he is surrounded. 
He can now understand the enthusiasm of the 
mountaineer for his native land, as he stands on 


Climbing to the highest | 


me shudder.” This reminds us of Burke’s as- 
sertion, that terror was the ruling passion and 
common stock of everything sublime. Moun- 
tains seemed formed for the dwelling 

freemen. Centuries ago the gallant Switzers 
threw off the yoke of Austria, and the Alps, in 
the heart of king-ridden and priest-ridden Europe, 
are still free. The first Circassians still maintain 
their independence in defiance of the gigantic 
power of the czar; and were liberty to be driven 
from all the lowlands of the earth, she would still 
stand at bayin the mountains. On the mountain 
tops our souls seem nearer to heaven, and ¢ 
trivial or unholy thought is swept from the m 

on these high places. It is from these lofty stand- 
points alone, that we can obtain just views of the 
grandeur of creation—that we can realize how 
utterly insignificant are the works of man when 
brought into comparison with the handiwork of 
God. The mountaineer, no more than the as- 
tronomer, can be t. 
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North America, the primitive country in which 
nature assumes forms that belong at once to the 
sublime and the impossible, had no marvel which 
could be compared to the cataract of Niagara till 


- 1820, when some miners, who were employed in 


extracting i from one of the numerous 
caverns in the State of Kentucky, lost their way 
in the midst of its then unexplored meanderings, 
and remained thus separated from the world, 
buried far from the light of day, and sequestered 
from the rest of living beings for the space of 
seventy hours. Thanks to the search of their 
comrades, these unfortunate persons were found ; 
and, once recovered from the terror this terrible 
interment had occasioned, described the astonish- 
ing discoveries they had made during their sojourn 
in the bowels of the rock, and stimulated the de- 
sire of their auditors to explore with them the 
interior of the cavern, provided with an Ariadne’s 
thread, by means of which they escaped the 
troubles and terrors of an unknown research. 
To these hardy pioneers in the subterranean 
regions of the moth Cave, we are indebted 
for a knowledge of this rless marvel.» The 
Mammoth Cave is situated in Edmonson county, 
Kentucky, about 90 miles southwest from Nash- 
ville, not far from the banks «f Green River, on 
which steamboats are constantly plying, and land 
gers a few hundred feet from their place of 
ion. The country in the midst of which 
the entrance to the cavern is found, is traversed 
by @ range of gray, bald, calcareous rocks, which 
; , as y as if plan 
by the hand of man. Here you find a splendid 
hotel, furnisled with taste, and excellently kept, 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUOKY. 


ENTRANCE OF GOTHIC AVENUE. 


where the traveller, in going or returning from 
his expedition, is sure to find comfort and ele- 
gance. The y ome of the cavern is at two 
hundred er m the hotel, at the extremity of 
a glen shaded by pines and larches, interlaced 
with the tendrils of the wild vine and flexible 
convolvulus. There rise heaps of ashes on the 
right; at the turn of a rock, a current of fresh 
air announces that the opening is before you, 
dark and silent as the cave of Delphos, though 
it utter no oracular warnings. A rivulet runs 
noiselessly at the base of a hundred steps, hewn 
in the rock by the hand of man, and its waters 
disappear in an abyss dug by the Great Architect 
of the world. Then begins for travellers that 
series of emotions which will continue for three 
days and nights, if they choose to remain that 
length of time in the cavern. The three guides 
who are to direct their steps through the subter- 
ranean labyrinth, light and distribute their resin- 
ous torches. The first place to which they con- 
duct you is the hall, where, in 1823, the miners 
discovered the skeleton of a giant, who must 
have been a remarkable person when in the flesh, 
for his bones measured eight and a half feet long. 
They remained for a long time exposed, but at 
last the superstitious fears of the workmen in- 
duced their foreman to bury these curious relics, 
which — has now reduced to dust. gd 
paces further, perceive a worm-eaten, but 
still solid dean qtich: turning on its hinges, 
gives passage to so strong a current of air 
‘that the torches are immediately extinguished ; 
this is the true opening of the cave. We cannot 
in this article attempt to follow the guide and 


those he precedes through the maltiplied windings 
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of the Mammoth Cave, as the details of the jour- 
ney would fill an entire volume, and we must 
confine ourselves principally to those scenes we 
have selected for pictorial illustration. It is 
enough to state that this subterranean region, 
which the hand of man has never sought to 
change or modify, which presents itself to tourists 
with the virgin purity of a flower half-opened to 
the freshness of the breeze, contains 226 passages, 
47 chambers or halls, 8 waterfalls, and 23 rivers 
or lakes. You pass walls of polished 
stone to Audubon Avenue, at the end of which is 
a crystal well, 25 feet deep. On the right is the 
Bat’s Chamber, where these winged rats take 
refuge in winter. The Great Gallery is a vast 
tunnel which leads to the Kentucky Cliffs. De- 
scending thence, you find yourself in a vast hall, 
like the interior of a cathedral in appearance, 
capable of holding five thousand persons. A 
single torch is enough to illuminate the whole in- 
terior; for the flame, striking the points of the 
stalagmites and stalactites, is reflected and mul- 
tiplied by the diamond faces of the crystal, till 
the whole scene is dazzling in splendor. An in- 
exhaustible saltpetre mine is found in the neigh- 
borhood of this chapel. Gothic Avenue, so 
named from its resemblance to the architecture of 
the Middle Ages, strikes the eye by its grandeur 
of arrangement. There, five years ages were 
found two mummies, wrapped in deer-skins, tat- 
tooed and painted white. One of them, belong- 
ing to the feminine sex, was of lofty stature and 
elegantly formed. An examination of the: ob- 
jects found near these human remains, such as 
four pair of mocassins, two sacks of different 
sizes, five ornaments for the head made of high- 
colored feathers, seven bone needles, whistles, 
and a variety of household utensils, proved that 
the skeletons deposited here belonged to the In- 


dian race. One of them was placed in the Cin- 
cinnati Museum, and destroyed by fire with the 
rest of that collection, and the other is still to be 
seen in the British Museum. The Hall of Sta- 
lagmites is one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of the Mammoth Cave. The imagination 
cannot form an idea of the beauties which nature 
has created three hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth. Heaps of diamonds, brilliant 
pearls, resplendent emeralds (seemingly), all the 
marvels of a jeweller’s workshop, are encrusted 
in the ceiling, the walls, and the slender columns 
of this hall. On seeing this regularly ranged 
and uniform stalactites, one might fancy himself 
beneath the roof of Notre Dame, when it had 
just come from the hands of the architect. Fur- 
ther on, the guide makes you take a seat in the 
“ Devil’s Chair,” at the top of a massive column. 
Afterwards you visit “Napoleon’s Fortresses,” 
the “ Elephant’s Head,” the deep abyss called 
the ‘Lover’s Leap,” the “ Crystal Pillar,” the 
‘“* Salt Cave,” and a beautiful cascade, whose wa- 
ters are lost in a bottomless well. From the 
Great Gallery, the visitor enters the “ Ball-Room,” 
a vast dome of elliptical form, in the centre of 
which rises a rotunda with colonnades, which na- 
ture seems to have formed to contain an orches- 
tra. At the right is the ‘“ Great Sepulchre,” a 
monumental rock resembling a sarco; hagus. 
The “Sick Rooms” are so called from their 
curative properties in pulmonary complaints. 
Sometimes fifteen or twenty patients are assem- 
bled here. Nurses and a physician live with 
them, and minister to their wants. The Star 
Chamber offers to the eye a most wonderful opti- 
cal effect; the ceiling, very lofty at this place, 
seems starred with all the diamonds of heaven, 
and when the flame of the torches irradiates their 
crystal faces, the eyes close involuntarily before 
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THE DEAD SEA. 


their incandescent splendors. At the foot of the 
“ cataract,”’ a vast sheet of water lost in a terrific 
yawning gulf, the tourist commonly rests and 
eats his dinner. The Bottomless Well is of a 
horseshoe form, in the midst of which a rocky 
point juts out; the guide here lights pieces of 
paper and throws them down the abyss, but they 
are soon lost to the eye in the obscure and terrific 
depths of the chasm. The Dead Sea is a sheet 
of water which seems to have no current. Here 
the guide catches a number of small fish, the 
uliarity of which is that they have no eyes. 
ts tied to the shore, and holding four persons 
each, allow adventurers to embark on this infer- 
nal lake. You fancy, as look at them, that 
mythology is no fable, that you see Charon 
ing over the Styx the passengers who have 
paid him the indispensable obolus. To the right, 
on a cornice which extends above the Dead 
the glare of torches imparts a lurid effect to this 
thoroughly Satanic scene. Another scene of in- 
i “ Holy Sepulchre,” a perfect imita- 
tion of the tomb of Christ in Judea. There the 


depexd natural chandeliers like the lamps sus- 
pended in the Holy Chapel. Cleveland’s Cabi- 
t fifty n, of an # 
ight of ten feet, To direct line 
least a mile and a half, the whole of this long 
ceiling glittering like diamonds in the light. 
Such is a rapid sketch of some of the one 
thousand wonders of the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky. It contains no reptiles or noxious ani- 
mals, and the air is so pure that no decomposition 
or putrefaction of bodies ever takes place, and 
& fire is always kept up there. e tempe- 
rature is equal the le year round—the mer- 


cury, winter and summer, indicating fifty-nine 
degrees Fahrenheit. Our engravings of the en- 
trance to Gothic Avenue, the Bottomless Pit, the 
Dead Sea, the Hall of Stalagmites, and the Star 
Chamber, may be relied upon for accuracy. 

It is only within a few years that this cave has 
been very extensively ‘explored ; and it is still 
supposed that but a small part of it, in compari- 
son with the whole, has ever been trodden by the 
foot of man. It has been estimated that the 
length of all the different avenues and branches, 
when added together, would make more than 600 
miles. The darkness, deeper than that of the 
blackest midnight, which pervades these subter- 
ranean recesses, and which is little more than 
rendered visible by the torches which the visitors 

with them, renders it difficult for the spec- 
tator to form anything like an adequate idea of 
its vast dimensions, its greal ts and depths 
in the different , and of the singularity 
aud beauty of the natural @ecorations they con- 
tain. The recent attempt of an adventurous 
artist, however, to obtain drawings of a number 
of the different avenues, halls, and chambers, for 
the purpose of illustrating the hidden wonders of 
this natural phenomenon to the eye by the aid of 
the beantifal illusion of the moving panorama, 
has been, in a great degree, successful. The dif- 
pees) wate the cave selected for this purpose 
were illuminated by hundreds of lights, placed at 
different points, so as to give the most powerful 
and just effect to the ever-varying perspective 
within. 

Immediately u the mouth of the 
eave, the vishor pney sensible change in 
the tem re of the atmosphere. Visitors 


going in and out are not liable to contract colds ; 
t, on the contrary, colds are commonly relieved 
by a visit to the cave. 
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The cave is inhabited by two s of rats 
and a species of crickets, neither of which partakes 
of the peculiarity of the fishes—of the want of 
eyes,—for in both of these animals that organ is 
= largely developed, These rats are white 
and very large. Professor Agassiz has some 
specimens of them in the collection at Cambridge. 
In the winter, millions of bags find here a resting- 
place well suited to their wants. 

During the last war with England, a saltpetre 
manufactory was established in this cave; and, 
although it was discontinued in 1815, wheel tracks 
are still to be seen as clear and distinct as if made 
yesterday. The guides also point out corn cobs 
which were brought into the cave at that time, 
and which are perfectly fresh and sound. 

The waters of the cave are of the purest kind ; 
and, besides the springs and streams of fresh 
water, there are one or two sulphur springs. 
There are streams, lakes and waterfalls of suffi- 
cient width and depth to compare well with those 
of the world above ground. Some of these rivers, 
as they are called, are navigated by boats of suf- 
ficient size to carry twelve persons; and one of 
them, called the Echo, is said to be broad and 
deep enough, at all times, to float the largest 
steamers. The rivers of the Mammoth Cave 
were never crossed till 1840. Some of them flow 
in deep channels, the sides of which rise high 
above their ordinary level, After heavy rains, 
they are sometimes swollen so as to rise more 
than fifty feet. At such times the streams, and 
especially the cataracts, of the cave, exhibit a 
most terrific appearance. Great exertions have 
been made to discover the sources of these streams, 
and where they find their outlets ; yet they still 
remain, in this respect, as much a mystery as ever. 


“ Darkly th dest onward, 
Thou hidden wave! 


HALL OF STALAGMITES. 


The sunshine hath not looked 
Into dden cave.” 


The different apartments and ages of this 
wonderful subterranean labgeiagh have many of 
them received names, from their resemblance, 
more or less real, to the most celebrated interiors 
and decorations of architectural design. A few 
only be here described. 

The @ir of the cave, as you enter, gives a plea- 
sant sensation of refreshing coolness. As you 
continue descending some irregular stone steps, 
the daylight fades and the gloom deepens. 
Nothing is heard save your own footsteps, and 
the sound of the waters leaping from a precipice 
over your head, and falling on the rocks below. 
A beautifnl stream of water falls over the mouth 
of the cave, as one writer has remarked, as if it 
were the remnant of a graceful curtain, which 
had formerly concealed this wonder from the gaze 
of man. Looking back towards the orifice, the 


light of the external day appears dim, asif it . 


were the twilight of evening. Looking before 
you, if looking it may be called, what a world of 
darkness! With all your torches how little can 
be seen! A strange sensation comes over you, 
as with hesitating step you le 
The first great expansion of the cavern which 
ou enter is the Great Vestibule, an immense 
1, covering an area of an acre and a half, with 
a dome, lost im the darkness, 100 feet high, un- 
supported by a single pillar. By kindling a fire 
at this spot, the vast dimensions of the chamber 
may be faintly discovered. “Far up above your 
head,” says one, “is seen the gray ceiling rolling 
dimly away like a cloud, and many buttresses 
bending under their weight begin to project their 
enormous masses from their shadowy wall.” 
A good road extends through the entire length 
of Gothic Avenue, and so pleasant is the tempe- 
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rature, purity and salubrity of its atmosphere, 
that it has been selected as a most desirable 
promenade for invalids, who have sometimes re- 
sorted to this cave for their health. In one of 
the recesses of this avenue were to be seen, as 
late as 1813, two mummies in a good state of 
preservation, one of which was a female, in a sit- 
ting posture, with arms folded, and having before 
her various articles of her wardrobe. When or 
by whom these remains were placed in this dark 
and silent sepulchre, is of course unknown. A 
little further on in this direction, are the Registry 
Rooms, the ceiling of which, being perfectly 
white and smooth, serves as the register of the 
cave. Thousands of names have been traced 
upon it with the smoke of the torches. Next is 
the Gothic Chapel, a hall of almost overwhelm- 
ing grandeur, elliptical in form, and 80 feet long 
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follow the spectator, like the sky in passing from 
place to place on the earth. Se etenpatens with 
this dome of nature’s rearing, the most celebrated 
of human structures sink into insignificance. 
There are, however, other domes in this wonder- 
ful cave, which, for height and extent, are even 
more extraordinary than this. Such is that, 
especially, which is ealled the Mammoth Dome. 
This dome of domes is nearly 400 feet above the 
floor of the room which it covers. Its elevation 
has been carefully determined by a competent 
civil engineer. 

Cleveland’s Cabinet, which we have noticed 
before, is a singularly beautiful display of subter- 
ranean wonder. The base of the whole is car- 
bonate of lime, in of a dazzling whiteness 
and perfectly smeeth, and in part crystallized, so 
as to glitter like diamonds in the light. Growing 


THE STAR CHAMBER. 


by 50 in width. Immense stalagmites have been 
formed at each end, which almost close the en- 
trance. There are also two rows of smaller pil- 
lars, extending from the ceiling on each side of 
the wall through its entire length. These impart 
to it, when strongly lighted up, the grand and 
solemn effect of a Gothic cathedral. Near this 
place is Brewer's Studio, a small room to which 
this name has recently been given by Mr, Brewer, 
author of the celebrated Panorama of the Mam- 
moth Cave, from whose descriptions many of 
these notices have been compiled. He finis' 
many of his sketches in this room. 

e Chief City, or Temple, is formed by an 
immense dome, which rises 120 feet high, and 
covers an area of two acres. It exceeds in size 

. the Cave of Staffa, and rivals the celebrated 
vault in the Grotto of Antiparos. In passing 
through it from side to side, the dome appears to 


from this, in endlessly diversified forms, is a 
substance resembling selenite, translucent and 
imperfectly laminated. Some of the crystals 
bear a striking resemblance to branches of celery ; 
others; a foot or more in length, have the color 
and ap nee of vanilla cream candy; others 
are set in sulphate of lime in the form of a rose; 
and others roll out from the base in forms resem- 
bling the ornaments on the capital of a Corinthian 
column. Some of the encrustations are massive 
and splendid, others are as delicate as the lily, or 
as fancy-work of shell or wax. Think of travers- 
ing an arched way like this fora mile and a half; 
and all the wonders of the tales of youth—Ara- 
bian Nights, and all—seem tame, compared with 
the living, growing reality. Indeed, the most 
imaginative poet never conceived or painted a 
—- of such exquisite beauty or loveliness as 
leveland’s Cabine 
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THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


THE OLD OAK. 


BY MINNIZ MORTON. 


The sky was clear, the breezes mild, 

With glittering gems each spear was piled, 
As, bending down each tiny blade, 

Into the forest dim I strayed, 

And wandered on in fancy’s mood, 

Till at a giant oak I stood. 


Then recollection glided back, 
Swiftly retracing old Time’s track, 
Till many years it had passed o'er, 
Back to the pleasant days of yore, 
When to this giant oak I strayed, 
In times long past—a happy maid. 


I gathered violets, white and blue, 
Plenteous sprigs of meadow rue, 

The tall anemone, flower of May, 

Many a blossom from the spray ; 

I wove within my golden hair, 
Blossoms and leaves both fresh and fair. 


With happy hopes raised high and wild, 
I then appeared a merry child, 
Entrapping sunbeams on my way, 
Joyfully holding them all day, 

Careless and laughing, full of glee, 

To every one seemed glad and free. 


But still I had my pensive moods, 
Within those dark and old oak woods; 
I often mused on what might be 

The fate God held in store for me; 
Whether good or whether evil, 

It yet remained for time to tell. 


Time speeds his course; he files apace; 

More than five years have marked their space; 
Again beneath that oak I stand, 

Clasped in another's is my hand; 

The autumn sun, from sky of blue, 

The colored leaves shine gently through. 


Weeks have passed; at the altar stand 
Kind friends, collected in a band; 
Happy looks from bright eyes beaming, 
While around us friends are blessing; 

“Those whom God has joined together, 
Let no person put asunder.” 


The scene is changed; months, years sped on, 
With autumn’s wail and summer’s sun 
Thrice has the snow been on the hills, 

Thrice have been filled the gushing rills; 
‘Towards my favorite tree I go, 

Filled with sorrow, gloom and woe. 


Dark, angry clouds spread o’er the sky, 
Hiding the sun from mortal eye, 
Flashes of vivid lightning dart, 
Rending the sullen clouds apart, 

While far and wide the thunders roll, 
Spreading the sound from pole to pole. 


Just so my heart by sorrow broke, 
Flashes of angry wrath outspoke 
Against the Kuler of the storm, 
Who thus afflicted this poor worm: 
“My husband dead, myself alone ;”” 
This was the burden of my moan, 


Murmuring words are wafted up 

To Him who is the widow’s prop, 
That he had left me all alone; 

My hopes and pleasures all were gone; 
O’er my heavy laden soul ‘ 
Stormy billcws of passion roll. 

Clouds of adversity sever, 

Sorrow does not last forever, 

Pleasure still will come to mortals, 
Standing e’en at sorrow’s portals, 
Through the dark mists thick and dun, 
Still again we see the sun. 


So my soul, the light perceiving, 

As it flowed upon it, gleaming, 
Turned my thoughts to heaven above, 
To the spirit divine of love; 

Then I felt that his correetion 

Was a proof of his protection. 


THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ NEVER, never, never !”” 

Ah! what a pretty picture Georgie Abbott 
made, as she stood up in the might of her pride 
and anger, and repeated the words quoted above. 
Although Iwas her teacher, and should have 


| felt a keen pang of regret at heart at such a dis- 


play of temper, I found myself instead, admir- 
ing the queenly poise of her head ; the full height 
to which she had drawn her well rounded figure ; 
and even the very way in which her little foot 
was set upon the gravelled walk. Her straw 
hat had fallen back from her face, and its white 
satin ribbons lay loosely about her bare neck, 
like bands of silver; while the moonlight stole 
over the golden-brown braids of her luxuriant 
hair, tinging them softly with its radiance. 

Should I speak to her, as was most emphat- 
ically my duty, or like a true daughter of Eve, 
sit by my window and watch the closing of the 
little farce? Alas, I was but a young teacher, 
comparatively speaking, and the stern, practical 
life of two years in Wells Seminary had not 
quite rooted out the love of sentiment and ro- 
mance that from early yonth had known a wel- 
come home within me. So I did the latter—I 
watched. 

“But, Georgie,” spoke a voice which I at 
once recognized as belonging to my young friend, 
Walter Marston, “you appear like one insane. 
Will you not listen to reason ?” 

“ Not from you, most assuredly, though you 
speak with the power and force of a very god! 
I hate you for the words you have spoken to me! 
—I hate you—hate you !” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which 
Walter retired a few paces, putting on the airs of 
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a prince, while Georgie fretted out the ends of 
her blue sash with her slender white fingers. 

- “Very well,” said Walter, tossing the brown 
hair which the damp evening air had made into 
soft, brown rings, from his forehead. 

Georgie bowed. 

“If I am ill and send for you—” 

“T’ll never go to you, Walter Marston, never !” 
interrupted the young girl. 

“Very well,” came again from the lips of 
Walter, as he turned half reluctantly away. 

_ “Take this, if you please!” cried Georgie. 
And I could see her draw hastily a golden circlet 
from her finger. “And this,” snatching from 
her hair a golden cross—“I want nothing of 
yours about me!” 

“Do not dare thrust such paltry trifles in my 
face, Georgie Abbott, or gven you may find 
there is a bound to my endurance.” 

All the blood of the proud Marstons in Wal- 
ter’s veins was aroused, I knew at once by the 
quivering tone in which he spoke, as he tore the 
baubles from Georgie’s grasp, and ground them 
into the dust with his foot, turning away fro: 
her without further word or comment. 

There was something in the young man’s 
voice, something in his firm tread, as he walked 
away, that roused into life memories that had 
slumbered for years within my bosom. In vain 
I tried to crush them back into oblivion as they 
came up before me; but it was a useless task, 
and like a weary child I buried my face in my 
hands, and burstinto tears. When young, like 
Georgie Abbott, for a cruel temper I had allowed 
the sweetest years of my life to slip away from 
me in a moment’s time of anger. How the 

‘little scene I had just witnessed called back into 
the living present a far-past evening of my life ! 
How the old yearning for love and tenderness 
sprang up anew within my woman’s heart, and 
went searchingly out for a dear one whom I had 
taught myself to look upon as dead — forever 
dead to me. How I recalled looks, tones and 
words that had been so long hushed in the chilly 
tomb of forgetfulness. And how I prayed God 
to give me strength to walk firmly and without 
wavering, my cruel way of thorns, though my 
feet were torn and bleeding all the while. 

As I sat swaying myself back and forward in 
my rocking-chair, trying to soothe my perturbed 
thoughts back to the quiet channel in which they 
were wont to flow, I heard the quick step of 
Walter Marston in the hall that led to my room, 
and before I could wipe the tears from my eyes, 
he rapped hastily upon my door. 

“I came to bid you good-by,” he said, as I 
methim. “I shall start for home to-morrow.” 


THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


“So soon, Walter — how is this?” I asked, 
placing him a chair. 

“O, there seems little use in eineiaing here 
longer. I am not feeling very strong yet, and a 
home-atmosphere is better than any other for an 
invalid.” 

“In some cases, though I should hardly think 
so in yours,” I answered. “ Will Georgie re- 
turn with you ?” 

“T think not.” 

“And why 

“Because, Elsa, Georgie hates me — because 
she has never loved me!” he answered, with a 
vehemence that quite startled me. 

It was useless for me to try to conceal from 
Walter my knowledge of his quarrel with Geor- 
gie, and so I told him as plainly and simply as 
I could, what I knew of it, begging him to be 
led by a calm, cool judgment in the affair, rather 
than the fierce, passionate counsellings of his 
meaner nature, which threatened to overpower 
the good. 

“ But Georgie does not love me!” 

“You are mistaken, Walter, she does love 
you. She has been hasty, even as you have 
been, but can you not pardon her as you hope 
to be pardoned ?”’ 

“Did you ever love ?” he asked quickly, fixing 
his dark hazel eyes upon my face, regardless of 
the question I had asked him. “ And if so, 
would it have been possible for you to have 
allowed such words to have fallen from your 
lips, as did from Georgie’s this evening ?” 

“T have loved, Walter,” I said in a quiver- 
ing voice. “I loved fervently, and with all the 
strength of a warm, passionate heart ; and more, 
I spoke just such cruel words to the man I loved 
as Georgie gave to you thisevening. My words 
were like keen blades of steel. They ran be- 
tween his heart and mine, severing them forever. 
That is why my life is a sad and lonely one; 
why my lot is not blessed like other women’s. 
Q, let it be a lesson to you!” 

Tears shone in the dark eyes of Walter, and 
with a quick, rapid movement, he was by my 
side with outstretched hands, saying : 

“O, Elsa, I have your secret at last! Elsa, 
dear sister Elsa, you once loved my brother 
Robert! Do not shake your head—I am sure 
of it; and that is why you are moping your life 
away in this miserable seminary, and why Rob- 
ert stays away from home so long. I have it—I 
have it!” 

“ Do not speak of this, Walter,” I said, eager- 
ly, clasping his hands. “If yoy have any re- 
gard for me, do not speak of it to—to—” 

“ Whom ?” 
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THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


“ To him.” 

“To Robert?” 

I bowed my head. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he answered, very 
thoughtfully. 

“And now let us talk of Georgie,” I said, 
anxious to turn the conversation into a new 
channel. 

“ And what of her?” asked Walter, growing 
chilly as an iceberg at the mere mention of her 
name. 

“She loves you,” I repeated. 

“That remains to be proved,” was the crusti- 
ly given reply. 

And may I prove it to you ?” I asked. “ Will 
you allow yourself to be convinced ?” 

“Tf I cannot help it, most certainly,” was the 
answer. 

“ And will you trust everything to me, and do 
as I bid you?” 

“Even as you wish, my counsellor.” 

“Then you may be as happy as you choose, 
for I am certain of my success.” 

Walter shook his head moodily, but I saw 
that there was a new light in his eye, and that 
in spite of his assumed air of unbelief he really 
trusted in what I had told him. And so we 
parted. 


“T have a letter containing news from Walter 
Marston, written by a friend of his,” I said, in a 
matter-of fact tone to Georgie Abbott, as she lin- 
gered by my side one afternoon in my recitation- 


room. “It is very sad, too—very sad. But, 
excuse me, you wished to know something of 
your French lesson. How many pages did I 
give you in Le Grand Pere?” 

I looked up from my book as I asked the 
question. Georgie was clinging hold of a chair, 
looking as white and ghastly as the muslin robe 
she wore. The pallor of her face frightened me, 
although I assumed an air of easy indifference, 
and assured her that the next day’s translation 
was exceedingly simple. 

“Will you go up to my room with me?” I 
asked, rising and locking my desk. 

“No—no; do. not go—” she half gasped— 
“tell me what you know of—of—Walter !” 

“O, of Walter! Didn’t I finish telling you 
about him? Why, he says, or rather his friend 
writes for him, that if any of his friends at Wells 
Seminary wish to see him, they must go to Elton 
atonce. That is all.” 

“ All, Miss Herbert, all—and is it not enough, 
in Heaven’s name? When did you receive the 
letter 

“Yesterday morning.” 
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“ And are you not going to him ?” 

“TI fear I shall not be able to,” I replied, 
coolly. 

“ And is this your boasted love and friendship 
for him? This, your sisterly tenderness, that 
congeals into ice when he is most in need of 
your sympathy and kindness? May I be deliv- 
ered from all such!” | 

“You are getting excited, Miss Abbott,” I 
remarked. ‘You are one of Mr. Marston’s 
friends, why do you not go to him ?” 

But she did not deign me an answer, as with 
curling lip, and cheeks like the pale petals of the 
lily that hung upon her bosom, she swept from 
the room. 

“I wonder what will be her next step?’ I 
said, mentally, as I followed her moodily from 
the school-room, and up the long walk that led 
to the boarding-house. ‘‘ Will she go to Walter 
alone—will her pride allow her to do that ?” 

“A letter for you, Miss Herbert,” said Pro- 
fessor Howard, at that moment, coming suddenly 
upon me from a by-path. “Ihave had it in my 
possession all the afternoon. My neglect id 
quite inexcusable, I am well aware.” 

With an eagerness that I could not well ac- 
count for, I took the missive from his hand, and 
turned unceremoniously into the walk he had 
left. The superscription of the letter was in the 
familiar hand-writing of Walter Marston. Why 
did I tremble to break the seal? With fingers 
that seemed loth to do my bidding, I tore it open 
and read : ‘ 

“Dear Exsa :—Come to Elton at once. I 
have not time now to explain, only to say, if you 
value the happiness of a human heart, or care to 


prolong for a few days one human life—come! 
“Truly yours, Water Marston.” 


What did it mean? Whose life could I pro- 
long—whose happiness ensure by going to Elton ? 
Was it a little hoax of Walter's? No, it could 
not be—the note was too earnest and emphatic 
for that, beside, the freak was not at all like one 
of his. Had Robert returned? No, that was 
not possible, for but a few weeks before I had 
been told that he was thousands of miles away. 
I was in a maze of doubt and wonder, looking 
about me vainly, for something that would throw 
the faintest ray of light upon the mystery. But 
the light did not appear, and so I set myself 
rapidly about preparing for my sudden departure. 
All this while, as I bustled hurriedly about my 
chamber, I was conscious that the occupant of 
the room above my own was preparing, as well 
as myself, for something aside from the quiet, 
monotonous routine of every-day, school life. 
I could hear the moving of trunks, the hurried 


it 


orders as to the disposal of this thing and that, 
given to the servant in attendance, and occasion- 
ally recognized the fleet step of Georgie Abbott, 
as she sprang nervously up and down the stairs. 
My suspicions that she was making ready for a 
visit to Elton were confirmed beyond a doubt, 
when the carriage came to take me to the depot, 
for the same one started her upon her momentous 


“Tt seems you have changed your mind, Miss 
Herbert,” she said, haughtily to me, as we stood 
together while buying our tickets in the ladies’ 
room. 

“I have received another letter since I con- 
versed with you,” I replied, 

“How was he ?” she faltered. 

“In such a condition that my presence was 
demanded there at once. I could not treat the 
urgent recuest lightly, and so have left every- 
thing for the sake of complying with it.” 

“God grant that I may not be too late!” mur- 
mured Georgie, sinking back upon the seat be- 
sideme. ‘0, Miss Herbert, I am so very, very 
miserable !”” 

I drew the trembling form of the young girl 
close to my side, and bade her be of good cheer. 
Looking upon her pale face as she leaned her 
head upon my shoulder, I condemned myself 
bitterly for the part I had taken in the really cruel 
affair. For a moment, I resolved to confess it 
all to her, trusting to her good sense and her 
warm love for Walter for her forgiveness, but 
the thought of the strange, mystical letter I had 
received checked me, and I determined to let 
the affair terminate in its originally planned 
denouement. 

It was very late that evening when we arrived 
at the fine old home of the Marstons. The 
family carriage was waiting for us at the depot, 
but only servants were with it to escort us fur- 
ther. Every moment the mystery grew more in- 
comprehensible to me. What could it all mean ? 
Why, on entering the house were Georgie and 
I conducted formally to our chambers, as though 
we were entire strangers? Why did the servants 
shake their heads silently when we asked for the 
sick—for Walter? , it was very, very strange 
to me !—and more inexplicable still was it, when 
& servant came up to our rooms to conduct us 
down to the supper-room. Not to the family 
dining-hall, but a quiet, luxurious little nest of a 
room that led out of the library. What could it 
mean ?—ay, what did it mean? When we en- 
tered the room we found two gentlemen appar- 
ently waiting to receive us. Into the arms of 
one Georgie rushed very unceremoniously, cry- 
ing at the top of her ¥oice: 


THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


“Dear, dear Walter, you are alive—you are 
five!” 

The other stood looking earnestly and anx- 
iously at me, while a mingled tide of hope, fear 
and uncertainty swept overmy soul. Witha 
tottering, feeble step I went forward, led by the 
quick, sunshiny smile that broke gloriously over 
his face, while the joy and thanksgiving of our 
hearts went forth in these words : 

“ Robert iad 

“Elsa!” 

That evening’s happiness I will pass over, be- 
cause I have a horror of depicting accurately a 
love scene, more especially a two-fold one, as in 
this case it proved to be. But the next morning 
I attempted to reprove Walter for the fibbing 
letter he had sent me the day before. But he 
only laughed merrily at the mention of it, assur- 
ing me that he was convinced beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt before he wrote the letter, that 
Robert’s life and happiness were both in immi- 
nent danger. And then Georgie shook her 
white finger menacingly towards me, and bade 
me not complain of other people’s deception, 
while there was such a load of guilt upon my 
own shoulder. 

But what is best, reader, this double plot is to’ 
end in a double wedding next Sabbath evening. 
Who will come to it? Echo answers, “ w-h-o-o0 ?” 


CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS. 


An anxious, restless temper, that runs to meet 
care on its way, that regrets lost opportunities 
too much, and that is over painstaking in con- 
trivances for ha) mo is foolish and should not 
be indulged. if you cannot be happy in one 
way, be happy in another, and this facility of 
disposition wants but little aid from philosophy, 
for health and good humor are almost the whole 
affair. Many run about after felicity, like an 
absent man Laising for his hat, while it is on 
his head, or in his hand. Though sometimes 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict great 
pain, and a single hair may stop a vast machine ; 

et the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffer- 
ing trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultiva- 
ting an undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones, alas ! are let on long leases. 


SONNET. 


It must be so—my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit, bound within the rind 
Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrined - 
In the cold 4 of an echoing cave :— 
Yes, better thus, than cold disdain to brave,— 
Or worse to faint the quiet of that mind, 
That decks its temple with unearthly grace. 
Together must we dwell—my dream and I, 
Unknown must live, and un: rded die,— 
Rather than soi) the lustre of that face, 
Or drive that laughing dimple from its place. 
Or leave that white breast with « painful sigh. 
Harrier 
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I PRAY FOR THEE. 
BY ANNA M. BATES. 


I pray for thee when the faint primrose flowers 
Waken in beauty ’neath the first pale star, 

When dew and freshness hallow all the hours, 
And Luna shines from far. 

As in the west the sunset’s golden splendor 
Fades from the valleys and the lake’s blue sea, 

Tis then I kneel with memory pure and tender, 

And pray for thee! 


Amid the glory of the year we parted, 

In earth's sad, changeful realm to meet no more, 
And yet the prayers I proffer, faithful hearted, 

Are pure as those of yore; 
Although I know not wheresoe’er thy dwelling, 

On coast or distant island it may be, 
Ever at eve the same fond thought is swelling, 

I pray for thee! 


I list the twilight bell’s low undulations, 

As on the mournfal winds they faint and fall, 
I dream beyond that fairer habitations 

Will one day hold us all. 
0, by the memory that is true and tender, 

My fond remembrance of what used to be, 
Now in the sunset time of youth’s gay splendor 

I pray for thee! 


And yet I know not but thou little heedest 
The chaplet that unchangingly I twine, 
The vestal holy flame that Memory feedeth 
Forever by her shrine; 
And e’en though time may gather gloom without me, 
Whether in grief or gladness we may be, 
That every joy and blessing be about thee, 
I pray for thee! 


> 


HARRY ROMAINE’S MISTAKE. 


BY EVA MORDAUNT. 


Harry Romarne was young, handsome and 
rich; he was esteemed a “first-rate fellow” 
among his bachelor friends, and as for the gen- 
tler sex, anxious mamas assumed their bland- 
est air when he approached, and their lovely 
daughters greeted him with their most bewitching 
smiles. Ah! Harry had no reason to complain 
of the world’s treating him ill—he was blessed 
with everything needful to make him the happi- 
est of dogs—and very well satisfied was he with 
himself one fine morning as he stepped aboard 
the cars bound for his country-seat. It was a 
new acquisition of his—this country-seat. An 
old uncle, whom Harry’s parents had honored 
by giving his name to their son, and for whom 
Harry entertained about as much regard as for 
the man in the moon, or any other antiquated 
individual, had bequeathed it to him when he 
departed this life some months before. 

So Harry was going down to examine his 

20 


new property, and though he thought it would 
have been quite as convenient if the place had 
been a little nearer civilized beings, still, if 
there were good fishing and hunting in the neigh- 
borhood, he doubted not he might kill some time 
there in company with two or three of the fellows 
whom he would send for. Though rather out of 
humor with the long journey, yet on the whole, 
Harry was pretty good natured as he stepped 
from the cars, and proceeded to the flourishing 
hotel which adorned the village of B—. Mak- 
ing himself known to the landlord, that indi- 


| vidual, with much respect and great ceremony, 


informed him that his carriage was in waiting. 

“Jupiter! that’s not so bad,” ejaculated he, 
asa plain but elegant carriage, drawn by a 
splendid pair of iron-greys, met his view. The 
coachman, evidently an old family servant, 
bowed low as the landlord presented his master, 


| and opened the door with as much empressement 


as if for a prince. The ride over a smooth, 
hard road, on the softest of cushions and the 
easiest of springs, relieved Harry’s cramped 
limbs, and by the time he reached the mansion, 
he was in a sufficiently comfortable state of mind 
to note and appreciate the beauties of the place. 
The house was a quaint, irregular pile of build- 


‘| ings, part of which had been added from time 


to time, evidently with more regard to con- 
venience, than beauty of architecture, surrounded 
on every side by far-stretching plains of ver- 
dure, thickly studded with noble trees of many 
years’ growth. The domains were skirted for 
near their whole extent by a thick wood, and 
far away in another direction, rose the blue tops 
of the distant mountains. 

Harry had written: to the housekeeper of his 
coming, so that she was expecting him, and evi- 
dently great preparations had been made to re- 
ceive the new master. And Harry liked the 
looks ; here was a nice place for him to rusticate, 
and he resolved not to let his sisters Fan and 
Sue get wind of it, for they would be sure to 
be charmed with the romantic situation, and in- 
sist upon taking possession immediately. After 
attending tothe wants of the inner man, he 
sauntered out for a stroll over his extensive 
grounds, and wandered on till he reached the 
forest that skirted them. Following a well-- 
trodden path, he entered the forest, and as he 
strolled on, he was charmed, as many a denizen 
of the close city has been before, with the fresh 
air, and bright, clear sky of the country. The- 
breeze fragrant with the odor of the pine trees. 
invigorated him, and as he wandered on, he- 
revelled in a sense of buoyancy which he had: 
seldom experienced. Suddenly he came upon 
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an opening amid the trees. The setting sun 
tinged the bright hue of the grass with a soft 


radiance, and cast a glittering shade upon the 
waters of a little brook which murmured near. 

“ Truly, this is a very Eden, and there, as I 
live, is an Eve, or rather a naiad, just risen from 
the pearly wave,” he said, as he saw a maiden 
laving her white feet in the gurgling stream. 

She turned around at his words, and disclosed 
countenance of fresh, young beauty. Glossy 
brown locks dishevelled by her employment, fell 
around a face of the most perfect oval, which 
was lighted up by lustrous orbs of the richest 
blue ; while a pink flush, which had risen to her 
cheeks at the sight of a stranger, heightened 
and greatly enhanced her beauty. Accustomed 
as Harry was to the surpassing loveliness of 


ball.room belles, he thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful as this barefooted maiden, 
asshe stood with the unconscious grace of a 
startled fawn. 

“Pardon me, fair maid,” he said, advancing 
and bowing low, “ pardon me for thus disturb- 
ing your gambols in your native element. ’Tis 


seldom that the goddesses of the wave deign to 
show themselves to mortals.” , 

A look of innocent wonder overspread her 
face as he spoke, and her blue orbs dilated as 
she looked at him. 

“I am no goddess, sir,”’ she said, “only a sim- 
ple cottage maid wading in the brook.” 

Her words recalled Harry to himself, and 
smiling at the thought of what his aristocratic 
mama and elegant sisters would say to see him 
thus entranced at the sight of a country girl, he 
again addressed her, but this time in language 
suited to her comprehension. She replied fear- 
lessly, for child of the woods as she was, she 
knew not fear, and charmed by her beauty and 
artless grace, Harry Romaine lingered long by 
the brook in the forest glade. 

But the deepening shadows at length warned 
him of the lateness of the hour, and accompany- 

| ing the rustic maid to a cottage not far distant, 
‘the bade her good night with as much deference 

as he would have shown the most polished belle 


-<of his acquaintance, and then pursued his home- 


-ward way. But thoughts of the beautiful crea- 
‘ture he had left accompanied him, and for the 
first time in his life, the vision of a beautiful 
smaaiden mingled with his dreams. It was not 
~strange then that he wondered somewhat when 
the remembered it the following morning, and 
-still more, when in the course of his rambles 
«about the grounds, a fair young face, with eyes 
of richest blue would rise before him, and make 
itself the centre of his thoughts. He was not 
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wont to be taken in that way, it was something 
new to him—rather ludicrous to be sure—that 
he was so struck by that pretty little rustic, and 
yet at the sunset hour he found himself pursuing 
the old path to the forest glade. 

As he expected, its presiding deity was there, 
seated on the moss-covered roots of a stalwart 
oak. A bright flush.roseto her cheek as she ac- 
knowledged his greeting, and she made a slight 
movement as if to rise as he seated himself be- 
side her, but he detained her, and with the ad- 
dress of a polished man of the world, placing 
her entirely at her ease, he entered into conver- 
sation. Her naive, artless innocence charmed 
him, man of the world as he was, and accustomed 
to the wiles and arts of fashionable women, and 
the atmosphere of freshness which seemed to 


encircle her, refreshed him, blase with fashionable 
dissipation. And as for her, child of the woods, 
she could sit for hours listening to tales of the 
gay world, of which hitherto she had searcely 
dreamed, fascinated by his polished manners, so 
different from those of the boors around her, 
from any one she had ever seen. 

And thus it happened that for many days the 
same sunset hour found them sitting side by side 
at the foot of the moss-grown oak, but now his 
arm encircled her waist, and her head rested on 
his bosom, while he taught her the blissfal lesson 
of love. And she was an apt scholar—that 
young, tender thing—she had learned to love 
him, and her life, before his coming as calm as 
the unruffied bosom of a peaceful lake, was 
now rendered tumultuous and fevered by the 
strange passion that throbbed in her veins. 
Through the long day she waited wearily, per- 
forming mechanically her accustomed duties, 
till the round, red sun trembled on the horizon, 
and then, as his last bright beam sank behind 
the distant hills, she sought the forest glade to 
drink yet deeper of the intoxicating draught 
which she had already quaffed nearly to the 
dregs. But the awaking came at last—her brief, 
bright dream was rudely interrupted. Harry 
was going to leave B—. Messages and letters 
innumerable had come to him to know what he 
could find to do with himself in that dull place 
—what could possess him to bury himself alive 
all summer, and at last came a summons from 
his proud mother to meet her immediately at 
a fashionable watering place. He was well situ- 
ated, he was not suffering with ennui—not at 
all—but like many another brave man, Harry 
was not insensible to the ridicule of his acquain- 
tance, or, still more, to the sneers of his haughty 
sisters. He must go—he must obey his mother’s 
summons; but as he pursued the old path that 
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night, he thought remorsefully of the young being 
who confided so trustingly in him. He hated to 
leave her— but what could a fellow do'— he 


might marry her, as he had half a mind to do, 
but then he thought of the appearance she would 
make beside his haughty sisters, so queenly and 
so proud, and his heart failed him. She was a 
sweet little wood flower—a tender violet, breath- 
ing fragrance in its native air—but if trans- 
planted to the hot house of the gay world, and 
placed beside the showy exotics of its belles, 
would she thrive as well? No; his mind was 
made up when he joined her, though he wavered 
somewhat as he took her in his arms, thinking it 
was the last time that he should hold her thus, 
and looked down into the clear depths of her 
blue eyes. 


“Meta,” he said, at last; “Meta, I am come 
to bid you farewell. I must leave you to- 
morrow.” 

Ah! in her wild dream of love she had not 
thought of separation. Delirious with the joy 
of the present, she had not glanced to the future, 
and as the terrible truth forced itself upon her 
that she was to be alone again—alone with noth- 


ing to look forward to—she sank upon his breast 
in a perfect abandon of grief. It distressed him— 


this poor child weeping so bitterly for his loss— - 


and with gentle, tender words he sought to 
soothe her. 

“ Look up, darling,” he said, “look up! Do 
not grieve so. I will come again ina few weeks. 
I must go now, but I will come to you again very 
soon.” 

It comforted her—his promise to return soon— 
for trusting in him as she did, she thought not of 
his breaking it, and she smothered her sobs that 
they might not distress him—unselfish, even in 
her grief. A long time the lovers sat there, 
Harry cursing the fate that loaded him with 
chains stronger than those of iron, and wishing 
himself for the nonce a rustic youth, with no 
conventional fetters to bind him; and Meta, 
poor Meta, longing vainly to leave her country 
home and enter the gay world which seemed so 
beautiful to her. At last the heavy night dew 
roused Harry, and plucking a tiny violet from 
its mossy bed by the rivulet’s bank, he placed it 
in her hand, saying : 

“ Keep that in remembrance of me, darling.” 

Then, after one wild, passionate embrace he 
left her. His reappearance in the fashionable 
world created some excitement, but answering 
all inquiries by saying that he had been rusticat- 
ing a little, he plunged anew into the vortex of 
dissipation, which after his long absence had 
somewhat the zest of novelty. And alas for 


Meta, left behind in the lonesome village! At 
first, Harry had intended to return to her, but as 
the weeks sped on, the memory of her grew 
fainter and fainter, until at last all thoughts of 
the beautiful being who was once so dear to him 
had entirely vanished from his mind: And 
while Meta watched for him with an eagerness 
which quickened every pulse, and sharpened 
every nerve, refusing the terrible thought that he 
had forgotten her, which sometimes would 
arise down in her heart, he was bowing low 
before another and more pretentious shrine. 
New York was ringing with the praises of a 
Southern belle, who was beautiful, accomplished, 
and better than all, rich. Harry had joined the 
train of her admirers, and incited to exertion by 
the number of competitors, he at last won the 


prize, and gave his mother and sisters the pleas- 
ure of superintending one of the most brilliant 
weddings of the season. A fashionable couple 
they made—Harry loved his wife as he did his 
horses—she added to the eclat of his establish- 
ment, and she esteemed him as she did her bou- 
quet holder, or her opera-glass—he was necessary 


to her convenience. 


The opera house was crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of the city. A new star was to 
make her appearance, and the vast sea of waving 
plumes and sparkling gems surged and swelled 
with expectation. But suddenly every voice 
was hushed, and every eye turned toward the 
stage, as a tall, graceful form glided silently on, 
and commenced her role. Wave upon wave of 
liquid melody floated out upon the air, and en- 
chained the audience as by a strange spell. When 
it ceased for a moment none stirred, and then a 
perfect ovation of applause greeted the fair 
debutante. Again and again the silver tones 
were heard, and each time greeted with the 
thunders of applause. She was successful—it 
was a proud moment for the fair singer, as she 
heard the deafening cries which called her be- 
fore the curtain to receive the meed of her 
success. 

Harry Romaine was at the opera, of course— 
everybody was there—and as he gazed upon the 
great. songstress, he was startled by the memo- 
ries her pale face called up. It seemed familiar 
to him—he mast have seen it before—and yet 
he could not remember where. Again and again 
he was at the opera, again and again he gazed 
upon the strangely familiar face, till one night 
as she was electrifying the whole audience with 
her passionate rendering of Norma, he recog- 
nized that terrible look of agony, and as by an 
electric flash the memory of where he had seen 
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her came to him. Yes, he remembered it all 
now—the verdant glen in the wildwood shade, 
and the fair maiden laving her feet in the pearly 
brook. The slight form had rounded into the 
fuller beauty of womanhood, and the chestnut 
locks were darker than when he saw them last. 
But the eyes, the deep blue eyes, were the same, 
and as he thought of them he remembered the 
days of long ago, when he sat by her side and 
gazed into their clear depths, reading her whole 
soul there. His conscience reproached him now 
for having neglected her so long, and he won- 
dered if she still remembered those old times, 
and would recognize him now. He would try 
her at any rate, he thought, and the next night 
of her appearance found him at the opera, with 
a tiny violet of precious stones in his hand. 

She had finished her last song, and was re- 
tiring, when among the deluge of bouquets that 
were showered upon her, a garland of snow- 
white roses, with the glittering toy attached, fell 
directly at her feet. The curtain fell and con- 
cealed her from view, but in a moment she ap- 
peared again in answer to the loud call which 
resounded from every part of the house. Harry 
Romaine bent forward, and gazed at her eagerly 
as she advanced—yes, there gleaming amid the 
tresses of her beautiful hair, was the jewelled 
fiower. So, she had not forgotten him ; she re- 
membered him yet, and with a thrill of some- 
thing like the old passion at his heart, hardly 
knowing his own purpose for doing so, he sought 
her behind the scenes. . 

She satalone in her dressing-room in an atti- 
tude of thought, her hands clasped upon her 
bosom, and her eyes looking away into the land 
of dreams. She looked up at him as he entered, 
and rising slowly greeted him with a languid air. 

Meta,” he said, passionately, “ why this cold 
welcome ?” 

“Why should you expect otherwise?” said 
she, looking at him coldly. 

“Why,” exclaimed he, “you wear my flower— 
surely you mean that to signify that you have 
not forgotten me—that you will hear me ?”’ 

“I have forgotten everything, Mr. Romaine,” 
replied she, ‘‘ excepting that you are a married 
man, and that I ama virtuous woman. Under 
these circumstances, you must see plainly as I 
do, that itis useless for us to meet.” 

He had not thought of that—he had been im- 
pelled by a blind instinct to seek her. Of what 
avail if she would hear him! he was tied to an- 
other, and even if he were not, could he marry 
an actress—a public singer? Alas, no! 

“ Bat why then, did you wear my flower?” 
he asked, at last. 
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“ That I might tell you this once for all,” she 
said. ‘“ Take it—I want it not,” and disengaging 
it from her hair, she handed it to him. ' 

He dashed it passionately to the ground. 

“Tell me that you love me, Meta,” he ex- 
claimed ; “tell me you love me still.” 

J love nothing,” she said, a gleam of triumph 
flashing from her blue eyes—“ nothing except 
my art. If you think one lingering ray of love 
for you prompted me to grant you this meeting, 
Mr. Romaine, you are deceived. I have recoy- 
ered from that little folly long ago. Ist was as I 
said, because I wished no lovers dancing attend- 
ance upon me, and I thought I would tell you 
so myself.” 

Ak! the shaft had hit. She could see that by 
the deadly pallor of his face and the relaxing 
limbs. She was richly repaid for all he had 
made her suffer, her revenge was ample, and 
pressing her hands to her bosom, upon which, 
close to her heart, lay in a golden case the little, 
withered violet he had given her long ago, she 
left him—left him forever. 

Alas for those two young hearts, severed by 
one fatal mistake. Bitterly now did Harry Ro- 
maine lament the accursed pride which had 
made him desert the poor cottage girl, and hope 
vainly to find his happiness in the hollow glare of 
fashionable life. From the fatal night when the 
consciousness of his mistake forced itself upon 
him, he sought the wine cup and the gaming 
table, and when at last his high station or 
his immense wealth could no longer conceal 
from the world his degradation, who guessed 
the terrible sorrow which had driven him to the 
brink of the precipice from which he had fallen ? 
None— none save one — and though his set 
whispered it about among themselves, and won- 
dered how his haughty relatives could bear it, 
yet they never thought that the brilliant singer, 
whose very name was a household word, could 
reveal aught of Harry Romaine’s heart history. 

THE LESSON OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden is a beautiful book, writ by the fin- 
ger of God; every flower : > every leaf is a let- 
ter. You have only to lear them—and he is a 


pecans cannot, if he will, do that—to 


aro them, and join them, and then to on 
reading and reading, and you will find yourselt 
carried away from the earth to the skies by the 
beautiful story you are going through. You do 
not know what beautiful thoughts—for they are 
nothing short—grow out of the ground, and seem 
to talk toa man. And then there are some flow- 
ers, they always seem to me like ‘over-dutiful 
children : tend them ever so little, and they come 
up and flourish, and show, as I may say, their 
bright and happy faces to you.—Jerrold. 
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THE ROCK OF CASHE!. 
[By an oversight the concluding portion of this story, 
following page 268 of our last number, was omitted. It 
is here given.] 

“ Here!” said Aileen’s own voice, as she came 
forward, and bent over him. My dear young 
masther, I have not been absent from you night 
nor day for a week.” 

* You are kind, Aileen, but now let me sleep.” 

He lay in this state several days. Some in- 
ternal disease the surgeon said was coming on, 
the effect of fever. Donald knew what the 
trouble was, better than any medical man. 
During his sickness he had an impression that a 
fair face had sometimes bent over him. Now it 
was withdrawn, and he began to think it might 
be only. Aileen’s. Where was Matilda, that the 
did not come to him if only for a moment? 
He questioned Aileen one day. ‘ 

“ Bless you, masther Donald! hasn’t she bin 
here day after day, as soon asI tould her yees 
were asleep, and she standing by your bed and 
crying and moaning like a Banshee, and kissing 
your poor white lips ?” 

“ Hush, Aileen, you will kill me with joy.” 

“ And it’s all true, masther Donald.” 

And it was true. Donald had injured himself, 
by carrying her down the ladder that night, and. 
her grief was only equalled by her love. 

“ How shall I ever pay you for all you have 
suffered through us ¢” asked Mr. Moore, when 
Donald was pronounced well enough to go home. 
“The little Iam possessed of is yours. Stay 
with us, and share it. Would that it were more 
for your sake.” 

Donald smiled. 
me all?” he asked. 
sure which I covet.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“Your daughter,” said Donald, softly, for he 
just saw her enter the room. 

“Come here, Matilda, and hear what this rash 
youth is asking me for.” 

She approached, blushing as if she knew al- 
ready. That morning she had a long conversa- 
tion with Donald, and she conjectured what he 
might now have been saying. Her father took 
her willing hand and placed it in her lover's. 

The fifth of October, 1770, saw the marriage 
of two young persons in the grand cathedral. 
The service was performed by the archbishop 
himself, and all Cashel witnessed the cere- 
mony. The next year the fortunes of Donald 
were considerably altered by the death of an 
uncle, of whom he had never before heard ; who 
left him a free and unincumbered estate, to which 
he gave the name of Heathcliffe. 


“Are you willing to give 
“ You have only one trea- 


AN ECCENTRIC ENTHUSIAST. 


In Koslin, a small town of Pomerania, orfé of 
the most wonderful testaments ever made has 
lately been executed. Twenty years ago a sur- 
geon named Kauffmahn died there, bequeathing 
his whole fortune to the town. As soon as the 
yearly interest of this legacy amounts to about 
£1000, which is now the case, a place of public . 
amusement is to be founded for the use of the 
poor. Here botany and agriculture are to be 
taught in an entertaining way, and 65 beehives 
(to denote his age) are always to be kept. Those 
persons who most yy | attend his institution 
are to be rewarded for their zeal by premiums 
and advertisements in the newspapers announcing 
their merits. Oncea year a great banquet is to 
take place. The principal dish is to consist of 
sour milk, and it is a law of the institution that, 
through the whole course of the year, everybody 
who desires to have sour milk shall receive one 
portion a day gratis. The next dish at the ban- 
quet is to consist of honey and apples. Salt and 
pepper are to stand on the table, guarded, how- 
ever, by three large locks, which, according to 
the testator’s will, must be rather difficult to 
open. Every one of the banqueters who makes 
use of this salt and pepper has to ask formally 
the permission of the company, which is to be 

iven. Nobody, however, is to assist the manin 
is suicidal design of helping himself to salt. 
The servants at the banquet are to consist of two 
a only, viz., a midwife and a grave-di 4 
hen this sumptuous banquet is over, a solemn 
farewell is to be drunk to the shadow of the tes- 
tator in the following words :—‘“ Yea, he was 
right; tea, brandy, wine, coffee, and spices are 
the most fearful enemies of humanity if used 
otherwise than as medicine. Yea, he was right.” 
The institution is to bear the name of the “ Gall 
Stone.”—English paper. 


AN INFAMOUS DEED. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century there 
was an actress on the French stage, of the name 
of Chantilly. She, though beloved by Maurice 
de Saxe, preferred a more honorable attachment, 
and married Favart, the well-known writer of 
songs and comic operas. Maurice, amazed at 
her boldness, applied for aid to the French crown. 
That he should have made such an application 


is sufficiently strange; but the result of it is 


hardly to be paralleled except in some eastern 
despotism. ‘The government of France, on 
hearing the circumstances, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Favart to 
abandon his wife, and entrust her to the charge of 
Maurice. 

These are among the insufferable provocations 
by which the bl of men is made to boil in 
their veins. Who can wonder that the greatest 
and noblest minds in France were filled with 
loathing at the government by whom such things 
were done? If we, notwithstanding the distance 
of time and country, are roused to indignation 
by the mere mention of them, what mast have 
been felt by those before whose eyes they ac- 
tually occurred (—Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. 


Scandal will rub out like dirt, when itis dry. 
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CLOUD IN THE CLOUDLAND. 


BY DI VERNON. 


Cloud in the cloudland, 
Whither art thou winging, 
Lightly and free? 
If from the southward 
Breezes sweet thou’rt bringing, 
Bear them to me! 
Cloud in the cloud-land, 
Whither art thou roaming 
O’er the blue sky? 
Art thou from the tropics! 
From the Indies coming? 
Hither, 0, hie! 


Cloud in the cloud-land, 
Tell me of the summer 
Yonder, afar! 
Tell of the orange groves, 
Whence comes the murmur 
Of love's guitar. 
Tell of the minstrels, 
With their tresses flowing, 
And their dark eyes ; 
Byes like the eagle’s 
Burning glances throwing, 
Neath twilight skies. 


Cloud in the cloud-land, 
Whisper of the flowers 
Blossoming fair ; 
Radiant in the gardens, 
Purest in the bowers, 
Fragrant and rare. 
If from the southward, 
Cloud, thou art winging 
Lightly and free ; 
Bear from the flowerets, 
Sweets ever flinging, 
Fragrance to me! 


THE UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. 


BY MAURICE SKILTON. 


THIRTY-NINE years ago, on a cold, bluster- 
ing March morning, cloudy, gray and comfort- 
less, Agnes Murray was born. The old nurse, 
Elsie Cameron, full of proverbs and fancies 
brought from the Scottish hills where they are 
so rife, shook her head, and predicted a dark 
and stormy life for the wee lassie, and the young 
mother whose childhood opened in the same land, 
watched her ancient attendant with anxiety, to 
see if she was thinking of a cloudy future for 
her bairn. .The child showed no token, however, 
of any storm pent up within her little frame. 
She lay for weeks perfectly quiet when undis- 
turbed, whether sleeping, or. with large dark 
eyes wide open, with a look as if she too could 
look into the future, but not as if it betokened 
dread or dismay. 


THE UNFULFILLED PROPHECY. 


Meantime she was growing every day more 
lovely, filling the hearts of the parents with a 
calm, satisfied delight that showed itself in no 
extravagant expressions, but in a gentle, placid 
look which betokened depth and strength. The 
father of the child was fs of Scottish descent, 
although horn in America ; and he too, possessed 
many of the peculiar traits of character.that are 
usually found in the people of that race. He 
was in the enjoyment of a small clerkship in 
one of the courts of law, and his savings had 
enabled him to make a comfortable home, as 
neat as it was unpretending. A cottage, simply 
furnished, whose crowning beauty was a garden, 
carefully tended, and over whose low roof the 
vines lay purpling in the autumn sun, was his 
only visible possession. But Andrew Murray’s 
best wealth lay in a quiet and contented’ spirit, 
and to this inheritance his little daughter seemed 
born_to succeed, even in spite of the stormy ac- 
companiments of her advent. 

Two years afterwards, another child came, 
notin tempest, but on the first, sweet, dewy 
morning of the poetical month of May, when 
crocus and violet, and the pure white strawberry 
blossom had begun to creep on the side of the 
garden, and the blithe song of the robin in the 
trees before the window was almost the first 
sound upon her infant ear. They called her 
Helen, in memory of Mrs. Murray’s own mother, 
who died just after her daughter married An- 
drew Murray. 

It was rare to see the little “ wiselike” Agnes, 
as old Elsie called her, taking upon herself the 
care and motherly ways of a much older sister, 
and bestowing upon the somewhat peevish baby’ 
he full measure of an affection as devoted and 
untiring as her mother’s. This care over her 
sister continued without interruption, until the 
children were respectively twelve and fourteen 
years old. Their childhood had passed almost 
without a cloud; for although Helen had not 
the sweet and contented disposition of her sister, 
yet, as she was constantly yielded to by the 
whole family, she had no occasion to indulge 
the wrath which only waited an opportunity of 
provocation to break forth in true Highland 
fashion. Their dispositions were not more un- 
like than their persons. There was scarcely a 
shade of resemblance in their faces, although 
each was very lovely. Agnes had the dark eyes 
and hair of her father, and the same softly pen- 
cilled eyebrows and long lashes that made An- 
drew Murray distinguished everywhere for his 
beauty, while she inherited also, his tall, elastic 
figure, and the unconscious grace and dignity of 
manner so observable in him. Helen was like 
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her mother—petite in form, and a blonde in 
complexion, with fair, light hair, and eyes that 
showed sometimes blue, sometimes gray, and in 
moments of intense excitement, were nearly 
black. 

Andrew Murray’s health had been declining 
almost imperceptibly for four or five years. A 
slight pain in the side, a failing appetite, and a 
gradual wasting of the whole frame, were the 
only tokens; but they were sure ones. They 
came so slowly that the wife scarcely saw the 
signs at all. But he felt that the destroyer was 
doing his work, although secretly and silently. 
A few days of respite from the pen, and inhaling 
the fresh air from the sea, as he walked in his 
pleasant little garden, restored him temporarily ; 
but he soon sunk into a state from which he 
never rallied. No sick bed nor darkened room 
would he consent to enter. In the pleasant 
little summer home, overhung with grapevines, 
and the roses climbing round its sides, he was 
sleeping in the sultry noontide, when scarcely a 
breath came from the sea. His easy chair had 
been carried thither, and pillows were piled up, 
so that his faint breath might have the freedom 
which only a sitting posture could give. Around 
him sat his wife and children, half unconscious 
of his true state, and coming in and out with a 
hurried and anxious air, was old Elsie, still the 
faithful nurse, whenever she was needed at the 
cottage. She was now calling them to the noon 
meal, and took her own place beside the invalid. 
There were unmistakable tokens of approaching 
death to her practisdd eye; but she would not 
call them yet. ‘ He will waken first,” she thought, 
“and they will only disturb this quiet slumber.” 
But while she watched, she saw that no breath 
came through the open lips. She placed her 
hand upon his heart, and there was no pulsation 
there. Without pain or suffering, without even 
a struggle, Andrew Murray had closed his eyes 
upon all things dear and beautiful on earth— 
passing away without even a farewell to those 
whom he loved. 

We will not describe what followed. Every 
day, every hour, perhaps, there is death some- 
where, and everywhere the living mourn; each 
with an intensity proportioned not only to the 
loss, but also to the peculiar temperament of the 
individual mourner. Such occasions do not 
change persons. They only bring eut the depth 
of feelings never suspected to exist in them be- 
fore ; or they develop calmness and firmness 
whieh no one ever gave them credit for possess- 
ing. So it was with poor Agnes Murray and 
her children. For many months, the cottage 
looked too desolate for endurance; but as time 


softened imperceptibly the memory of their great 
sorrow, they lifted up their fair heads like 

ers after the storm, where the rain of re | 
gives place to the soft dew of to-morrow. 

Often there is a tale, a mournful one, too, of 
poverty and distress, after the beloved head of 
a family is removed, causing trials only inferior 
to the actual loss of the object who was the only 
stay of their life. ; 

Bat not so here; for Andrew was exact and 
punctual in all his affairs, and he had provided 
against want with a care and forethought which 
it would be wise for every man to imitate as far 
as possible. His will had been made on the 
very day on which he had first felt within him 
the seeds of death, and as far as human fore- 
sight could arrange, there was nothing for the 
bereaved wife to do, but to live on in her accus- 
tomed way with her children, and old Elsie Cam- 
eron, who had long made her only home with 
the Murrays. And when «the memory of the 
dead became softened in the lapse of years, 
there waseven happiness in that quiet house- 
hold. The mother did not forbid her daughters’ 
participation in the pleasures and amusements 
natural to their age; and there were few hearts 
that were not deeply interested in the two orphan 
children of a man widely known and generally 
beloved like Andrew Murray. They had grown 
up to womanhood with their distinctive traits 
growing stronger and deeper—Agnes still peace- 
ful and serene, diffusing calm and quietude 
wherever her presence fell, like the soft waving 
of the dove’s wing—Helen growing more pas- 
sionate as she came out from the brooding peace 
of her own home, and mingled more with the 
world, 

To their quiet, sea-side town, there came one 
summer an unusual numberof strangers. They 
who had been there before, induced many of the 
rambling tourists of the seasqn to accompany 
them thither, and among the crowd came Nor- 
man Ross, a rich Southerner now, but of old, 
only of moderate fortune. He had emigrated 
South at a period when fortunes fell like rain 
upon those who would risk most to obtain them ; 
and he risked all but honor, and won the prize. 
People said he had come to the North to carry 
off a New England bride, in preference to woo- 
ing the luxurious and indolent Southern dames. 
Be that as it might, it was not long before the 
individual bride herself was pointed out in the 
person of Helen Murray. That she favored him 
none could doubt. The pride which had hitherto 
kept all other suitors at a distance, vanished 
before the hope of winning Norman Ross. Not 
that she loved him, for she had not come to that 
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point yet. But such a conquest would be grate- 
fo her ambition, and moreover, her intellect 
would be satisfied with such a companion. 
Some thought it would be hard to say which of 
the sisters was the attraction, but all agreed that 
it lay in Mrs. Murray’s house, and would end in 
his becoming her son-in-law. Agnes, ever look- 
ing at her sister’s interest more than her own, 
persuaded herself and her mother, that Helen 
was the one sought, and she managed always to 
have them alone if possible, or to busy herself 
with something that required her at the farthest 
window of the little parlor where Norman Ross 
seemed to spend the most of his time. If a look 
of impatience followed her retreating figure, no 
one saw it, for Helen’s eyes were cast down with 
ill. concealed triumph. 

“ How ean I make Agnes understand that it 
is she that I wish to see?” was his daily ques- 
tion to himself. “I cannot tell her so in the pres- 
ence of her sister, and Helen never leaves the 
room.” And all the time Helen was wonder- 
ing that the declaration did not come, which 
she thought was trembling on his tongue; and 
she grew more and more gracious. 

The* season was waning, and many were 
leaving the sea-side for more sheltered quarters, 
but Norman Ross still lingered. The change 
brought him more frequently to Mrs. Murray’s 
house, and she had begun to like the really true- 
hearted and companionable young man, whose 
society enlivened them all so much. Helen, 
never very communicative, said nothing of her 
own hopes, and Agnes was equally silent. One 
evening Mr. Ross announced his intention of 
leaving thenextday. The news was received by 
Helen with surprise and disappointment, for she 
had fully expected him to say something about 
an engagement before he went ; and now it was 
the last evening of his stay. It was late when 
he rose to depart. «He went up to Mrs. Murray’s 
chair, and bade her adieu. Some emotion seemed 
to possess him which he could not conquer. At 
last, he spoke : 

“T may as well tell you, my kind friend, what 
has happened to me, since my idle, rambling life 
commenved. My partner at the South has ab- 
sconded, and I am a beggar, or nearly one, I 
suppose. I tell you this, so that you may not 
think of me again as a rich man.” 

“ Believe me, Mr. Ross,” said Mrs. Murray, 
“that no change could alter you in my eyes. 
Our friendship for you did not grow out of your 
wealth, nor can the loss of it do anything but 
strengthen it. For yourself, I am truly sorry, 
and trust that all is not lost, and that you will 


He bowed his thanks, and turned away to 
where Helen was sitting. Poor Helen! old 
Elsie’s prophecy was beginning to work for her 
instead of Agnes, for already a storm was in her 
heart that could not be dissipated in any sun 
that might shine. She felt mortified at the evi- 
dent encouragement she had given to Ross; for 
not a particle of true, unselfish love had been its 
source. Almost formally she returned his good- 
by clasp. Agnes was the last, and she had tears 
in her eyes. Perhaps a suspicion of the truth 
darted across his mind, for she gave him her 
hand far more cordially than she had ever done 
before. A gleam of joy lighted up his features ; 
and for a moment he was almost tempted to tell 
her what he had hitherto felt in regard to her. 

“But no,” he said to himself, “I will never 
ask her to wed my poverty. Ah, now comes the 
sting. And yet,” he added, musingly, “ it would 
be worth the experiment to know which would 
accept me now.” He looked at Helen who had 
sunk back, cold and stately—it was only for a 
moment—he drew Agnes to the door. “Tell 
me, Miss Murray, if your sister—if you think I 
have shown her too much attention?” He spoke 
quickly, almost wildly. , 

“T have no right to tell you her thoughts, Mr. 
Ross. For myself I can answer. You have 
shown her sufficient to entitle her to an ex- 
planation.” 

“‘ She shall have it,” he answered. “ Go to her, 
will you, and say that I wish to speak to her 
alone.” 

Agnes opened the door éf her own little con- 
servatory near, and promised to send her sister. 
“Go to him, Helen,” she said, “and perhaps 
you will comfort him in his misfortune.” 

Helen’s lip took a scornful curve, but she went 
in, and received his cold, calm offer of marriage. 
He was rejected, and his heart told him it was 
because of his poverty. He received his refusal 
with as chilling an air as herown. They came 
out together, and Helen escaped up stairs with- 
out a single word. He went back to the room 
where Agnes was sitting. Her mother had re- 
tired, and she sat there, musing, in the dim light 
of a small lamp, and the imperfect fire light, for 
it was a chilly evening, and required the warmth 
of a fire. 

She started when he came in alone, but tried 

to smile, and said, half gaily, “ May I greet you 

as a brother or not ?” 

He sat down by her and told her all, from the 

beginning up to that very hour when he had 

offered his hand to Helen. “I would have mar- 
ried her when my fortunes should have changed,” 


regain at least a competency.” 


he said, “ and she should never have known that 
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she was not my first and only choice. I know 
what you must think of my doing so; but I 
believe it was the best way. 1 was, however, 
almost perfectly sure that my misfortunes would 
alienate her. Nowshe cannot complain, because 
she has chosen her own course. Iam free. Tell 
me, then, if when I regain my wealth, I may 
hope to prosper my cause with you, now that 
you know all I have experienced.” 

Agnes looked up, all radiant with tears. “If 
indeed he had loved her first, and her sister’s in- 
terests would not suffer, she would bind herself 
to him now. Wealth nor poverty should ever 
be a question with her. She would glory in the 
love that could not bestow aught but itself upon 
her.” 

And so the contract was made that bound the 
two together. Helen knew all the next day. 
Apparently there was no pang followed the an- 
nouncement, and that evening saw her flirting 
with young Sherwood, who was both rich and 
handsome, while Agnes gave herself up to the 
new joy of being beloved, even though she had 
parted, perhaps for a long time, with Norman 
Ross. 

His first letter arrived early after his departure. 
His affairs were not so much involved as he ex- 
pected. With the second, came the news that 
nearly the whole had been refunded by an act of 
sudden penitence, occasioned by a severe illness 
on the part of the offender. Helen’s face turned 
crimson, and her eyes flashed, when this was 
told by Agnes ; but the happy girl saw it not. 
She believed that Helen’s heart was given to 
young Sherwood, and that her attentions to Ross 
were only to cover her attachment to the other. 

But Helen could bear it no longer. She burst 
out into an indignant storm of passion, accused 
Agnes of treachery and double dealing, and 
tannted her with the preference of Norman Ross 
for herself. Altogether, a scene most unworthy 
of a sister was enacted, and the heart of Agnes 
was wounded to the quick by her unjust imputa- 
tions, although she answered her with as much 
gentleness as she could command. 

There was an unwilling listener to this con- 
versation. Unknown to either, young Sher- 
wood had been shown into the next room, and 
heard what forever deterred him from engaging 
himself to Helen Murray. ‘ 

The home of Agnes is in the sunny south, 
where her sweetness and goodness form its best 
charm to her husband. Helen received with 
coldness every invitation to visit them; and 
when her mother passed a winter with Agnes, 
Helen went to visit a friend, to spend the time 
until she returned. 


' the ship havin 


“You saved me from ruin, Agnes,” said 
Norman to his wife, the only time which the sub- 
ject was ever mentioned after their marriage. 
“T should infallibly have taken to evil courses, 
had I a wife like your sister.” 

And Agnes so earnestly implored that he would 
not judge her too harshly, that he dropped the 
subject forever, thankful that the angel of peace 
brooded over his home. 

Does Helen live unmarried? No; for her 
beauty gained her a lover, and his wealth sup- 
plies her every whim. As the world goes, she 
is a very tolerable wife to a husband who cares 
little for his home, and finds more congeniality 
among his boon companions, than in the calm 
sunshine of domestic peace. But to this day, 
she has not forgiven Agnes for marrying Nor- 
man Ross. Elsie died many years ago ; leaving 
her prophecy for Agnes unverified. 


SHIP-BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 

It is clear, says Punch, that ship-building is 
merely in its cradle. The Yankees are deter- 
mene | not to be out-reached by the Leviathan. 
We are informed that, at New York, they are 
building a ship so tremendously long that there 
is no part of the ocean sufficiently broad to enable 
itto turn. This difficulty is to be obviated by 
two wheels—one on the Ameri- 
can end, the other on the English. ‘The passen- 

rs will simply have to walk across. Long be- 
ore you have time to stroll from one wheel 
to another you will be at your journey’s end. 
There will be cabstands at various points, for 
the convenience of those who cannot keep u 
with the speed of the vessel. An omnibus will 
also start at the commencement of each trip. It 
guarantees to reach the other extremity of the 
vessel precisely at the same time that the vessel 
touches at the desired harbor. For the accom- 
modation of pedestrians, persons gging from 
England to America are requested to Keep on the 
right hand side of the vessel, whilst passengers 
walking from the American continent to the 
European are directed to go on the left. There 
are to be shops on both sides all the way. The 
mere rent of these is expected to pay for the out- 
lay of the building. The ship is not yet chris- 
tened, but it is expected that, out of compliment 
to the Yankees, it will be called the Stretcher. 


German Emicration.—Every day brings to 
light some new proof of the effects produced on 
the population of Germany by the extensive 
emigration which has been going on for some 

ears. The most recent instance has occurred 
n the district around Elbertield. When the 
allotted contingent of recruits was called out, it 
was found that of 1300 of the male population, 
reported for service, not more than 95 made 
their appearance, and these, upon examination, 
were found to be unfit for military duty. 


Many speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but | mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men. 
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THE BONNIE BLACK EYE. 


BY DR. FRED. HOUCK. 


0, I care not for pain or for sorrow, 
They’ll pass like the clouds soon away— 
For the sun may shine bright on the morrow, 
Though shrouded in darkness to day. 
Then away with the gloom dark as night, » 
And let joy and pleasure draw nigh, 
For the Beart is illumined by the light 
That beams from thy bonnie black eye. 


And if still by hard fate I am driven, 

Through paths that are darksome and dread, 
O, that beam, like the Iris of heaven, 

Will renew the bright hopes that had fled. 
Then away with all grief and all pain, 

And gloom from this bosom shall fily— 
And the heart will reflect back again 

The beams from thy bonnie black eye. 


Though the world should prove false and unkind, 
If thou look kindly on me, 
Earth's troubles would pass like the wind, 
I'd think but of joy and of thee. 
Then away with dull sorrow and care; 
But still the breast yields up a sigh, 
For I feel there is something to fear 
F the glance of thy bonnie black eye. 


I ask not for worldly called pleasures— 
Task not in story to shine; 
But what's richer to me than earth’s treasures, 
I ask this—that thou wouldst be mine. 
Then, O soon would this heart be at rest, 
And its joy with angels would vie— 
For of mortals I'd be the most blest, 
With her of the bonnie black eye. 


THE INVISIBLE ARTIST: 
— OR,— 


THE QUADROON SLAVE. 


BY MARTHA WHORTLEY BENTON. 


Tue castle of Otranto was situated among 
the most delicious scenes of Southern Greece. 
It was a bold ruin—a landmark whose veteran 
towers told a tale of other years, and with its 
fountains, lawns and galleries, was unmatched, 
grand and venerable. 

Oswald, the primal hero of our story, was the 
last heir to these veteran towers, the doted-upon 
and only child of Sir Constans Cremorne. He 
was haloed by that golden crescent which wealth 
throws about its proteges, and long descended 
from the patriotic and noble-born, and the fond 
father saw in the future a brilliant and starlit ca- 
reer for this pride of his life. It was, indeed, 
sufficient to gladden any parent’s heart. And 
with his deep bright eyes, his classic mouth, and 
beautifully-moulded head, crowned with an infin- 


ity of soft fair ringlets, could any mother but 
fold him to her heart and shut away all that was | 
discordant with the peace of his early years ? 

Overpassed that rosy lawn that lays so smiling 
and enchanted between the cradle and the uni- 
versity, our hero began to manifest those attri- 
butes which so eminently characterized him in 
after years. Poetic, passionate, keenly alive to 
the beautiful, proud, and a little bit of a tyrant 
withal, he was a worthy scion of so venerable a 
stock. 

A few years tuition among the master spirits 
of literature and elegance gave what Sir Con- 
stans considered the coup de grace to his noble 
son; and Oswald, ever restless for adventure, 
and at restraint, essayed a pilgrimage to the ruin, 
the hollow cave, the steep, crowned with the cy- 
press and the olive, and hallowed by battle mem- 
ories of the past. 

In travelling far to the north of Greete, across 
the limpid waters of the Golden Horn, and 
through the classic dells of the Drave and the 
Danube, there flitted before his vision one of 
those types of perfection which haunt the poet’s 
dream, and live in the painter’s ideal, and flour- 
ish in freedom throughout that morning land, 
that Valley of Sweet Waters, which gives the 
East its fitness for an Eden. 

This Haidee, which overturned the ambitious 
schemes of young Cremorne, he first saw as she 
sported with her gazelle among the fountains, 
graceful in every gliding motion, and musical in 
every light laugh that echoed, in her sports, from 
faultless lips slightly parted, in their ruby rich- 
ness, like the cleft of a pomegranate blossom. 
There was adeep magic in her sparkling eyes, so 
oriental and so deep, and in the exuberant folds 
of raven hair that fell around her neck with a 


* Grace beyond the reach of art,” 


adding much to the languid beauty of her pas- 
sionate eye, and this, combined with a form 
Praxiletes would have worshipped, wrouglit 
Oswald to ecstacy. 

Though the incautious youth, springing to her 
side to breathe out his enthrallment, was shut out 
from the fair face by the veil that modesty drew 
before her features, and he saw the fairy disap- 
pear, with her drapery floating in the wind, like | 
a cloud around a statae—though the first pre- 
lude was quite unsuccessful in its completion, yet 
he had the satisfaction, ere long, to feel confident 
of the spell he exerted over this “bird of para- 
dise,” and in perfect freedom they flirted to- 
gether, thinking only of each other, of the pres- 
ent—not of the past or the future. 

The oft-written epistles, which had formerly 
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sped away to Otranto castle, were now discon- 
,tinued entirely ; and the ready brain, and the 
willing pen, were only occupied now in celebrat- 
ing this “‘ Tulip Cheek.” Even to the confiden- 
tial fellow-traveller, the intimacy was not con- 
fided. Solemn, sweet and secret it existed, un- 
til it grew into genuine love—that mysterious 
union of soul and sense in which the lowliest 
dew-drop reflects the image of the brightest star. 

Leila, for such this oriental beauty was named, 
was sequestered among the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of one of the nabobs of the East, to whom 
our hero had been presented and recommended. 
The infatuation had so rapidly grown between 
the two new friends, Leila and Oswald, and the 
honeyed draught of rapture so intoxicating to the 
latter, that he had not stopped to inquire into the 
ties that bound the fair inamorata to his host; 
that she existed, and called him sige, sufficed. 

Morrelli was a stern man, and his eye kindled 
at any humiliation of his dignity ; yet he seemed 
to be fully aware how great an ornament the 
graceful Leila afforded to his establishment, and 
no pains had been spared to mould her in ac- 
cordance. She played the harp, was the first in 
the dance, and the sweetest-voiced of all the 
damsels that warbled by the Danube. 

At length Oswald dreamed out his unreal 
dream, in which but a temporary link seemed to 
bind their hearts with a silken tie, and he thirsted 
to claim her, entirely, supremely, irrevocably 
his, and only his. 

Morrelli had long looked upon this amour as 
inexpedient and wayward, and by indifference 
and sternness made our hero understand his 
primitive right to dictate the beautiful Leila. 
Here Oswald betrayed his devotion and enthrall- 
ment, and meeting with scorn and defiance, per- 
suaded Leila secretly to fly with him, become his 
bride, and share his fortune, promising that he 
would lay his heart and life at her feet to serve 
her; and at length their love was consummated 
by that binding vow that binds two hearts to- 
gether, never to be separated without severing 
the vital cords of each. 

And then Oswald, for the first time, realized 
his true position. He had scarcely breathed the 
fragrance of twenty summers, and Leila was 
plucking the roses of her fifteenth. He was 
without any fixed principles of life, and he was 
no longer to please himself alone, but must also 
be the protector and the guiding star of one 
younger than himself, beautiful, erring and frail. 
He knew the great hopes that, as the “heir of 
Otranto,” were built up upon him, and this 
liaison of his, he felt, had rendered him unwor- 
thy, and it galled his pride. Morrelli, too, com- 
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menced in threatening terms to upbraid him for 
his presumption ; and, with his beautifal Leila, 
he fled to Venice, and, ingenious and versatile, 
and nerved to energy at thought of his fair bride, 
he entered the studio of an eminent artist, deter- 
mined to sooner die than call upon his father. 

At length the love of Oswald and Leila is 
crowned with life’s deepest, purest joy ; their 
united lives have reappeared in a new existence, 
and they feel that without this rich experience, 
the human heart can never know one half its 
wealth of love. 

Lesandro (for so it was Oswald’s fancy to 
name their boy, in commemoration of an old bal- 
lad) was of a lighter brown than Leila in com- 
plexion, but rich and glowing as an autumnal 
leaf. The iris of his large dark eye had the 
melting, mezzotinto outline, which gives so 
plaintive and languishing an expression. He 
was flexile in form, and graceful as an antelope ; 
and in the warm atmosphere of father’s and 
mother’s love, he grew like a flower open to the 
sunshine. 

We need not tell what commotion and cha- 


grin was felt in the Grecian home at Otranto, 
when the youthful folly of our hero was made 
known. Sir Constans was haughty and defiant, 
at first, and then there came a yearning towards 
his second life; and he travelled into the East, to 
learn from the fountain-head the humiliating tale 
of Oswald’s infatuation. Some startling facts 
were gathered, in this quarter, respecting the 
birth and descent of the beautiful Leila, and 
armed with these, Sir Constans prepared to 
wrest home again the heart of his noble son. 

Meanwhile, Oswald was advancing in his 
new employment to a great degree of perfection ; 
while Leila and Lesandro adorned his cottage 
home, and offered to his heart and to his pencil 
the ideals of love and beauty. 

Ten years of happiness had now passed over 
the head of Oswald, and then the scene changed. 
The ambition, which had characterized Sir Con- 
stans, seemed—to have been transferred to the 
son; an enemy had been at work, and he who so 
late had been hedged about with love’s tenderest 
guardianship, now spurned at its solicitude. 

The name of Oswald Cremorne already stood 
high in the world of art, and each day was add- 
ing some new triumph to his exertions. But he 
grew careless of his home; and though the light 
in Leila’s eyes was just as fond and bright, and 
the guileless heart as warm, yet discord pre- 
vailed where harmony once reigned. The love 
claspings of the darling child were less frequent, 


‘the regretful lingering, ere the farewell was 


taken, almost forgotten. Sir Constans had been 
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at work—selfish of the idolatry of Oswald with 
other images than the parent heart could offer. 
Leila was the daughter of an African slave 
who had, likewise with her child, borne the palm 
for beauty. She was the property of Morrelli, 
and when she laid her own life down to give ex- 
istence and beautiful aspiration to her child, 


Morrelli placed it among the fountains and ga- 
zelles, reared it with tenderness, and loved it as 


his own. But there yet remained that curse 
upon her brow—the glowing tinge—the curse of 
Cain. It was of course a profound secret to 
Oswald,and when Sir Constans insinuated the 


whole, he denied the possibility. 
“?Tis false—a base fabrication to effect the 


purposes of a tyrant!” he exclaimed, as he rose 
from his easel, beside which the father had 
breathed of the unworthiness of Leila. ‘‘Another 
word, and you leave my studio! You have never 
seen her, or you could never lisp the words you 
now dare! And were itall true, do you suppose 
it could make any difference with me? You are 
mistaken in your son !” 

But the insidious tongue had breathed out its 
venom, and Oswald grew restless and impatient, 
oftentimes gloomy, and Leila was often startled 
to find how searching was the gaze he rivetted on 
her face. Lesandro, too, seemed to have lost his 
power to please ; he less often climbed his fath- 
er’s knee, or ran by his side with glad laugh and 
lightsome bound, and Leila pressed him to her 
own bosom with a vehement love and agony that 
made him shudder. e 

Pride at length did the work. Oswald had 
absented himself considerably from the hearth- 


stone where 80 much happiness had formerly been 
his lot. Often for whole nights he came not 


near the threshold of his home ; and when once 
more with his wife and child, in answer to her 


solicitude and caress, his dogged answer was - 


“of some pressing engagement in his studio, or 
new dream image to be portrayed, requiring ap- 
plication and solitude.” 

One night, left alone through all the dreary 
hours, Leila felt the sad forebodings that there 
were dark clouds passing over her life’s bright 
sky; and as she listened to the still breathing of 
her beautiful boy, she pondered on the strange, 
wild conduct of his father—of her dear Oswald. 
Long into the dread, silent midnight she waited, 
and listened for his footstep; and as he eame 
not, she bent her head low, and covering her 
face with her hands, gave way to the pent-up 
agony which her neglected heart had so long 
stified. Sleep, that comforting friend of the 
heart broken and disconsolate, at length hushed 
the low sobs of the lonely Leila, while dreams of 
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her old home, of her gazelle, and her lute, made 
her rest a fairy Elysian of happiness. 

Bright, beautiful morning was gilding tHe 
fairy land of Venice, cresting the blue waves 
with beauty, and lighting up the curtained 
apartments of the beautiful quadroon, who was 
startled from her slumber by the soft pressure of 


child arms about her neck, and moist, warm lips 


on hers, aud again she waked to the fair, bright 
face of her petted boy. 

“Dear mother,” exclaimed the boy, “my 
father was here this morning! He waked me 
from sleep with a kiss, but he was strange and 


wild, and when I sprang to caress him, he put 
me aside with, ‘child of a slave!’ What does 


it mean, mother? not that beautiful lady in the 
picture, with chains about her ankles and arms, 
and big tears in her eyes, that hangs in my 
father’s studio? He told me that was a slave! 
O, it must be dreadful, mother, to be a slave! I 
called him father, and he snatched his hand 
away from mine; but when I told him I was his 
own darling bay, he folded me as he used to do 
in the good old times when he used to stay at 
home with you and me. O,my father! my 
father !” 

The passionate child buried his face in his 
mother’s lap, and wild with grief, made the whole 
air resound with his cries. 

And then the horrid trath came at once to the 
grief-stricken Leila. What could she say to 
comfort her child, when her own heart was burst- 
ing? Patiently, day after day, the mother and 
her child waited for the return of Oswald; no 
greeting and no parent came. The studio was 


closed, the Venetian cottage desolate, and the 
mother and her child, who had been so loved 


and so caressed, were homeless, friendless and 
forlorn. 

Troubles never comie singly ; and ere a month 
had passed over the heads of the outcasts, rough 


hands had been laid on the once cherished wife, 
and bold claims maintained to the possession of 
their bodies—and they were slaves ! 

Oswald, over-persuaded by the promises and 
ambitious interference of his father, and fanned 
by that pride which was stronger than affection 
(as well as threatened by the tyrannical father 
of Leila, who was likewise her master and her 
child’s), at length fled from the cottage, the love- 
nest of many happy years, from the arms of one 
whom he had chosen from all the world beside, 
from the fond caresses of their beautiful child, 
and was deemed, as of old, the manly, the hand- 
some, and the noble heir of the noble house of 
Otranto. 

Courted and canonized for his perfection in the 
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art of picture-poetry, and so gallant, how Oswald 
_ was fawned upon and preferred ! Reminiscences 
of his once-loved Leila kept all vague ideas of 
feminine attachment for some time in check, un- 
til so often had the attentions of the great painter 
been elicited, that his vanity became aroused, and 
Leila and Lesandro became unwelcome intruders 
in his thoughts. And silken ringlets of the 


brightest gold, and blue eyes, to which the 


violet was harsh now, shone—love-tokens for the 
wealthy and popular, and laid on the same 
breast where tresses dark as night, and eyes 
dreamy, shadowed and darkling, had once wept 
and smiled; and here, for a brief space, allow 


us to leave the great Cremorne, and over the 


boundary of other lands, amid very different 
scenes, seek the welfare of Leila and Lesandro. 
Back, amid the old scenes of girlhood, pleas- 
ure and maiden love, ere cruel Fate, which 
had been born with her, had ever been allowed 
to darken her bright years, the mother and her 


child were borne. She pined in heart, and made 


loud lamentation for the being she had so loved, 
and when they told her of the marriage of Os- 
wald, the life-blood in her heart stood still, and 
she folded it away within her, in loneliness, mis- 
ery and despair. Fate had decreed a separa- 
tion between the mother and child, though Leila 


exerted herself to the utmost to preserve her 


beautiful boy to herself, as the last remnant of 
that other life she had led, so brief and so bliss- 
ful, and of him who had turned its bright pages 
for her; but it seemed inexorable, and distance 
divided the mother and her lovely and loving 
thild. 


Several years had now passed over the char- 

acters of our story, and in the studio of one of 
the greatest painters in Venice several students 
were engaged at their easels—all of them bright- 
eyed and bold-browed, as geniuses are generally. 
The materials and the morceaus, which charac- 
terized the detail of their wonderful art, lay in 
graceful confusion in all parts of the room, and 
as they plied the pencil, the following unique 
conversation circulated : 
* “ So the great maestro is to visit us! Signor 
Angelique will have to apply himself somewhat, 
methinks, to finish that extraordinaire, he has 
plotted so deep, to be able to present it to my 
lord! A worthy chef d’auvre of so talented and 
popular an artist! What think you, Sebastian, 
of signor’s ‘Descent from the Cross?’ The 
arms of the beloved disciple seem rather ex- 
tended, in my opinion.” 

“ Hush, Francois! senor will overhear—and 
you know his petulance!” exclaimed the one 


addressed, turning round, and casting a hasty 
glance at the first speaker. “He knows it as 
well as you do, and it makes him vexed; he 
spoiled the outline of my ‘ Beggar’ this morn- 
ing, out of mere nervousness. But take care, 
maestro! or you will blanch the cheek of your 
Madonna out of shade! And you remember the 
Ave Marias you have to weep, when carelessness 


is the father of mistake! What of my lord, this 
great critic, and the monseigneur of art, of 
whom all Venice stands in such awe? He is 
human, I suppose ?”” 

“Ask Senor Angelique! All I know,” re- 
plied Francois, “is that he once took up paint- 
ing out of spite, and being rich and powerful, 
became the tyrant of his brotherhood. The most 


laudable and peerless of his productions is said 


to be the ‘ Mother and Child,’ in the ducal pal- - 


ace, and that was by his own experience in the 
beautiful.” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed a smaller youth, who 
had not before spoken. “ But that is only one 


half the story; Michael Steno was in the studio 
with him when he was. painting it, and he said 
the original was his own wife and child, who 
were beautiful enough to turn even the head of 
an artist 

“ Really, Vincenza, you are quite an enthu- 
siast! Let the great maestro and Signor An- 
gelique both beware of a rival. But hold! here 
comes monseigneur !” 

Signor Angelique was a tall, dark man, with 
piercing black eyes, and, from all outward ap- 
pearance, proud and bigoted. At his entrance, 
the merry gossip of the students ceased, and 
each one profoundly bowed, as he entered. Af- 


ter surveying the several endeavors of his stu- 


dents, he walked to his own easel, and removing 
the shading drapery, regarded it for a moment 
with a searching look, and then turning sud- 
denly upon Francois, exclaimed : 

“Which of you has dared to piece out my 
imperfection with your own light and shade?” 

“ Snrely it is none of us, I can answer,” re- 
plied Francois, as he looked upon the graceful 
akimbo arms of the Apostle John, which the 
maestro had left awkward gnd unfinished. 

“Then 1 must have corrected en sonambula. 
Andy, bring my pallette and brush ! It is time I 
had put the finishing touch here.” 

At this command, a youth of fourteen sum- 
mers made his appearanee from behind a screen 
where the tools of the studio were bestowed. 
He was eminently handsofhe, slender, and dark- 
eyed; and with a melancholy radiance in his 
dark features, which was as unusual as his mo- 
tions were graceful, he glided to the side of 
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Angelique, performed his bidding, and again 
disappeared to resume his occupation. 

The maestro said but little; but the conver- 
sation of the young stadents was particularly 
rife with anticipation of the criticisms their crea- 
tions were soon to undergo. And after several 
hours of application, as the day faded into twi- 
light, they one by one folded up their endeavors. 
Angelique was the last to leave his task, giving 
the boy Andy double charge to be upon his 
guard lest the same invisible artist, who had 
taught him the lesson the previous day, should 
strew more colors over his chef d’euvre during 
the coming night. 

So, day after day, the young students and 
their morose tutor labored and conversed—the 
workmanship of Angelique always presenting a 
different phase af beauty, and a nearer degree of 
perfection in the morniug, than he left upon it at 
night. Irritated and nonplussed, he harangued 
his pupils and suspected and belied them all. 

“ To-night, Andy, I forbid your retiring at 
all,” exclaimed the artist, as he once again pre- 
pared to leave. “To-morrow I must add the 
last touch to my masterpiece, and prepare my 
studio fur the reception of our honored guest, 
Monseigneur Cremorne! and should the invis- 
ible again ply pallette and brush, my wrath will 
be unconquerable. And on your vigil it de- 
pends. Mind, now! don’t be caught napping, 
on your peril !” 

The boy received these commands in silence, 
and again the door of the studio was locked. 

“ Francois,” exclaimed the artist Sebastian, 
as they loitered on the threshold of the gallery, 
“Angelique is anxious about the phantom of the 
night that haunts his studio and teaches him 
such errors in his art. For our own gratifica- 
tion, let us watch with the boy Andy to-night! 
To-morrow is a great day for Angelique, 
remember.” 

“Well, well! anything that suits your fancy. 
So here goes.” 

It was midnight in the studio of the painter 
Angelique. Sebastian and his friend Francois 
laid perdu in the antechamber; and the boy 
Andy, entirely unconscious of their presence, 
was stretched, half asleep, on the carpet. The 
clock struck one, and the boy started up as if 
alarmed that he had dared to slumber. He took 
from his breast a crucifix, and kneeling down, 
bent his head over it in the most reverential 
manner. Then rising to his feet, he grasped the 
taper and the pallette, and casting a searching 
glance around the apartment, removed the cov- 
ering from Angelique’s chef d’cuvre, and scan- 
ning it for a brief moment, began to trace a halo 
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around the Saviour’s head, to tinge the limbs 
more perfectly, and with the taste of an artist, to 
complete the picture. The clock struck four, 
and again the youth started. The pallette was 
put away, the light extinguished, and the boy 
shrunk away behind his screen silently and un- 
seen. Francois,and Sebastian looked at each 
other with astonishment; but they placed their 
fingers on their lips and withdrew, hardly ac- 
knowledging to themselves the wonder they had 
discovered in the invisible artist. 

It was morning in the studio of Senor An- 
gelique Lioni. Earlier than usual, the maestro 
and his pupils had resumed their preparations 
for their honored guest. With an eager hand, 
Lioni dashed away the drapery from his easel, 
seized the brush, when lo! the most perfect and 
finished picture was presented, that ever adorned 
his gallery. He was bewildered! Seizing Fran- 
cois by the arm, he drew him before the tableau, 
exclaiming : 

“By St. Mark! the heavens help me! The 
‘invisible artist again! Summon the boy Andy, 
and threaten to cut out his tongue, if he reveals 
not this mystery. But make way! here comes 
monseigneur !”’ 

Upon this, Oswald Cremorne, the courted and 
polished friend of art, and man of taste, entered 
with a courtly bow; and after examining the 
creations of the pupils of Lioni, and bestowing 
much commendation, proceeded to the long- 
cherished masterpiece of their master. 

“ You well deserve the praise I have heard 
bestowed upon your brother!” exclaimed the 
delighted Cremorne. “ This is assuredly match- 
less! ] should think an angel must have guided 
your pencil in those fine touches which give the 
exquisite expression to the features! But as you 
know its perfections, what need to praise ?” 

“And so I think our holy mother did grant 
me aid!” returned Angelique. “I have no 
recollection of gilding those rays of glory, or 
platting that crown of thorns; but if such angel 
visitant came here, none knows of it save the 
boy Andy. Where are you, boy? If you have 
seen any white browed dignity at my easel, come 
reveal !” 

Trembling in every limb, the terrified boy 
made his appearance; but he did not speak. 
Cremorne looked at the youth’s bright eyes, and 
a film for a moment came across the clear vision 
of the noble man. The boy, too, seemed stricken 
with pallor; but terrified at the fierce command 
and rough grasp of his master, he dropped his 
deep eyelids and again he hesitated and faltered 
in his speech. 

“Give the boy fifty lashes for his dogged- 
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ness!” exclaimed Lioni, wrought up to a perfect 
frenzy of vexation. 

Here Francois and Sebastian came to his 
relief, and in a few brief words, explained the 
wonderful talent and singular conduct of the 
invisible artist. 

“Down on your knees, Lesandro, and beg 
pardon of my lerd for your presumption!” 
(“Impudent fool!” exclaimed Angelique, aside, 
as the suppliant knelt at Cremorne’s feet.) 

“ Ask gold, Lesandro !’”” exclaimed Francois. 

“ Ask to be received as a pupil into our 
studio!” preferred Sebastian. 

“ Ask for your freedom !” whispered Vincenza 
in the poor boy’s ear. 

And here the electric chord was touched. He 
raised his hands, and letting his head fall upon 
his breast, faltered : 

“The freedom of my mother! I am the child 
of a slave.” 

Oswald Cremorne bit his lip, as he raised up 
the prostrate suppliant. He asked of him his 
name, his birth and memories. 

Believing the reader can find the mysterious 
link that bound the nobleman and the boy-slave 
into father and son more gracefully than we can 
portray it, allow us to drop the curtain over the 
studio of Angelique Lioni, and shift the scene 
to the emancipation of the life servitude, of the 
pent-up feelings of broken hearts, and of the 
freed spirits, to better worlds. 

“Mother, mother, you are free—you are free 
-——and I am no longer a slave!” were the glad, 
dear words that broke from the lips of the boy, 
as half frantic with joy, he sprang into her arms. 
“And see—he is come back! I told you he 
would. Ah, he did not forget Leila and Le- 
sandro.” 

Less beautiful Leila might have become since 
Oswald last turned away in scorn from her ten- 
derness ; but as she sprang with ‘a glad, wild 
scream of joy to his breast, he only saw her the 
same pure, bright gazelle she appeared when his 
boy-heart first greeted her among the roses in 
the Valley of Sweet Waters. And all the past 
of joy, bliss and sorrow, passed in quick review 
before him. 

His noble boy knelt beside him, while his dar- 
ling Leila, pressed fondly to his heart, still better 
recalled that moment of triumph when, with his 
eager, poet eyes and his artist’s pencil, he created 
on the canvass the masterpiece of the ducal 
palace—“ The Mother and her Child.” Ex- 
quisite of happiness, the other partner of his 
bosom, wooed in ambition, he had long before 
laid to sleep among her native hills und waters, 
and he only dreamed now, with Leila and Le- 


sandro, “to remount the river of his years” 
and live in an Eden of his own creating. 

He bent low his head to whisper of hope, of 
life and love in the ears of the broken-hearted ; 
but the transition from despair to delight had 
been too much for the beautiful quadroon, and 
the pure, warm heart was pulseless within the 
frame where it had quivered, thrilled and over- 
flowed. Under a spreading tree beside the 
Venetian cottage, with a small white cross at her 
head, twined with the cypress vine, Leila the 
quadroon slave was buried, and Lesandro and 
monseigneur often lingered long with memory at 
her grave. 

No longer the child of a slave, Lesandro 
was received into the studio of the greatest artist 
in Venice. And as his infancy and boyhood had 
been sacred as his own life, so his dawning 
manhood and renown shed perfume on the de- 
clining intellect of Oswald, as the rose-tree hal- 
lows the decaying petals of its former sweets 
with the aroma of new and fresher blossoms. 
“The Mother and Child” was purchased and 
restored again to the walls of the Venetian cot- 
tage, where the last days of Oswald Cremorne 
were passed, and the “ Descent from the Cross,”” 
by The Invisible Artist, hung for a hundred 
years amid the magnificence of St. Mark. 


BOYHOOD OF LORD BACON, 


Francis Bacon was born in the Strand, in 
1651. His health was delicate; and by his 
gravity of carriage, and love of sedentary pur- 
suits, he was distinguished from other boys, 
While a mere child, he stole away from his play- 
fellows to a vault in St. James’s Fields, to in- 
vestigate the cause of a singular echo which he 
had observed there; and when only twelve, he 
busied himself with speculations on the art of 
legerdemain. At thirteen, he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which he lett after 
a residence of three years, “ carrying with him a 
profound contempt for the course of study pur- 
sued there, a tixed conviction that the system of 
acad@mic education in England was radically 
vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on which the 
followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, 
and no great reverence for Aristotle himself.— 
From Tunbe’s School Days of Eminent Men. 


DISCOVERY IN. ELECTRICITY. 

Tt has been discovered that positive electricity 
will extinguish the flame of a lamp, and nega- 
tive electricity will increase it. When the flame 
of about two inches in height is charged posi- 
tively, from a powerful machine, it is rapidly 
shortened to total extinction. When the tlame 
is charged negatively, it is immediately enlarged, 
a portion of it being impelled down around the 
wick tube for the distance of an inch, and a por- 
tion also elongated above. This ie one of the 
many interesting discoveries that are constantly 
being made in electricity. —Sctentific American. 
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HOME IS SAD WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


BY H. D. L. WEBSTER. 
Home is sad without a mother! 
Gloom and darkness hover there; 
Eyes of childhood, wet with weeping, 
Speak of sorréw and despair. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
© home is sad without a mother! 


Home is sad without a mother! 
Mouldering yonder in the tomb, 
Tlands we've often felt caressing 
Silken curls in childhood’s home. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
O home is sad without a mother! 


Home is sad without a mother! 
Vacant is the ‘‘ old arm chair ;” 
Lips of love are cold and silent— - 
Silent in the church-yard there. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
© home is sad without a mother! 


Tiome is sad without a mother! 
Up there in the spirit land, 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Form a circle, hand in hand. 
“ Kiss me, sister! love me, brother!” 
O angel home, where dwells sweet mother! 


THE DUKE’S BRIDE. 


BY FRANCES P, PEPPERELL. 

Tue grand drawing-rooms of the Palais Royal 
were g-blaze with splendor and echoing with all 
the gayety of the court, for the Regent, Anne 
of Austria, gave this night a ball at which all 
the beauty and nobility of the court were assem- 
bled. *The little king, Louis XIV., still a boy, 
in a magnificence of royal array, stood on his 
dais floor receiving the guests with the dignity 
of an older person, and his mother, her beauty 
yet unimpaired, and enhanced by gorgeous 
jewels, sat at her proud ease with the grafty 
Cardinal Mazarin standing by her side. The 
beautiful Duchess de Longueville, the Prince 
Cende, the intriguing Mdme. Chevreuse, the 
Cardinal de Retz, with a hundred others whose 
names are familiar as household words, all 
mingled in the crowd, beneath whose light airs 
and merriment lay that keen wakefulness and 
wary scheming characteristic of a French throng 
in all ages. More conspicuous than any courtier 
in the dazzle of a rich uniform, and the haughty 
height of a superb figure, was the young Duke 
of Guise, and being so nearly related to the 
reigning family, every motion of his, both here 
and elsewhere, was closely observed. He was 
but lately returned from the campaign, and the 
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marriageable beauties of the court were alert 
to obtain the first glimpse of his countenance, or 
the first mark of his favor. It was a handsome 
face that overlooked the throng so seriously, al- 
though beardless—soft, olive skin, dark eyes and 
hair, fine features with a somewhat scornful turn 
of the mouth, and the martial fire of his ancestor, 
Henry of Navarre, flashing from his eyes—and 
so, perhaps, thought not a few of those who, 
floating here and there, suffered their glances to 
follow the wandering figure. He had roamed 
through several rooms of the imposing suite, 
without finding anything to arrest his regard, 
when, moving aside to admit the entrance of 
another party, his eye was caught by what ap- 
peared a miracle of beauty, and he paused gaz- 
ing as if spell bound. A lady past the prime of 
life, yet still preserved by friendly embonpoint, 
very sumptuously dressed, preceded, leaning on 
the arm of a marquis whom he knew, and fol- 
lowed by one apparently her daughter. The 
last was in the first glow of her youth, more 
lovely than there are words to say ; tall, slender, 
and passing fair, she needed no ornaments to 
increase her beauty, and accordingly wore none 
but the clasps of frosted silver that bound her 
classic and snowy robe upon her pearly shoulders. 

Loads of golden hair perpetually striving to 
break forth in curls were caught back into a 
Grecian knot fastened by an arrow in whose head 

glittered a priceless diamond; and a skin of 
delicate brilliancy, large, sunny, blue eyes, radi- 

ant smiles hovering round a cherry mouth, pre- 

sented a masque of beauty. The simplicity of 
her costume was the perfection of art, the gentle 

ease of her manner, the low melody of her laugh, 

the grace of every motion, all bespoke an ex- 

quisite cultivation, while the duke confessed to 

himself that purity and trath were throned on 

the clear brow. 

“We are late, Gabrielle,” said the elder lady, 
as they passed. “ The cardinal is already sur- 
rounded, it will be impossible to speak with him 
concerning M. du Pons, to-night.” 

‘«Tt is quite as well,” he heard the most mu- 
sical voice ig the world reply, and he turned to 
follow it. 

As he would have advanced, De Retz caught 
his arm, und being delayed by his witty cate- 
chism he lost them entirely, but on entering the 
inner room saw Gabrielle standing beside the 
queen, who was bestowing upon her the special 
honor -of a conversation without sneers. He 
hastened to approach, that it might be incumbent 
on Anne of Austria to present him to her fair 
companion, but as he drew near, the Queen 


Regent, breaking off her affable smile, said : 
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* Another time, my dear,” motioning her 
away, and in turn delayed the duke till Gabrielle 
had become indistinguishable. 

“ Madame, you are generous,” he said, “ it is 
only royal beauty that can afford to share its 
dagzle with such as Mademoiselle Gabrielle.” 

“You know her?” cried the queen, taken un- 
awares. ‘“ Yes, she is indeed beautiful; we in- 
tend her for the bride of our good M. du Pons.” 
But glancing quickly round for Mazarin, who 
spoke apart with the marquis, she added as if 
fearful of committing herself, “ At least, that is 
M. du Pons’s wish.” Yet here the crafty queen 
saw in the quiet wonder of her auditor’s face 
that she was blundering, and anxious to extricate 
herself, exclaimed, “It is no state affair, that is, 
it is not a matter of policy at all—” 

“ Madame, it is not necessary to inform me of 
your majesty’s intentions regarding the dowry 
of your ladies,” said the duke, bowing low, and 
willing to depart, but the regent at once opened 
a less delicate topic, and detained him till the 
cardinal required her attention. 

Stepping down, the duke sought round vainly 
for the lady, and at last entered the dancing hall, 
where the gallant young king was just opening 
the ball by leading out as his partner, Mlle. Ga- 
brielle. The duke advanced through the hall, 


and when the graceful sport was concluded, the 
king led his partner to a seat near him. 

“Tt is the duke,” cried he, springing forward 
to embrace him, but remembering himself, only 
extended both hands, exclaiming, “ You are 
returned, M. de Guise. You have had great 


success, my cousin. You are a hero such as 
Francis. Navarre lives again in you, they tell 
me. I thank you. Mlle., you should know his 
grace, my very good friend, he is a victor, be- 
ware lest he conquer yourheart.” And with all 
the naivete of an artless child, the boy performed 
the very ceremony which his mother had wished 
should not be done at all. 

Tt was soon easy to escape from the hall to the 
balcony, from the balcony to the conservatory, 
to linger hours in the mazes of the latter place, 
to increase momently his acquaintance with the 
beautiful being on his arm, to feel himself the 
slave of her fascination, to open before her the 
stores of his vivid memory and imagination, 
and on resigning her to her chaperone, to be con- 
vinced that the rumored marriage with M. du 
Pons was not a thing desired by her. The next 
day’s call upon Mile. Gabrielle and her mother 
was only a matter of courtesy, and when it was 
repeated, the circumspect parent saw how much 
grander would be the Duchess de Guise than 
Madame du Pons, and the queen and cardinal 
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soon felt that madame was not so urgent for the 
marriage as she had been, and immediately dis- 
covered it as the effects of the duke’s frequent 
visits. To-day they rode together in the public 
gardens, Guise and Gabrielle, to-morrow they 
sat side by side in the theatre, again they floated 
in sumptuous barges down the evening Seine, or 
danced in the salons of the noblesse, yet not 
once had the queen, though perfectly aware of 
their companionship, been able to surprise them 
together. In so close an intimacy as this now 
existing, while the fall and winter months slipped 
away, no wonder if between the charming girl 
and the young martial hero something very like 
love sprung up, though still unconfessed. For 
the marriage of Gabrielle with M. du Pons, there 
were a hundred reasons, the chief one being that 
M. du Pons desired it, and M. du Pons was so 
immensely wealthy that his least smile was worth 
a principality, and he had moreover promised 
the queen a gift amounting to some millions of 
franes if her friendly agency succeeded in be- 
stowing on him this bride. Gabrielle was to a 
certain degree a favorite of the powers that be, 
and they even believed that in so wealthy a 
marriage her happiness would be promoted be- 
yond that point which any union could afford 


with the Duke of Guise, who, though of royal 


blood, was for his rank what might be called 
poor. Above these considerations, M. du Pons 
was a leader in the parliament, and his powerful 
influence’ once turned against them, in the ap- 
proaching contests with the people,might be more 
than they could sustain, and should Gabrielle, 
who, from her own and her mother’s benevolence, 
and the memory of her father, was extremely 
popular in her quartiere, marry with Guise, who 
as the grandson and image of Henry of Navarre 
was almost {idolized over the whole city, it was 
impossible to tell what disasters might ensue, 
even to the destruction of the present dynasty. 
Previous to the return of Guise, Gabrielle had 
not shown herself averse to M. du Pons; but 
now it was impossible to extract a word from her 
in relation to him. One spring day when the 
sweetest of winds drove all the southern country 
scents into the city, and the woods were all a 
flame of green, the whole court deserted the 
palaces and prim garden walks for a fete 
champetre in the beautiful forests around Fon- 
tainebleau. The queen and her sons and ladies, 
the cardinal and his suite, and all other solemn 
dignitaries, did not disdain to honor the occasion, 
all being in the simplest apparel, save only a 
narrow band of gold about the brow, which as a 
badge of sovereignty, the queen wore. Dispersed 
here and there through the vast alleys and re-- 
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cesses of the wood, it was almost impossible to 
maintain a complete surveillance, yet notwith- 
standing, one spy and another sought the queen 
with desired intelligence, and at the last one she 
looked up, laughing, towards the cardinal, and 
saying : 

“Now, my Lord Cardinal, Jove grasps his 
thunders,” she gathered up her train and dis- 
appeared among the tree-boles. 

A few moments rapid walking brought her to 
a little clearing, carpeted with the greenest turf, 
and shaded by immense trees, through which 
yellow patches of sunshine fell and illumined 
the scene. Across it, leaning against opposite 
trees, were the Duke of Guise and Gabrielle, she 
half shrouded in a net of ivy falling from the 
great boughs and transfiguring her fair face into 
that of a smiling wood-nymph. The duke 
seemed to have been speaking earnestly, and 
she, about to reply, paused with the smile frozen 
on her face, as the queen, entering, paused on the 
verge of the place. The duke saw the direction 
of her terrified eyes, and stepping to her side took 
her hand. 

“* Mademoiselle—Gabrielle! I may call you 


- so?’ he murmured hurriedly, “give me a right 


to protect you against what you fear. Speak 
quickly, tell me if this passion of mine, which 
you have not failed to see, offends. Do you 
loveme? Give mesome sign; speak, Gabrielle.” 

She slowly turned the great blue eyes, all the 
terror vanishing from them, and the beautiful 
smile beaming full upon him. 

“Do LI love you?” she replied. ‘“ Is it true 
that you ask it—do I not dream ?”’ 

“You wish it should be true? O, Gabrielle, 
is my love accepted—returned ?” 

“Do you really love me? I hardly hoped so 
much. Retarned—can you doubt it, dear ?”’ 

“We wear, then,” he exclaimed, “ an armor 
in which we are strong agaifst all fates.’ 

It was impossible to say more, for the queen 
was drawing near, wondering at the scene whose 
low words and impassioned accents were inaud- 
ible to her. Her laugh turned their eyes upon 
her. 
“ What act of tragedy is it?” she cried. “Or 
the fate of what nation do we decide? You 
love solitude, mademoiselle, and your grace loves 
mademoiselle. But we are sorry for that, are 
we not, Madame du Pons, that is to be ?”’ 

The duke’s eyes flashed, and with difficulty he 
restrained an indignant response. As for Ga- 
brielle, after having saluted the regent, she 
remained without replying to her interrogatory. 

“T am accustomed to be answered, Mile. 
Gabrielle,” said the queen. 
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“Your majesty’s pardon,” said Gabrielle, 
“ you did not address me.” 

“Did I not? I will teach you that I know 
my subjects’ titles! I gave you yours.” 

“No, madame.” 

“ You are not to be the wife of the person in 
question ?” cried the queen, angrily. 

“Never, your majesty, to be the wife of M. du 
Pons.” . 

The queen surveyed her in utter silence for a 
few moments, then without a word turned on her 
heel and swept away, while Guise took the 
trembling girl in his arms, and kissed off the 
starting tears. Anne of Austria hastily rejoined 
the cardinal, and pacing up and down the avenue 
where they were, detailed to him with angry 
gestures, the scene she had witnessed. Mazarin 
walked with her a few moments lost in thought. 
At last he said: , 

“If there were any disturbance here in which 
this troublesome fellow might be implicated, and 
shot or confined! But none—no war to which 
he can be dismissed. The war with Spain does 
not need him, and makes him too popular. The 
colonies are quiet, there is nothing—” 

“Naples has revolted from her rule, at Masa- 
niello’s signal, and he is ill,” said the queen, 
meaningly. 

“Ah, that is well. Your majesty’s sugges- 
tions are always apt. Your majesty is aware that 
an ancestor of Guise married in that kingdom. 
He has, therefore, Neapolitan blood. Let Mas- 
aniello die, and this hot-headed duke can claim 
it, to do which he will be obliged to leave Paris, 
and during his absence, the marriage we desire 
can be arranged.” 

“ But will Masaniello die ?” 

The cardinal answered by a glance and a 
laugh, but saidno more. From this day intima- 
tions were everywhere heard respecting Masani- 
ello’s failing health, of the Duke of Guise’s right 
to the sovereignty of Naples, till the conjectures 
and assertions reached his own and Gabrielle’s 
ears. Immediately the spirit he had inherited 
inspired him, the chivalric idea also irradiated 
Gabrielle, for she urged him to leave her, and 
go to"Rome where be would be ready to declare 
his claim, assuring him that she was safe and 
capable of preserving herself so till he should 
inform her of his success, when she would go to 
him. 

“Tam poor,” he said, bitterly, “ I have to-day 
but four thousand gold crowns in my treasury, 


and shall have no more this three months, and - 


while the cardinal keeps hundreds, there ave but 
six gentlemen in my suite.” 
“ But my love has the sword of Francis, and 
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clinging fondly to him as they parted. 


He divided with her a gold coin, she retaining 
one piece, and promising to obey no message | ance to mademoiselle. May I ask her perplexity 
from him unless accompanied by the half which | at present?” 
he took with him, and thus suddenly departing, “ The bastile,” she replied. 
he reached Rome unobstructed by any adverse 
influence from France. Meanwhile the days 
slipped on; there had been sufficient time for a | any. Sad indeed is the lot of those who enter. 
messenger to travel post haste to the neighbor- | Stone walls are a poor exchange for fair, free 
hood of Masaniello and back to Paris, and for 


another to follow, bringing news of his sudden | jailors for friends, husbands, lovers, wives. But 


and unaccountable death. 


“Now,” thought Gabrielle, “he has plunged | so terrible a place ?” 
into the wild waters of that revolt, he is strug- 
gling for his crown.” And she offered a thou- | etition ? 


sand prayers for his safety and success. 


No sooner was the news of the coveted death 
confirmed, than Gabrielle was summoned to the | who need it so much ¢” 


queen, and closetted with her during a stormy “ You do not mean that any friend of yours 
conversation on one side, and of quiet firmness | is in danger?” 


on the other. 


“ You must be prepared this evening, and you “Tf mademoiselle will not explain, most cer- 
shall not leave the palace until it is done,” said | tainly I can be of no service to her.” 


the queen at last, “ to.sign your marriage articles “T cannot marry M. du Pons—I do not wish 


with M. du Pons.” 


“Your majesty can require nothing of the | hands. 
kind from me,” returned Gabrielle, “ when as “It is painfal to be obliged to inform a lady 
you are aware, my faith is already plighted to | that one or the other step is inevitable.” 


M. de Guise.” 


it!” 


“That is easy for your majesty to say,” was | must feel in his majesty’s subjects.” 
the significant reply. “ But not being a queen, “ Then is there no hope?” she murmured in a 


I have no royal prerogative to do so.” 


Something like a blush overcame the hardi- The cardinal sat down, and remained a few 


hood of Anne of Austria before she replied : 


“ But at least, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, I have “Your case touches me,” said the wily dis- 


never broken faith with you.” 


“ Forgive me, madame ; but you request what | fact, nothing; merely to extend the time of your 


is impossible.”’ 

“I request nothing. I command! And 
obeyed I will be, or this night you shall sleep in 
the bastile! And remember, Gabrielle, remem- 
ber on how few its doors ever unclose.” 

So saying the queen abruptly rose and left her 
alone. Hardly was the door closed when 
through another one Mazarin stepped cautiously 
along, his head bent forward on his breast, but 
his eyes steadily surveying the horror-stricken 
girl. 

“OQ, monseigneur, save me—save cried 
Gabrielle, springing towards him, and seizing 
both his hands in hers. 

If there had been any pity in the man’s breast, 
or any tender remembrance, it could not fail to 
have been touched by the beautiful woman en- 
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the heart of Henry, and is never poor,” she said, | treating his protection; but his sardonic smile 


“Your faith!” sneered the queen. “Break | my marriage ¢” she asked, suddenly. 


and hypocritical courtesy remained unaltered. 
“T wish it were in my power to be of assist- 


“ Ah, mademoiselle, its iron doors never are 
unlocked, nor its thresholds twice crossed by 


landscapes, prison fare for luxurious tables, hard 


«what has mademoiselle to think of in relation to 


“You know all I can say, of what use is rep- 
O, had you never any mother or sister, 
any one who was a woman, and whom you 
loved, that your great power will fail me now 


“Do not play with me, monseigneur.” 


to be imprisoned,” she replied, clasping her 


“ What interest can your eminence have in 


“ Only the interest which the king’s minister 


low tone of despair. 


moments. 


sembler. “I will do what I can, which is in 


decision ; it would be indeed hasty to expect one 
final to night. I will vouchsafe your safety with 
the queen, and your answer shall be given at 
nine to*morrow evening.” 

“TI thank you for even that respite,” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Excuse me if I remark that your movements 
will be watched,” he added. “Should you 
think of escape it will be impossible, and bring 
certain punishment. It is a graceless task to be 
forced to address a lady thus, and especially one 
whose own mind will doubtless advise her of the 
wisest course. Your carriage waits.” And of- 
fering her his hand he conducted her through the 
halls to her coach, presenting to all spectators 
an example of rare condescension. 
Never pausing to give her distress expression, 
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Gabrielle bethought herself of a hundred pre- 
texts for escape, rejecting one after another as 
impracticable, till reaching home she sprang un- 
assisted up the steps, and ran to her own boudoir. 
Passing on her way her mother’s page, a new 

idea possessed her ; she hastily called him, and 

made him her confidant. He brought to her a 

suit of his clothes with velvet hat and feather, 

and short saucy cloak, and told her where horses 

could be obtained outside the city. She quickly 

bound a belt of gold inside all, stained her face 

with a darker but harmless wash, and though the 

police and all the gates were strictly ordered 

that no lady corresponding to her description 

should pass, there was nothing said concerning 

a page leading a red roan horse in a bridle, who 

accordingly issued into the fields and suburbs 

unquestioned, and ina few moments mounting 
his steed galloped away to the southeast, and 
speedily put night between himself and the city. 
But when the presence of mademoiselle was 
again ordered before the queen, she was not 
forthcoming, and after waiting an hour or two 
M. du Pons left her majesty and shortly returned 
with the mother of Gabrielle, who in great and 
real distress could hardly believe the regent’s 
assurances that she was as ignorant as herself 
concerning the situation of her daughter. 

A week passed during which the diligent 
search of all their emissaries was unavailing, 
and in which they heard that the Duke of Guise 
had left Rome in a fishing-boat, and with a hand- 
ful of adventurers was advancing on Naples. 
Then came the rumors of his triumphant onset, 
of his entrance sword in hand, of the acclama- 
tions of the populace who received him, of his 
proclamation as their ruler, of his coronation, 
and lastly, his own letter to the cardinal, “‘ Mon- 
seigneur, I have succeeded, and am sovereign 
Duke of Naples.” At all this M. du Pons saw 
his own defeat with sorrow, perhaps, but Mazarin 
and the Queen Regent could have gnashed their 
teeth with anger had that aimusement been 
fashionable. . 

But it was nevertheless true, and the Duke of 
Guise had already sent a secret courier with the 
other portion of the gold coin which he had 
parted with Gabrielle, to summon her to his 
side, since it was impossible for him to leave and 
join her. But week followed week, and neither 
did Gabrielle appear, nor was the qther part of 
the coin returned, nor did any message from her 
reach him. He knew not whether she were 
dead or alive, or if by any means already lost in 
the ravenous clutch of M. du Pons. The midst 

of his triumph wore a funeral gloom, and he 


mies, while the presence of the crown was still 
recent on his brow. Almost in despair, the 
sovereign of Naples despatched courier after 
conrier to Paris, hearing only at Iast that she 
was gone, The horrible fancy that the bastile 
had swallowed her possessed him ; the unsettled 
state of his affairs alone prevented him from 

leaving all in her search, and finally he had so 

far concluded these difficulties that his absence 

would disturb nothing, and on the morrow he 

would find himself at the point of departure. 

Towards sunset he left his palace, and unattended 

by any guard, wandered along the bay shore, 

confident that his person was not yet sufficiently 

familiar to cause him to become an object of at- 

tention. As he sauntered along, a smal! lateen- 

sailboat turned the corner of the promontory, 

and approached the beach. The first person 

who leaped to the sand was a young page, saucy 

and gay, who swept back all his yellow curls, 

donned his cap anew, and tossing some scudi to 

the helmsman of the boat, ran up the shore, and 

threw himself into @ chair by a table where other 
gallants were already assembled, with dice and 

long-necked flasks, deeply absorbed in some 
game of chance. There was something in his 
appearance not unfamiliar to the duke, though 
he found it impossible to say what, and delighted 
in observing him, his grace was soon seated 
beside him at the table. 

“ You are off the sea, sir?” asked he. 

“ Ay,” was the response, “and a man is like 
an elongated exclamation point then, slender as 
a rapier, and sick as Mazzarin is of the Regent 
of France.” 

“ You are from Paris, and one of the Fronde, 
I see.” 

“ You are acute, sir,” was the quick answer. 
“T should think you were a policeman.” 

“You are hardly banished, my pretty youth ; 
you do not wear the guise of a formidable 
conspirator.” 

“You seem to know all concerning me, sig- 
nor. I too am something of a soothsayer; let 
me see, what can I inform you about yourself? 
You, sir, make two coins out of one, which is 
illegal; and you have transmuted four thousand 
gold crowns into one sovereign one, which is 
necromantic; you have been poorer than you 
are, and if you live long enough will die one 
day! A fair fortune, is it not, sir? I do not 
wear the guise of a conspirator, you say? But 
I intend to wear a different Guise soon.” And 

rising, he lifted his cap and made the duke a 
reverence. 

Confused and amazed the latter certainly was, 


felt the derision and scorn of his two chief ene- 


but probably owing to the change of costume 
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and complexion, and from his soldierlike frank- THE OLD CANOE. 


i ici [The following sweet picture is from life, and though we 
ness being utterly unsuspicious, the truth and published it peur 


identity of the page did not flash across him, our readers. taken from a Leadon journal. We do not 
th 

and he half turned to watch the game proceed. | the masial 

ing at the table. that it should have been so extensively copied - _ 

“Will the signor play?” asked one of the It pact con 

gamesters. - “ Luck is against me, sir; play for contributor, Miss Emmy R. Pacs.) 


me moment, it may change it.” steep, 
The duke nedded, and put down a piece of | Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride, 
money. In a moment the page had slipped be- 


hind the adversary’s chair and thrown down a | And the weeds grow thick on phen bank— 
broken coin against it. The duke started, bent | st ite mocringe the old conse 


forward curiously, saying : 
“ The useless paddles are idly dropped. 
“ Excuse me, sir; a singular specimen, suffer | Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm hath lopped, 
me to examine it.” And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 
— Like folded hands when the work is done ; 
“ You are suspicious of my currency,” cried ~~ Laney | back and forth between, 
the page, as if ina sudden passion. “ Be satis- +s hoo,” 
fied, signor, I can double it.” And he threw | Settles down on the side of the old cance. 
the other half spinning down beside it. The stern, half sunk in the slimy wave, 
Rots slowly away in its living grave, ‘ 
The duke caught them up, threw down his | the ces tt 
purse for an equivalent, and crying peremptorily | Hiding the mouldering dust away, 


"er ti b 
to the page, “Follow me!” left the astonished | Or tne ivy that mautles the fallen tower, 


group, and strode quickly up the Narrow Way, While many a blossom of loveliest hue 
through street and square till arriving at his res- 
idence; every now and then satisfying himself | Th 


the page followed. A fountain played in the | And lazily in and out again, 
hashing Lie he wenty march the hands of time, 
is face, and washing o arently some stain at meet and part at the noontide chime; 
that had 4 skin, 80 By the dripping dow of the old 
4 moment before, was fairer now than a lily, and | 9 many a time, with a careless hand, 
he drooped his plumes lower over the brow ere | 1 have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 
he followed the duke into the apartment towards 


which his steps were directed. And laughed as I leaned o’er the rocking side, ° 
“ we : And looked below in the broken tide, 
Now,” ‘exclaimed the duke, turning upon | To see that the faces and boats were two, 


the page, “how came these broken crown pieces That were mirrored back from the old canoe! 


in Naples ?” But now, as T lean ove tee crombling side, 
And look below in the sluggish ti 
“ Signor,” said the page, blushing like a rose, | The face that I see theve i geaver row 
an i o ” And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone 
d with downcast head, “I brought them.” —| 284 is hems that let to the light skiff wings, 
But as he spoke he threw the cap aside, gazing | Have grown familiar with sterner things. 


i ward : But I love to think of the hours that flew, 
confidingly upwardsy and revealing the altered | 4.'y rocked where the whirls their white spray threw, 


visage which shone full upon Guise, in all its | Ere the blossoms waved, or the green moss grew 
supernal loveliness. He paused an instant, a | °° Se mouldering stern of the old cance. 


sudden smile breaking over his countenance, : 
and stepping forwards, he said : THE DYING BETROTHAL. 


“ Did you bring me anything else *” BY MRS. AGNES L. CBUIKSHANK. 
“Signor,” murmured the page, “one other 
thing—the hand of Gabrielle.” “(© morHer, mother! is this our long-prom- 
“ And I have her heart now,” cried her lover, | jsed meeting? Is this the joy I have dreamed 
as he caught her in his embrace, and held her | of day and night, for the las year? Is it for 
with a passionate, prolonged kiss. “And to | this that I have prayed once more to hold you 
what is mine, I give my kingdom. Indeed, my | to my heart—to hear your fond blessing—to 
darling, since you will put on another Guise, . meet your loving look? , to find you thus— 
this hour shall see you in a grander one, and sick, dying! It is too,too much! Mother, I 
make Gabrielle Grand Duchess of Naples.” cannot bear it.» 
» - And with a wild burst of anguish, the broken- 
Repentance hearted son flung himself beside the sick wo- 
The grave in which the past is laid—Sreauxc. | man’s couch, while the hot tears bathed her 
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transparent fingers, now so fondly clasping his. 

Everard !” 

He could only press the feeble fingers in reply. 

‘Everard, my son—my dear, only son! I 
know how hard this is, but it must be borne. I 
have long dreaded this hour for you; yet to have 
hinted at my state before, would merely have de- 
stroyed your pleasure, while doing you no ben- 
efit. Ihave long been reconciled to die—long 
khown that it was inevitable; and though my 
heart would cling to earth for love of you, my 
boy, I murmur not at the destiny which sepa- 
rates us. I have known little of joy, and much 
of suffering, in my short life, and but for you, 
would gladly lay the burden down. When I 
am gone, let it comfort you, dear child, that 
never, by word or deed, have you given me one 
moment’s pain; that your love and obedience 
have amply repaid me for the bitter trials I have 


passed through in earlier days. And now, 
Everard, there is one more request I have to 


make of you—one more promise to exact, and I 
shall die happy, knowing that by your last obe- 
dience you have secured your earthly happiness. 
Everard, will you grant your mother’s dying 
request 

He knelt beside her, and still holding the 


faded hand in his, promised to obey her wishes 
in all things. 

It was strange to see that strong, resolute 
man, whom people called stern and reserved, 
thus changed into almost boyish weakness; but 
few knew what an idolizing love Everard Living- 


stone had cherished for his mother—that mother 
who, in his sight, was perfection, whose wishes 
he had never crossed, whose opinions he held 
infallible—that mother, to save whose life now, 
he would willingly have yielded up his own. 
He felt now that she must die, and the last op- 
portunity of affording hera pleasure was eagerly 
seized at. 

“Anything you wish, mother, only speak it; I 
would do anything to give you happiness, even 
to the destroying of all my earthly hopes.” 

‘ There was a change in the countenance of the 
dying woman. Qid she hesitate? Did she feel 
that it might be, even as he said, to the destruc- 
tion of earthly hopes, and that she had no right 


to bind him bya promise? None can tell; but 
if such were her thoughts, there also came the 
prophetic knowledge, the assurance and cer- 
tainty, that her judgment had not erred. 

“Not for the destroying of your peace, but the 
ensuring of my happiness, your son, do I ask 
this of you, knowing that by so @oing I leave one 
who will more than supply my place to you— 
who will be your friend, your companion, your 
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trusty counsellor, your loving wife; rejoicing 
with you in gladness, and sharing your sorrows, 
all and far more to you than other mortal can, 
will Evaever be. For the past two years since 
her father died, she has been to me even as a 
daughter, next only to yourself in my love, and 
I have sometimes thought even more anxiously 
loved, from her utter loneliness and clinging at- 
tachment to myself. I have watched her closely, 
and have found her in all things as near perfec- 
tion as human nature may come; and in leaving 
you together, I have as anxious a care for her 
happiness as yours.” 

Everard Livingstone made no reply to his 
mother’s address, save that when overcome with 
the exertion of speaking she leaned back faint 
and breathless on the pillow, he bent down and 
kissed the cheek and pressed the feeble hand, on 
which the coldness of death was even now steal- 


ing ; and she faintly smiled, and laid her hand 


upon his head in blessing, while murmured 
words of thankfulness were on herlips. Everard 
saw the look, and heard the whispered thanks- 
giving ; and not for worlds, would he have had 
her know the cold chill of despair which had 
crept into his heart at her words. 


There was a little space of silence, and no 


sound was heard in the chamber save the heavy 
breathing of that stricken man as he knelt and 
wiped the death-damps from his mother’s face ; 
then the dying woman spoke again, and at her 
bidding the son called an attendant. 

“Bring Miss Eva.” 


The woman went away and quicgly returned, 


followed by a fair, pale girl, whose swollen eyes 
and tear-stained cheeks gave evidence of sorrow 
scarce less than Everard’s. 

“Let in the sunshine, Martha,” Mrs. Living- 
stone said. And the drawn curtains flooded the 
chamber with a golden glory. “Eva!” 

The young girl bent down and kissed the pale 
brow, while with convulsive energy the sick 
woman clasped her in her arms ; then taking her 
hand, and signing for Everard to approach, she 
joined their hands together, and taking off her 
own marriage ring, placed it on Eva’s finger. 

Thus they stood—those two, who on earth had 
never met before, thus strangely joined together 


for life! And the glorious sunshine came pour- 


ing through the open casement, and shone on 
them in brightness, whose hearts were heavy 
with sorrow, and on the pale clay before them, 
which should know no more of sadness and sor- 
row—for while they thought she rested, the 
spirit had gone forth ! 

Everard raised his companion in his arms, and 
bore her from the room—for worn out with 
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watching and excitement, she had fainted; and 
as he stooped over her, and strove to call back 
life and sense, he was involuntarily touched by 
the sweet, sad expression of the lovely face be- 
fore him. He held her hands in his—those little 
hands, so soft and white and now so cold—and 
called her by her name; but when she did not 
move, and still lay there, looking like some fair, 
marble image, he grew alarmed, and made re- 
doubled efforts to restore her. Slowly, at last, 
she opened her eyes ; but with returning sense, 
came the remembrance of her sorréw. 

“O mother, mother!” she moaned, bitterly ; 
“why did you not take me with you?” 

Everard bent down and kissed her cheek. 

“Do not grieve,” he whispered; “I will be 
your friend now.” 

His own voice choked, and he went hastily 
from her presence; but comfort remained with 


sweet Eva, and wearied and worn out with grief, 


she soon slumbered. 

This attention and gentle kindness in her be- 
trothed, while under his own heavy affliction, was 
most unexpected to Eva; and she felt a happy 
sense of security and shelter stealing over her. 


Poor, unconscious Eva! enjoy your bright an- 
ticipations while you may. You do not yet 
know that your new friend has two natures—the 
cool, calm impassiveness, with which he walks 
abroad and mingles with his fellow-men, and 
which he has learned, and the deep tenderness, 
the warmth of kindness which is his natural in- 
heritance, yet which early experience has taught 


him well to conceal, You little dream, while 


his kiss yet thrills on your cheek, that weeks and 
months will elapse ere you again behold Everard 
Livingtone in this endearing mood. Taught by 
his mother to believe him the very soul of gen- 
tleness, you are ill prepared to tremble at his 
frown, to shrink abashed from his look of keen, 
cool criticism. But I will not anticipate ; enjoy 
your dreams while you may, poor, gentle-hearted 
orphan. 
For three days, Everard kept watch beside his 
mother’s coffin ; on the third, I came—I, his only 
in, the est relative he now had in the 
world—and that evening, we gave the precious 
dust to its kindred earth. 


I, who had long known Eva’s attachment to 
Mrs. Livingstone, was not surprised that she 
should be too ill to follow her friend to her last 
home; but I thought it strange that Everard 
never once should ask abouther. And all that 
long evening, while I divided my attentions be- 
tween them, her name never passed his lips. Of 
course, at that time I knew nothing of the death- 
bed betrothal ; nevertheless, I thought it strange 


that he should be so forgetful of his mother’s 
young friend. 

Late in the night, I stole again into Eva’s 
room and found her sleeping. The night-lamp 
shone on some glittering object in her hand, 
which, as I gently took away, she made an 
effort to retain. It was a handsome double 
locket, with Mrs. Livingstone’s likeness on one 
side; on the reverse, a miniature copy of a mag- 
nificent portrait of Everard, which his mother 
thought an excellent likeness. I now noticed, 
for the first time, the wedding-ring on Eva’s 
finger. I knew the ring from its peculiar chas- 
ing; and having long been aware that it was my 
aunt’s first wish to unite her son to this fair girl, 
I began to have some dim idea of the truth. 

Eva was still too ill to come to table next 
morning, and Everard and I were eating our 
breakfast in silence when the mail came in. 


There were three letters for me and one for him. 


I laid mine down, while I finished my coffee. 
The warmth of my three dear little correspon- 
dents no time could cool; but my breakfast 
would not improve by waiting, so I took up my 
cup and looked at my companion. He was 
holding, with trembling eagerness, a letter no 


gentleman had ever penned—a little delicate, 


perfumed affair, such as has made many a strong 
man’s heart throb to touch and ache to peruse. 
That it had some such effect on Everard, it 
needed no great penetration to detect. The 
color came and went in his face, his lip quivered 
with emotion, his hand trembled, and at last I 


thought I saw the tears start. I looked away 


then, finished my coffee, and read my own let- 
ters; then looking at him again, I saw that a 
great change had passed over his face. The 
mouth was firm set, the brows knitted, and the 
eyes showed determination and other feelings 
which I sought in vain to read. I must confess 
to some little feeling of awe at the change, for I 
had not believed my handsome cousin capable 
of such feelings as I then instinctively read in 
his countenance. That some strong passions 
were at work, I could not but believe ; what they 
were, or why he was so agitated, I knew I should 
some time be told, for next to his mother, I had 


all his life been Everard’s confidential friend and 


correspondent. 

He passed the day in business with his lawyers, 
and we did not meet until tea-time, and then he 
came into the room in an undetermined way 
and stood looking out of the window in silence, 
until Eva’s maid entered and said if I would 
wait five minutes, she would come down to tea. 


As the girl went out, he turned round quickly. 
“TI think I shall go to the city this evening, 
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cousin; I have some business which must be 
attended to, and the sooner the better.” 

He had a cold, hard look which forbade all 
questioning, and I thought he looked fearfully 
pale 


“Tam sorry you are going, for it is lonely 
here now for Eva and I,” I said. 

Bat at that instant her hand touched the door, 
and merely saying, “I will explain all to- 
morrow,” he left the room. 

Eva and I spent the evening alone, but I saw 
by the anxious look she cast at the door each 
time a servant entered, how disappointed the 
poor girl felt; and after we retired, she told me 
of their strange betrothal, and how his mother 
had made her give a solemn promise to be 
Everard’s wife. 

“He does not love me, that I know; and I 
fear, sometimes, he may love another. If so, 
God help us both, for he will surely hate me.” 

I thought of the letter and Everard’s agitation, 
and said nothing ; but it was not difficult to see 
that if Eva did not love her betrothed, she had 
learned to think all too highly of him for her own 
happiness. 


“T love her, cousin, as I never loved any one 
savemy mother. She is my ideal of all that is 
enchanting in woman, and in giving her up, I 
am surrendering all that makes life worth keep- 
ing. O, the struggle has been a bitter one! But 
I have conquered, at last; and now it only re- 
mains for me to marry, and thus fulfil my 
promise.” 

“But, Everard, you have not told me yet 
where you met Miss Vane. Of course it was 
abroad ?” 

“No, not exactly; we came home together, 
and she, as well as myself, being exempt from 
sea-sickness, we spent long hours together on the 
deck—and even in the roughest weather we had, 
she loved to face the storm. Her father gave 
her entirely to my care at such times, and I had 
opportunities of studying her disposition, and 
also judging of her talents for conversation, 
such as are never found in occasional visits to a 
lady at her own house.” 

“And excellent opportunities to carry on a 
flirtation, also, which no doubt the lady was not 
slow to take advantage of,” I observed, mentally. 

“Long before we arrived, I knew that I loved 
her, and had many reasons for believing taat I 
was not indifferent to her, but resolved to see my 
mother before I learned anything definite. I 
came home, found her, my idolized mother, 
dying, and within an hour after my arrival, had 
made a promise which forever seals my wretch- 


edness. Last night, I saw Sophia for the last 
time, learned enough to convince me that she is 
as wretched as myself, and bade her farewell. 
Now you have the whole history, cousin, and I 
shall never speak of the past again to any living 
being. Perhaps I should not have done so now, 
but that in the future you may understand my 
conduct; what others may think, concerns me 
not. At the end of three months, I shall marry 
Miss Emerson, who will then have obtained 
what she doubtless influenced my mother to get 
for her—wealth and a good station in society. 
My love she can never have—but that she will 
not mind; and as far as I can gratify her love 
for luxury and taste for society (and I presume 
these are her chief foibles), before the world I 
shall be a pattern husband.” 

It was in vain I tried to convince him of his 
error—to make him understand how far above 
such actions, such culpable treachery, was my 
favorite Eva; and I even went so far as to hint 
at her tender feelings for himself—but that was a 
subject in which, for her sake, I had to be very 
guarded. I might have spared myself the trouble 
of talking. 

“I fally understand your kind intentions, 
cousin, but I have well thought on this matter, 
and the whole scheme is too plain to deceive me. 
Asto Miss Emerson entertaining any other than 
very selfish feelings towards me,:it is simply 
ridiculous, we never having met until a week 

” 

Finding my efforts useless, I desisted ; but my 
heart ached for gentle, loving Eva, in whom I 
felt he was winning such a treasure, and against 
whom he had formed so cruel a prejudice. 

Of Miss Vane, I must confess I judged 
hardly. I knew that it was the same fault I 
blamed in him—unfounded prejudice ; neverthe- 
less, I could not but think that his position and 
property had been her aim, while their meeting 
on board ship (the best place in the world for a 
flirtation) had given her all the opportunity she 
wanted, to fascinate him. On board ship a beau- 
tiful woman looks still more beautiful, from the 
contrast with surroundings. Then there are op- 
portunities of showing all manner of little kind- 
nesses and attentions; to these, you may add 
sentimental talks by moonlight, or still more 
dangerous promenades, when the weather is an 
excuse for attentions on the part of the gentle- 
man, for which no manner of excuse at all could 
be found on land, and all taken together,as I 
said before, for the best place to carry on a suc- 
cessful flirtation, commend me to a ship. 

I need scarcely say that I breathed no hint to 
Eva of my conversation with Everard; not for 
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worlds would I have had her know his feelings, 
as Itrusted to time and her own goodness to 
convince him of his error. 

He soon after left us, to attend to some prop- 
erty in a neighboring State, purposing then to 
travel for a few months. Eva and I remained 
alone with the servants in our old home ; but we 
heard that previous to his departure, Everard 
had given orders to have the town house thor- 
oughly repaired and furnished—all to be done 
and in readiness by his return. This dwelling 
had not been used by the family for several 
years, Mrs. Livingstone having preferred to re- 
side in the country house, which had been part 
of her dower, to her husband’s more elegant 
mansion in New York. Probably she disliked it 
from its having been the scene of her greatest 
sorrows, Mr. Livingstone having for many years 
before his death yielded to the temptations of the 
wine-cup, and at last become a willing slave to 
strong drink. 

My home had been with them from the time 
of Everard’s birth, at which period I became a 
widow, being then just seventeen. Mrs. Living- 
stone insisted on my sharing her home; and as 
Thad no female relations except herself (we were 
the children of two sisters), I gladly accepted 
her offer, and the little Everard, named for my 
dead husband, became to me the dearest object 
on earth. I had some distant connections in the 
South, where, as time passed on, little families 
grew up, and where Aunt Mary was always a 
welcome guest. It was from one of these long 
visits that the unexpected tidings of my cousin’s 
death summoned me to the North, where, by 
Everard’s request, I decided to remain perma- 
nently and superintend his household. 

Of Eva, it is as well here to give a more par- 
ticular history. Her father had been a favorite 
physician of Mrs. Livingstone’s, and his child 
had early seen trouble, though shielded as far as 
possible by her father’s love and care. Having 
lost her mother and found no kind friend to take 
her place, the child had suffered much from the 
ill treatment of domestics; and when, at her 
father’s death, she came to live with us, her lively 
gratitude to her benefactress was one of the 
great causes of Mrs. Livingstone’s attachment to 
her. I knew that her father had left her very 
wealthy ; but it was a subject never mentioned 
to her, my cousin preferring to treat her ‘as her 
own child. Consequently, her property was left 
to accumulate; and being principally in real 
estate, and in the care of a capable, honest man, 
Eva, had it been known, would probably have 
been a mark for many a fortune hunter. Everard 
knew nothing of this ; he had simply understood 
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that she had been left to his mother’s care, and 
naturally supposed she was poor—an idea 
strengthened by finding in his mother’s well- 
kept accounts the various items of ‘her protege’s 
expenses. 

Thus it happened that when the wedding day 
approached, and Eva’s lawyer came to know if 
her property was to be settled on herself, Everard 
cut him short in his explanations by saying that 
he had no time to attend to it then, but that it 
was all to be settled on her, and also at the same 
time naming a liberal sum for her yearly ex- 
penses, which he desired the man of business to 
have properly done in legal form. 

In all matters relating to their marriage, he 
was scrupulously particular about her consent 
and opinion, and at all times, when they met, 
ceremoniously polite; but his face now always 
ware its cold, hard look, and never by one word 
or action did he allow her to think that his share 
in these preparations was performed from any 
other motive than duty. 

The day appointed came at last, something 
over six months after Mrs. Livingstone’s death, 
a change Eva had wished from the first arrange- 
ment. The morning looked gloomy enough, 
with every symptom of a heavy storm ; but as 
the day advanced, the clouds cleared, and after 
the ceremony the sun shone brightly as any bride 
could wish, as they drove from the house to the 
station where they took the cars to the city. 

The wedding was quite private, neither having 
any relatives and but few friends. Eva looked 
fair and pale as a lily, in her snowy robes and 
veil, the faint blush on her cheek rendering her 
perfectly beautiful. When the ring was to be 
put on, Everard first removed the one she wore, 
put on his own plain circlet, then placed his 
mother’s over it. I saw one tear fall then; it 
was the only one I saw her shed that day. 

Two days after, I joined them .in the city. 
Eva’s new home was magnificent, unrivalled. 
All that wealth and taste could do, had been 
done; and her little feet trod on velvet and tap- 
estry, her head rested on a downy couch beneath 
silken hangings, a score of costly mirrors re- 
flected her slender form, and gold and silver and 
marble, and all that goes to adorn the dweljings 
of the rich, were about and around her in lavish 
profusion. The most expensive articles of 
attire were brought for her to choose from; the 
most obedient and well-trained domestics awaited 
her slightest order. If she wished to walk, her 
husband was always ready and willing to ac- 
company her; if she preferred to ride, the car- 
riage was that moment ordered to the door. 
And her carriage was itself an object of envy to 
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half their acquaintances. All that money could 
do, was done; and yet the shadow daily deep- 
ened on her fair face, and each succeeding 
week saw her grow paler and more frail. Had 
she loved gayety and splendor, the poor child 
might have been happy; but it was not her 
nature, and she faded like a delicate flower ex- 
posed to the burning rays of a tropical sun. 

It was touching to see how unweariedly she 
strove to win her husband’s affection, and her 
patient love deserved a better return than it met 
from Everara’s stubborn heart. I left them 
once, in hopes that when thrown entirely in each 
other’s society, they might learn new lessons ; 
but the experiment failed, as all others had 
done. Everard wrote for me at the end of a 
week, and though I resisted his appeal, I could 
not refuse, a few weeks after, to comply with 
Eva’s pressing entreaty to return to her. Everard 
was unchanged; calm, polite and reserved as 
ever, he treated Eva precisely as he would have 
done a guest in his house, and his manner com- 
pelled every one else to be equally reserved. 

On New Year's day, Eva completed her nine- 
teenth year. The night before, her husband 
brought home a valuable set of pearls ; we were 
invited toa large party on the second of the 
month, and he desired her to wear them then. 
This cold kindness completely overcame her, 
and she left the room in tears. For a few min- 
utes he walked moodily up and down the floor, 
then came and stood before me. 

“Can you explain Mrs. Livingstone’s strange 
conduct, cousin? I have done everything for 
her that money can do, and now she is not 
happy. Do you suppose she wanted diamonds ? 
If she did, she shall have them. Anything at 
all that she will ask for, she shall have; and all 
I ask in return is, that she will be happy. Of 
all things in the world, I hate to see a woman in 
tears. I promised my mother to make her 
happy, and I will do so if I can.” 

“Then you need give her no more jewels, 
Everard, for they are only valuable in her sight 
as your gifts. Bestow afew more smiles upon 
her, stay at home and read or talk to her, instead 
of going so much to your club; give her more 
of the love for which she is pining, and less of 
the splendor which sickens her ; and believe me, 
you will soon see her look happy.” 

Everard heard me through, then said, in an 
impatient tone : 

“ Pshaw, cousin, that has always been your 
mistake! You judge Eva’s disposition by your 
own. It is probably something she wants, and 
is too proud to ask for, that makes her fret. But 
I don’t wish to be annoyed so any more.” 
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The ball at Mrs. Trevor’s was a magnifi- 
cent affair, with good music, good lights, 
good attendants, good company and the whole 
thing conducted in the most unexceptionable 
manner. The lady herself was unrivalled in 
taste and splendor, her parties had always been 
the admiration of the circle she called her own. 

I thought Everard introduced his wife with 
more than usual satisfaction, and’ that the lady 
appeared rather surprised at the beauty and 
grace of the fair Eva Livingstone. Certainly 
no woman in the room could compare with her, 
the dress of pale blue satin suiting admirably her 
delicate complexion and light brown hair,~wvhile 
pearls were the only ornaments which ever be- 
came her. I wore dark lavender and black lace, 
the gayest dress I had put on for five and twenty 
years ; but it was Everard’s wish, and I loved 
to gratify him. 

After promenading for a short time, Everard 
left us together in one of the deep, heavily cur- 
tained windows, and as the rooms filled, the 
scene became very interesting. Here, undisturbed 
and unseen we could watch the rest, and enjoyed’ 
it until a party came and seated themselves 
directly before us, and where we could not avoid 
hearing all they said. They had scarcely got 
themselves seated, and their flounces arranged, 
when a buzz at the other end of the room an- 
nounced a new arfival, and escorted by several 
gentlemen, and followed by a large party of 
ladies, we saw a beautiful girl advancing towards 
us. From the heavy braids of her dark hair to 
the belt which clasped her slender waist, she was 
glittering with jewels; they sparkled from her 
neck, her arms, her hands (very beautiful hands 
and arms they were, and well displayed), and 
they circled her head in a glittering diadem. 
She wore a rich purple satin, and with the heavy 
folds sweeping the ground, might well have been 
mistaken for some royal queen. 

“Who is it?” one of the ladies before us 
asked her neighbor. 

“ Why, don’t you see? It is Sophia Vane.” 

I started involuntarily, and Eva looked at me, 
but I could not remove my eyes from the proud 
beauty on whom all eyes were now turned. 

“T hear she is going to be married,” said the 
first speaker. 

“Yes, to old Mr. Lincoln, very much to his 
nephew Bob Lincoln’s annoyance ; for the old 
man they say could buy up half Wall Street, 
and poor Bob would certainly have been his 
heir. It is also quite a surprise to Miss Vane’s 
friends, for you know since that affair of Living- 
stone’s, she has flirted dreadfully, and they really 
thought she never would marry.” 
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“ Well, to tell you the truth I never did un- 
derstand rightly about that affair.” 

“You didn’t? Well you see they came all 
the way home from Florence together, and of 
course Sophia would not lose such an opportu- 
nity, so at last Livingstone was over head and 
ears in love, and as soon as he landed went off 
to see his mother, and get her consent, it appears. 
He only got there the day she died, and she made 
him promise to marry a girl she had picked up 
somewhere, a doctor’s daughter, or something 
like that I believe. A homely little rustic I have 
heard them say she was, and that’s the reason 
she does not go out more ; I have never met her 
yet. It is too bad for Livingstone, such a 
splendid fellow as he is, to be tied to such a wife ; 
not but what I think he had a lucky escape from 
Sophia, for she is a dreadful flirt, but then he 
liked her, and you know love is blind.” 

Our gossiping neighbors went away, and I 
hardly dared to look at Eva. She was very pale, 
and apparently lost in thought, but at last she 
said, quickly : 

“ Let us go and walk with the rest; I am tired 
of sitting here.” 

As we passed out we met Mrs. Trevor, lean- 
ing on the arm of a most distinguished looking 
man. She introduced him as her brother, Mr. 
N——. He bowed low to Eva, and after con- 
versing for a few minutes asked her to dance. 
To my surprise she instantly consented, and 
they went away. I soon after followed, and by 
a strange coincidence saw that they were stand- 
ing opposite to Everard, and his partner was 
Miss Vane. Eva danced superbly, and .never 
better than on this occasion, while I could see 
that she was holding an animated conversation 
with her partner. 

Miss Vane glanced critically at the stranger, 
and Everard looked restless and unhappy. 
When the dance was finished, Mr. N—— and 
his partner were joined by Mr. Trevor and a 
few other of the elder gentlemen, all talented, 
highly educated and well-known men. The 
peculiar education Eva had received from her 
father, and the solid studies she had all her life 
pursued, enabled her now to join in the conver- 
sation of her new companions with far more 
spirit than she had just before mingletl in the 
dance. They were charmed ; here was a learned 
lady without the least tinge of blueism, with new 
and brilliant ideas on most subjects, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with authors the very names 
of which are unknown to the fashionable ladies 
of the present day. Perhaps not the least of 
Eva’s charms was her simplicity; she did not 
like the society of young men, they were all dull 
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in comparison to Everard, but old men brought 
back the memory of her father, and with them 
she was always a favorite. When Everard came 
to lead his wife away, the oldest man of the 
group came forward, and shaking him heartily 
by the hand, congratulated him on the matri- 
monial prize he had drawn, adding : 

“T shall take the privilege of an old friend, 
and come frequently to see you, it only for the 
selfish gratification of a conversation with your 
wife.” : 

Such words from such a man were no mere 
praise, for Professor ——’s indifference to the 
ladies was as well known as his fame was wide 
spread. EvaandI spoke of the conversation 
we had overheard but once, when she asked me 
if I had known of Everard’s love for Miss Vane 
before. She sighed heavily when I answered in 
the affirmative, and the subject was dropped. 

The winter passed quickly, for we lived a gay 
life, and as Eva now madea point of always ac- 
cepting invitations, her husband could no longer 
accuse her of staying at home to annoy him. She 
felt that Miss Vane was artfully weaving spells 
around Everard, even now while he vainly strug- 
gled to free himself from the fascinating influ- 
ence, and it was her place to beathis side. The 
gay season was over at last, but our return to the 
country was delayed by Everard being taken 
suddenly ill. Eva nursed him through his short 
but paiuful sickness, and when he recovered, 
Miss Vane was married, and had gone on a 
wedding tour. 

We went back to the Grove, Eva rejoicing to 
be once more among the birds and flowers, Ev- 
erard more gloomy and reserved than ever. Poor 
Everard, I pitied him now ; he had scorned Eva’s 
love in the day when it might have been his, and 
now when he had learned her worth, learned how 
highly others esteemed her, he also discovered 
that his love was not necessary to her happiness. 
Believing that it was too late now to repair his 
error, dnd too proud to make any change in his 
behaviour, or let her know his feelings, he 
suffered in silence torments of remorse. 

It was a sad misunderstanding, for had she 
dreamed of the change in his feelings all would 
have heen well, but believing that he loved Miss 
Vane, and that her own fate was inevitable, she 
strove still to do her duty, to cheerfully accept 
the bounteous gifts Heaven had lavished on her, 
to render her husband’s home as pleasant to him 
as possible, and patiently submit to what she 
could not avert. 

Early in the summer business called Everard | 
away from home, and he purposed taking a 
voyage to Cuba ere he returned, to settle the 
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affairs of a deceased friend. I had hoped that 
this separation might break down the barriers to 
happiness these two proud young people had 
raised for themselves, but again I was mistaken. 
They parted as usual, with a simple hand clasp, 
and when I asked Eva as she sobbed and wept 
on her couch why she had so dissembled her 
grief before her husband, she said she had done 
80 dreading his cold reproval, wishing at least to 
part in peace. All things had been done to en- 
sure our comfort during his absence, the house 
had been thoroughly repaired, Eva’s apartments 
beautifully furnished, the gardens carefully at- 
tended, and a greenhouse built and well stocked 
with choice exotics. 

The summer was very warm, and I saw that 
Eva suffered from the excessive heat; having no 
longer a motive for appearing cheerful she sunk 
into a dangerous state of sadness, and all my 
efforts to rouse her were vain. Our daily walks 
were gradually shortened into a stroll in the 
gardens, then to a visit to the green-house, and 
at last she could go no further than to the open 
window of her boudoir. Here under the shadow 
of the pink silk curtains, reclining on her favorite 
lounge, she spent her days, hourly growing more 
feeble, and as I feared rapidly falling into a con- 
sumption. In his three months’ absence, Ever- 
ard had sent us but three letters, one only of the 
number being to Eva. It was in the usual re- 


commencing simply “ Mrs. Livingstone,” but 
she shed many tears over those few lines, and I 
noticed failed more rapidly afterwards. 

We received a letter from the city one day, 
one of those gossiping, scandal-bearing epistles 
which some women love s0 well to indite. It 
contained the intelligence that Mrs. Lincoln had 
eloped with a dashing foreigner, having first 
robbed her husband of an immense sum of 
money. The poor old man through grief and 
vexation had died next day. I must confess to 
feeling some anxiety to know what Everard 
would think of his paragon now. Eva said little, 
but she traly pitied the misguided young woman. 

As the autumn approached, I began to grow 
seriously alarmed at the state of Eva’s health ; 
her appetite was gone, her face and hands, always 
fair, became transparently white, and her eyes 
looked larger than ever, and more beautifully 
blue and bright. She could no longer move 
without assistance, and as I daily placed her on 
her sofa, I prayed that Everard might return ere 
it was too late. ‘? 

It was time now that he should come, and I 
had resolved to write at all hazards, and tell him 
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an unexpected letter from him. He had returned 
to Mobile and was finishing up the business 
which had occupied him all summer, and he gave 
many minute details, but that was the least in- 
teresting part of his letter. He had met Mrs. 
Lincoln and her guilty companion, had been the 
first to inform them of Mr. Lincoln’s death, and 
had been most thoroughly shocked and disgusted 
by Sophia’s unfeeling ridicule of the old man 
who had only loved and trusted her too well, 
as also by the manner in which she rejected all 
his entreaties that she and her companion should 
immediately be married. 


“ Most heartily did I thank God for preserving 
me from the fate to which I should doubtlessly 
have rushed on; most heartily di@I thank him 
for the gift of my innocent, pure-minded wife, 
my beautiful Eva. And now, if by his mercy I 
am spared to see home once more, I shall devote 
the remainder of my life to teaching Eva to love 
me—she must, she shall love me—I have no 
more pride, no thought, no hope save the one 
constant longing to hold her to my heart, and 
hear the loved words from her own lips. I 
have spent five wretched months striving to con- 
quer what I thought a pitiful weakness, but as 
well might I try to stem the river’s current, as 
quell the all powerful sensations which have now 
assumed their rightful possession in my soul. I 
cannot write to Eva. Only at her feet can I ask 
pardon for my cruel injustice. Write to me im- 
mediately ; I shall be obliged to remain here long 
enough to get your answer.” 


I dared not refuse to give Eva her husband’s 
letter, yet dreaded its effect, but my worst fears 
were short of anticipating the consequences. 
After reading it she sat silent for a time, then a 
frightful convulsion passed over her, and she fell 
forward on the sofa; when I raised her the red 
blood was flowing from her lips, and fell warm 
on my hands. What I wrote to Everard I do 
not know, it must have been something dreadful. 


Nine o’clock, and a cold stormy autumn night, 
the wind roaring round the house, and the rain 
dashing against the windows in sudden gusts. 
Without all was noise and storm, and darkness ; 
within, peace and warmth and stillest silence. I 
sat in Eva's chamber and watched ; the firelight 
making fantastic shadows in the room, some- 
times flickering over the pale face, lying in such 
deathlike repose on the snowy pillows, and some- 
times on the sleeping infant in my arms, Eva’s 
new-born babe. It was an hour of deep anxiety, 
for the mother’s life seemed ebbing fast. 

“She might revive, but the chances were 
against her.” And the physician looked too 
grave for me to doubt his real opinion, even had 
my own convictions not been the same. 


of the change in his wife’s health, when I received 
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might see her alive once more!” Thad said again 
and again,and at last,as if in answer to my prayer, 
came the sound of his horse’s feet above even 
the roar of the storm. I laid the sleeping infant 
in its little bed, and went forth to meet him. 

“ Mary, is she still alive ?” 

I pressed his hand in silence, it was no time 
to tell him my fears then. In a few minutes he 
was beside her, gazing with an aching heart on 
the ravages a few short months had made. She 
still slept, a deathlike slumber, all unconscious 
of whose tears were falling on her pillow. I 
drew aside the lace curtains of the infant’s 
cradle, and whispered Everard to come. He 
started with surprise at sight of the tiny 
occupant. 

“ Mary, what is this ?” 

“ Bwa’s child and yours,” I answered, and 
placed his little daughter in his arms. 

Poor Everard, he might well say his pride was 
gone ; never was man more thoroughly repentant 
for the past. Through the long hours of the 
night we watched beside the sleeper, occasionally 
drawing near to make sure that she really 
breathed. 

At sunrise, while he still sat near her, she 
suddenly opened her eyes and called his name. 
I went softly out of the room, and when I re- 


turned an hour after, Eva had again fallen ' 


asleep, her hand fast clasped in her husband’s, 
the babe held lovingly to her bosom. Everard’s 
face was radiant with joy. 

“She says she will not leave me,” he whis- 
pered. “That my love has given her new 
strength.” 

And his words proved prophetic. Day by 
day she improved under our careful nursing, 
until after weary weeks she was permitted once 
more to leave her chamber for the favorite little 

sitting-room. It was a joyful day when borne in 
Everard’s strong arms she changed the dreary 
sameness of the sick room for her comfortable 
sofa in the bay window. 

And a pretty picture they made, sitting there 
under the rose colored drapery. I wish my tal- 
ent for description was greater, that I might 
make you see them as I do, even to this day. 
Eva in her rich, fur-lined dressing robe, whose 
crimson hue imparted a faint flush to her delicate 
cheek ; her slippered feet resting on a soft otto- 
man ; in her hand, still too weak for much service 
to its owner, is held a tiny bouquet, Everard’s 
morning gift from the green-house. He sits be- 
side her, and with many merry jokes to hide a 
deeper feeling, binds golden threads around the 
two wedding rings, now all too large for Eva’s 
poor, thin finger. The still little babe is in its 
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cradle, between the lace curtain of which Ev- 
erard frequently looks down to assure himself 
it has not vanished away, this precious miniature 
copy of his young wife. It was beautiful to see 
him in his new character of father, displaying a 
world of tenderness and feeling, even I who had 
known him all his life had never believed he 
possessed. I think that that day’s pure joy more 
than repaid them for the sufferings of the past 
year. Eva tried to recollect how old the child 
was, and commenced counting, then suddenly 
stopped : 

“ Why, Everard, this is our wedding-day.” 

In the trouble and anxiety, and then the joy 
of hope, we had all forgotten it. She was right 
in another sense, it was truly their wedding-day 
—the day on which they were united never more 
to part until that awful separation which should 
at last bring them together for eternity. When 
a novel writer has happily united his hero and 
heroine, he usually leaves them with the vague 
intimation to his readers that thencefurward their 
days know no more of sorrow or suffering; a 
very mistaken ideato give the young folks, and 
one in which I believe exists the greatest danger 
of romance reading. 

I cannot from my own personal experience 
disprove this fallacy, my short married life of 
three months having been a season of unclouded 
happiness; but in the awful awakening from 
this dream, I probably endured as much agony 
as those live through who for long years together 
fight life’s battles. In the course of an extended 
observation I have found that, however great the 
trials of love may be, there is still in most cases a 
spice of romance to sweeten them, while the 
troubles of married life are so common, and in 
most cases commonplace also, that romancers do 
well to eschew them altogether. Knowing this, 
I shall hasten over the remaining incidents of 
this little history, lest my readers also weary. 

After Eva’s recovery, neither she nor her hus- 
band ever found any wish to return to their city 
home, preferring to live in the delightful tran- 
quillity of the Grove. The child grew and 
throve well, though never very strong, and I 
actually trembled when I saw how Everard’s 
very existence was twined round the life of this 
delicate flower. With less of her mother’s 
cheerful life, she yet strongly resembled her ; the 
same blue eyes and transparent complexion, the 
slender, graceful form and low-toned voice; but 
her hair was like her father’s, jetty black, and 
like him her manner had a most unchildish 
reserve. 

To no one did she ever fully open her little 
heart but her father, and between them there was 
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a strong bond of sympathy. He called her 

Mary, his mother’s name and mine, and he loved 
her as we should never love the beautiful but 
perishing things of earth. When little Mary 
had well nigh completed her third year, two 
more children were given to us, not as she had 
been in the storm and shadow, but under the full 
sunshine of love and unclouded happiness. 
Fine, rosy, laughing little ones they were, those 
beautiful twins, the boy with dark hair and eyes, 
the image of his father as I remembered him in 
youth ; the girl with sunny curls and her moth- 
er’s own merry smile; no one could blame us 
that we loved them as we did. 

As Mary grew older her father saw with terror 
how illher strength kept pace with her increasing 
height. Uncommonly fall for her years she was 
slender to attenuation, and quite unable to take 
sufficient exercise. A horse was purchased for 
her use; then the riding habit and side saddle 
were given up for a low, easy carriage, and that 
at last yiellled to a cushioned chair wheeled 
slowly about the grounds. But why should I 
linger on the sad details? Why dwell upon the 
parents’ agony as day by day they saw the hectic 
flush rise to the pallid cheek, heard the faint 
cough, and touched the burning hands? It is a 
story thousands in our land who have similarly 
watched can better feel than ] describe. Suffice 
it that she died, our little one who had never 
seemed of earth like other children. This was 
the first great sorrow, and it came upon Everard 
with a crushing force, finding him sadly unpre- 

‘pared, for with a not unusual self-deveption he 
had hoped to the last. 

Our second trial was far away, but the years 
brought that also, and this time the blow fell 
heaviest on the mother. When Claude, her 
noble boy, was yet a child, his fancy ever led him 
to the sea; and the idea increased with his 
growth until it became the one fixed purpose of 
his life. Long the mother’s tears prevailed, but 
at last it was decided that he should be gratified, 
and with an agony scarce less than she would 
have laid him in the grave did Eva let him go. 

Our house was lonely now, for little Eva could 
no longer sing when her twin brother and play- 
mate was on the wide ocean, and I too loved the 
boy the best of Everard’s children. He sailed a 
long voyage, and at different periods for three 
years we received his letters, precious letters, 
brimful of love and longing to see once more the 
dear ones at home. In the meantime a suitor 
came for little Eva, the youngest and the pet, 
but whose advances were at fipst sadly checked 
by the mother’s refusal. 
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she asked of Everard, who had undertaken to 
plead the young man’s cause. 

“ But, Eva, would you prevent our child from 
enjoying such happiness as ours has been 
through all these long years?” . 

“ But the trials, Everard, think of what we 
have endured ; I cannot let her go through the 
same or perhaps worse.” 

“ The trials will come, sooner or later ; let the 
child fulfil her destiny.” 

And so it came that in a few weeks after, our 
fair, sunny-haired Eva wreathed orange blos- 
soms in her golden curls and stood beside her 
handsome lover to take the vows which would 
bid them stand side by side through life. We 
had a gay young party, for the bride was well- 
beloved, and only one thought clouded her fair 
brow, and dimmeg the mother’s eyes with tears ; 
only one form was wanting in the smiling group. 

But silence now, our white-haired pastor who 
gave the bride her name is opening his book; 
when, hark! some one comes hastily, the door 
is swung wide, and a tall, manly form comes 
forward. It is a strange intrusion at such a 
time, but Everard steps forth to bid him wel- 
come. He smiles strangely at the formal greet- 
ing, and passing in, opens wide his arms, and 
speaks the one word, “ Mother.” The circle is 
complete. 


» ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


About thirty years ago when Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer was a bridegroom and the present 
Lady Bulwer his bride, that exquisite poetess 
“L. E. L.,” wrote and published an account of 
their characters and personal ap nee. They 
were both quite young, and each of them was in 
delicate health. The bridegroom was described 
as pale and fascinating, and the bride was paint- 
ed as a fragile and fairy-like creature of surpass- 
ing loveliness. The tender tints of her cheek 
were said to be “like rose-leaves crushed on 
ivory.” The description was read everywhere, 
and the public admiration and the public sym- 
pathy were deeply excited for the charming 
young pair, who, it was thought, must soon 
away from a world too coarse and rude for such 
gentle and lovely natures as theirs. 

Ah, little dreamed the reader then, that, after a 
very few years, the gentle bridegroom would strike 
the tender bride, that she would seek redress by 
publishing a series of coarse, fierce, and vituper- 
ative novels and pamphlets against him, and 
that, after a few more years, she, grown to be a 
sturdy, red-faced, and muscular woman, would 
pursue him in his canvass for Parliament, take 
her stand upon the hustings in reply to his public 
speeches, call upon him to confront her, shout 
“coward ” at him in his precipitate flight from 
her presence, and announce her determination to 
persecute him till he should cry for mercy and 
humbly make her amends for all his villanies.— 


“Would you take my last child from me ?”’ 


Louisville Journal. 
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JAMIE. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


He possesseth no lands or houses, 
Ruleth no kingdom o’er— 
Holds neither stocks nor vassals, 
And people say he is poor! 
His hands are hardened by labor, 
By toiling he earns his bread— 
He has but a meagre roof above him 
To shelter his kingly head; 
And yet I had rather reign in his bosom 
* Than be heir of Lord Ethelred! 


Ethelred has a million of money, 
Is the wealthiest man in the shire— 
Owneth the wide stretch of country 
From Granfird hills to the Mere! 
Jamie’s a brave-hearted fellow, 
Honest, handsome, and kind— 
Ethelred pleases the princesses, 
Jawie is more to my mind: 
And when I think over his heart-wealth 
I'd be heiress to all that I find! 


Lady Gertrude may roll in her chariot, 
Her flounces in billows of silk— 
Stream out on the air of morning, 
While I go to the pasture to milk! 
The lords of the court may adore her, 
And Ethelred pick up her fan, 
And with curtains of gauze foil the sunlight 
From coming his lily to tan! 
But I am a free-hearted woman— 
If I marry, I marry a man! 


Better Jamie’s respect for me 
Than mountains of silver and gold— 
They could not warm my soul’s hearthstone, 
Or serve for his arms’ loving fold! 
Gold could not buy me a divan 
Halt so dreamily fair, 
As the shelter of one human bosom, 
And one human hand on my hair! 
Little care I for the earth-wealth, 
If I to dear Jamie am heir! 


CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

No one who has once been a drunkard is ever 
safe from falling, this side the grave ; it is a ter- 
rible truth, but it is a reality. e knew a Mrs. 
H——, in our childhood, who finding her hus- 
band dead drunk one day, sewed him up in a 
sheet, and gave him a tremendous cowhiding. 
He never got drunk again; in this case it was 
the fear of the hide, and not of the full. But 
one of the speediest rousers from @state of stupid, 
beastly intoxication we have ever read of, is, to 
turn the brute on his right side, hold up his left 
arm, and pour a pitcher of cold water down his 
sleeve slowly. He will walk perfectly sober in 
five minutes. But this only cures until next 
time.. We rather think that the raw hide is a 
more vivid remembrancer; and our old friend, 
cold water, must yield the palm this time.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


We know many things indifferently—super- 
ficially—but few, very few, thoroughly.—Bovee. 
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AN OUTRAGED SHOWMAN. 


Artemus Ward has written a letter to the 
Cleveland Plaindealer. In it he says: 

“ Hear in the Buzzum of - famerly i am en- 
joyin myself, at peas with awl mankind and the 
wimmin folks likewize. I go down to the village 
ockashunly and take a little old Rye fur the stum- 
mucks sake, but i avoyd spiritus luckers as a gin- 
eral thing. No man evir seen me intossikated 
but onct and thatair happind in Pittzbug. A 

1 of ornery cusses in that mizzerable sity: 
ustid inter the hawl durin the nite and aboosed 
my wax works shamful. I dident obsarve the 
outrajus transachuns ountil the next evenin when 
the peple begun for to kongregate. Suddinly 
they kommensed fur two larf and holler in a 
boyterious stile. Sezi good peple whats up? 
Sez thay thems grate wax works isnt they old 
man? Iimmejitly looked up ter where the wax 
works was and my bind biles asi think of the 
site which then met my Gase. I hope two be 
dobrabbertid if them afoursed rascals hadn’t gone 
and put a old kaved in hat onter e Wash- 
ington’s hed and shuvd a short black klay pipe 
inter his mouth. Ilis noze they had paintid red 
and his trowsis legs they had shuvd inside his 
butes. 

“ My wax figger of Napoleong Boneypart was 
likewize his sword danglin 
tween his legs, his cocked hat was drawn klean 
down over his ize and he was on in a stoopin 
posishun lookin zactly as tho he wasas drunk as 
a biled owl. Ginral Tayler was standin on his 
hed and Wingfield Skott’s koat tales ware pind 


over his hed and his trowsis ware kompleetly torn 
orf frum hisself. My wax works representin the 


Lords Last Supper was likewize aboozed. Three 
of the Postles ware under the table and two of 
um had on old tarpawlin hats and ragged pee 
jackits and ware smokin pipes. Judus Iskarriot 
had on a cocked hat and was apparently drinkin, 
as a Bottle of whisky sot befour him. This ere 
specktercal wus too much fur me. i klosed the 
— and then drowndid my sorrers in the flowin 
e. 

“ Probly ile rite you agin befour i take my de- 

parture on the Summer kampain. 
“Very respectfully Yures, 
“Artemus Warp, T. K.” 


THE “STRENGTH OF WOMAN. 


Ts it not wonderful that, down to the present 
time, women have really never discovered their 
own tremendous strength? They have only to 
be of one accord, and in some hundred years at 
most, the human race would fade clean from the 
earth, fade like‘an old multiplication sun from 
a school-boy’s slate. And this truth is either 
so profound, that, like a well sunk to the anti- 
po os, woman is afraid to look into it—her little 

ead would turn so giddy at the very brink—or, 
by some accident, it is one of the wells of truth 
(and she has em that Rebecca has not yet 
discovered.—J 


» 


EXPERIENCE. 
Ah! who can say, however fair his view, 
Through what bad scenes his path may lie? 
Let careless youth its seeming love pursue, 
Soon will they learn to scan with thoughtful 
The illusive past and dark futarity — Warra. 


A SERENADE. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Wake, love, wake! the silver dews are falling, 
The winds and the waves with flute tones are calling, 
Where the reeds and the flowers are nodding in their 
dreams ; 
The wave's low dash is heard, 
And the trilling night bird 
Ie humming a song where the starlight gleams. 


Wake, love, wake! the summer moon is stealing 

Along o'er the vale, and our vine bower revealing, 

And the shy birds are keeping our trysting hour alone; 
Whispers float upon the stream, 
In the grass the fire-flies gleam, 

And the winds seem to breathe seek, seek thine own. 


O, haste, love, haste, and let us be a roaming 
With thy soft white feet where the blue stream is foaming, 
And flowers, love, to bend ’neath thy light, fairy tread ; 
Thy voice my music sweet, 
And thy dark eye guide my feet 
Where the wild roses blush at thy warm lip so red. 


Dost thou hear my song, love? 0, let us be a going; 
Ilaste while the clouds o’er the tell-tale moon are blowing, 
Steal from thy casement, like a star from the sky; 

My guitar to thee I'll wake, 

Thy throne shall be the glossy brake; 
Then haste down, my love, and away let us fly! 


« IRISH DROLLERY. 

An amusing story of Daines Barrington, Re- 
corder of Bristol, is related by one of the British 
press. Having to appear for the plaintiff in the 
case of a winter assize at Clonmel, he “ let into” 
the defendant in no measured terms, The in- 
dividual inveighed against not being present, 
only heard of the invectives. After Barrington, 
however, had got back to Dublin, the Tipperary 
man lost no time in paying his compliments to 
the counsel. He rode all day and night, and 


covered with sleet, arrived before Barrington’s | he 


residence, in Harcourt Street, Dublin. Throw- 
ing the bridle of his smoking horse over the rail- 


ing of the area, he announced his arrival by a 
thundering knock at the door, which nearly shook 
the street. Barrington’s valet answered the 
summons, and opening the street door, beheld 
the apparition of a rough-coated Tipperary fire- 
eater, with a large stick under his arm, and the 
sleet sticking to his bushy whiskers. 

“Is your master up ?”’ demanded the visitor, 
in a voice that gave some intimation of the ob- 
ject of his journey. 
ae No,” answered the man. : 

“Then give him my compliments, and say 
Mr. Foley (he’ll know the name) will be glad to 
see him.’ 

The valet went up stairs and told his master, 

who was in bed, the purport of his visit. 

“Then don't let Mr. Foley in for your life,” 


said Barrington, “for it is not ahare nor a brace 
of ducks he has come to present me with.” 

' ‘The man was leaving the bed-room, when a 
rough, wet coat pushed by him, while a thick 
Voice said 
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“By your leave—” And at the samemoment 
Mr. Foley entered the bed-room. 

“ You know my business, sir,” said he to Bar- 
rington; “I have made a journey to teach you 
manners, and it’s not my purpose to return until 
I have broken every bone in your body.” And 
the same time he cut a figure of eight with his 
shillelah before the cheval glass. 

* You do not mean to say you would murder 
me in bed,” exclaimed Daines, who had as much 
honor as cool courage. 

“a replied the other, “‘ but get up as soon 
as you can.’ 


“Yes,” replied Daines, “that you might fell 
me the moment I put my y out of the 
blankets.” 


“No,” replied the other, “I pledge m 
word not to touch ee till you are out of bed.’ 

“You wont? Upon your honor ¢” 

“Upon my honor.” 

“That is enough,” said Daines, turning over 
and making himself comfortable, and seeming 
as though he meant to fall asleep, “‘I have the 
honor of an Irish gentleman, and may rest as 
safe as though I were under the castle guard.” 

The Tipperary salamander looked marvellous- 
ly astonished at the pretended sleeper, but soon 

aines began to snore. 

“ Halloa !” says Mr. Foley, “ aren’t you going 
to get up?” 

“No,” said Daines, “I have the word of an 
Trish- gentleman that he will not strike me in 
bed, and I am sure I am not going to get up to 
have my bones broken. I will never get up 

in. In the meantime, Mr. Foley, if you 

ld want your breakfast, ring the bell; the 
best in the house is at your service. The morn- 
ing paper will be here presently, but be sure and 
air it before reading, for there is nothing from 
which a man so quickly catches cold as reading 
a damp journal” And Daines attected to go to 


he Tipperary had fun in him as well as fe- 
rocity ; he could not resist the cunning of the 
counsel : 
“Get up, Mr. Barrington, for in bed or out of 
bed, I have not the pluck to hurt so droll a 
art.’’ 


The result was that less than an hour after- 
wards, Daines and his intended murderer were 


sitting down to a warm breakfast, the latter only 
intent upon assaulting a dish of smoking chops. 


NEW VIEW OF VACATIONS. 

The London News says it is held that bankers, 
clerks, cashiers and others in situations of trust, 
are not only entitled to occasional relaxation, 
but ought to be compelled to absent themselves 
for a time now .aipd then, from their places of 
business, becausé thus much fraud may be pre- 
vented. While a fraudulent person is on the 
spot and vigilant, he can keep his irregularities 
safe, but if you send him away to Southend or 
Herne Bay, you break the threads of his plot, 
and he is pretty sure to be found out. So now 
a clerk who wants a holiday seems to have a new 
and proud claim to one. “I should like to have 
a little sea air,” will henceforth mean, “examine 


my books, compare my balances—I am fotus teres 
atque rotundus.’”” And’ aman never taking a 


ene ps a bad sign—will now be almost 
enough to warrant a call for A 198, 
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Slckons with care, grows woaty, weak and flat, 
Nor ceases in its 

“Give, give me rest!” 


Phe fleeting joys bf earth 
Are apples on the Dead Ses shore of Time; 
life—what is it but transient mime, 
Devoid of mirth? 


the departed years 
I see a youthful form with hope elate ; 
Biindest of seers! 
Still further on ie seen 
The gladiator, amid the fray, 
Ceaselessly coping 
With anxious mien. 


And now a sad, unblest, 
And wearied ptigrim, by the wayside—tfaint, 


Drooping, despairing, breathes a bitter plaint, 
A cry for rest! 


Nor wealth, nor glittering fame, 
Naught that the world ean give doth he require; — 
“ Rest!” is his only hope, his soul's desire, 

Claim 


But hark! Methinks I hear 
From the low grave an echo and reply: 


“ Who calls for rest? Wouldst thou in sorrow die? =|. 


Hast thou no fear ~ 
“Of laging rashly down 
burden of thy fuir mortality? . 
uldst thou, regardless of the cross, be free 
} To wear the crown? 
 Nay—fire anew thy breast, 
‘Call back thy manhood. check each sinful moan; 
Recetve thy rest.” 


THE BARTERED BIRTHRIGHT. 
A ROMANE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


une. 6. #. 


“Gop help me! T am rained—rnined !” And 
Ralph Montrose staggered back, as if a thrice- 
barbed arrow had strack to his heart. 


“Yes, rained !” responded a deep, rich, but 
very contemptaous voice. “ One of the proud 
race of Montrose has turned out a thief! O, 
Ralph, I never-thought we should come to this. 
I could not believe it now, were it not for proof 
which I cannot gainsay. Why, I wonder our 


dead futher don’t rise from the grave to haunt | 


you, his best beloved ‘son and heir, for thé foul 


fit’; ‘sentence died 
m his hanglity ips; hush Tike the sol- 
emn silence which broods cruise" 
night, ed the grand; old chaittber: 

scené Salvator Rosa inight have 


every object into bold relief; but 


have no power fitly to porttay. Dense’ ‘shiadows 
enveloped the greater part of the roowi, but 


with three brilliants almost'ks large and pure as 
the far famed Kohinoor diamond. At a little dis- 
tance, leaning against one of the massive pillars, 
which gave such att Of ‘stiteliness 16 "file. 


the officer gruff tone 


her bracelet, ‘cause you see only royal crowns can. 
boast of such jewels. The féllow who stole ’em 
will have to pay high for his crime. Come 


oner, and there's no getting away. One whistle 
will bring in a whole possé of officers’ ten times «. 
more savage than I am. “Come alotig, peate- 
ably.” 
young man. “If Ihave been dumb since you 
found the bracelet in my possession, it was not 
because I felt overwhelmed with conscious guilt, 
but because the spell of despair was strong upon 
me. I have enemies—this is some plot to rain 

“ Plot!” sneered the bdfficer; “Pve ‘heard 
villains talk afore.” 

“ Plot!” echoed Richard Montrose, “For'the 


honor of our house, I wish I could ‘believe if; 


stigma you have thrown upon his name.” 
The young man had. spoken with a rapid ut- 

terance, his swart cheek reddening, his dark 

22 


but I cannot—cannot, the evidence against ZR: 
Ut so strong. On retarning frou dinner 
} at your house, the Countess of Winterton 


strong, red glare lantérh ‘stone fall 
quaint rosewood escritoire, the lid of which was 
held back by an insolent Bow-Street officer, re- 
vealing a single heavy, golden bracelet, starred 
chamber, stood Ralph Montrose; the illfated. 
man, in whose private eseritoire the splendid 
batble had been found; his head bowed, his 
| slight, dark-browed ‘step-brother pacéd to antl 
, fro along the gorgeous Turkey carpet, in wild 
agitation. 
young jail bird And fastened an iron grasp 
on Ralph Montrose. ni, 
At the touch of that rude official, a shudder 
convulsed the prisoner; the blood of his noble 
race flushed cheek and neck, and brow, and with 
a desperate effort he shook off the policeman’ 
grasp. The insulted digiltary growled's 


cher bracelet, an ornament she has always prized 
very highly, because those three jewels with 
it is set_are. so rare—” 

"Well, well,” interrupted, the elder brother, 
impatiently, “valuable as it, is, why should I 
-want to steal it? I have wealth sufficient to 
gratify my most extravagant wishes.” 

- “know all this, Ralph,” rejoined Richard, 
.in a significant tone... “I know, too, that where 
-there is a propensity to evil, neither rank nor 
_Kiches can prevent it from working itself ont. 
How can I credit your protestations of innocence, 
when I review the whole matter? The countess 
at.once came to you to ascertain if you knew 
anything about her loss. You declared point- 
blank that you had no. knowledge of it. Then 
pshe sent a party of London officers, with the re- 
quest that they might be allowed to search the 
-house, as perhaps some of the servants had 
stolen it. With evident reluctance you consented, 
andthe bracelet was found in your private 
escritoire. O, Ralph! Ralph!” 

.. The prisoner groaned aloud, ‘I confess that 
circumstances are against me,” he said, speaking 
slowly, and with extreme difficulty, “ neverthe- 
less, Iam as.innocent of this crime as the dead 
father to whom you have alluded. I repeat it— 
Lam innocent! I dying, I would declare 
with my last breath.” 

_ Richard Montrose did not speak, but his in- 
_credulous look, his scornful silence, were more 
eloquent than words. 

* You've got a glib tongue,” retorted the 
officer, “but none of your high-flown speeches 
an move me. I’m here to see justice done. 
,Come!” And again his heavy hand fell on the 
“young man’s shoulder. 

How Ralph Montrose writhed, as the stern 
_Official began to move towards the door, dragging 
_,.“O, Dick,” he shouted, “this will kill me! 
As.there no way of,escape* You and I are not 
own brothers, but we had the same father; for 
his sake I.conjure you to help me in my great 
extremity. Saye me! O, save me—save me!” 

Still Richard was silent. 

“ This officer will not heed me,” continued the 
‘elder brother, “ but you, you may have some in- 
Aiuence with him. You are a barrister, argue 
‘my cause with all your eloquence, Dick! Get 
him to hush up the effair, for I can’t have it 
dragged into the light, or prove my innocence !”” 

Richard Montrose deliberated a few moments, 
and then said: 

“ Well, Ratph, I will do what I can for you; 
but do not hope too much from my interposition, 
I fear the officer is inexorable.” 


The man smiled, sarcastically, and when 
Richard asked a private interview with him in 
an adjoining room, assented with the dogged air 
of one who is resolved that he will not be per- 
suaded, Then, taking care to secure his .pris- 
oner, he followed Richard. As the two. passed 
from Ralph’s presence, he flung up his arms in 
a wild, despairing gesture, and moaned out the 
single word, “ Catharine!” Then, sinking down 
on a luxurious couch, he buried his face in the 
pillows, and lay absorbed in a painful reverie. 
At length the door unclosed, and Richard came 
softly in. 

“O, Dick, can you save me from that loath. 
some life at Newgate?” cried Ralph, leaping 
forward. 

“ Yes, yes, I think so;@he officer who just . 
went hence, I have recognized as a man who 
once put himself under great obligations to me; 
I believe I can bribe him to silence,” 

Ralph’s clear, blue eyes kindled. “Then do, 
do bring him to terms, brother Dick,” he said, 
with impassioned earnestness, “and I—I will 
bless you to my latest day.” _~ 

“ Blessings alone will not suffice me,” replied 
the younger brother, a strange, sardonic smile 
flickering over his dark face, “I must have a 
more tangible reward.” 

“Reward! Name it, Dick, name it, and it 
shall be yours !” 

“ You are the eldest born, the heir to the fami- 
ly estates. Will you barter your birthright for 
the service you need ?” 

The young man gave a sudden start, He had 
not expected so exorbitant a demand, and it was 
no light thing to relinquish what he had held 
with such pride.. He moved to the window, and 
flinging back the cloud of Syrian drapery which 
curtained it, looked out. There lay the broad 
demesne, which-owned him as its master, with 
its fair reaches of underland, its green slopes, its 

blue lakes, its shadowy old woods, with its vast 
fields of grain heaving in the night-wind, like a 
golden sea, its purpling grape-clusters, its fruit- 
laden boughs. Never had he so fully realized 
what a treasure it was as at that moment, and a 
spasm of pain contracted his features, as he 
muttered to himself : 

“TI had thought to live and die here in this 
place, with Catharine to share my prosperity, my 
happiness ; but now that this disgrace has fallen 
on me, I must flee. Itis better that Dick should 
have it, than that I should wear out my life within 
the walls of Newgate!” And with a sad resolve 
pictured on every lineament, he turned toward 
his brother. “I willcomply with the conditions,” 


| he eaid, mournfully, “ my birthright is yours.” 


| 
i 


“One thing more, Ralph. Catharine Tracy 
was betrothed to you in your childhood, with the 
understanding that you were to be the heir of 
our father’s wealth and position. You have 
given up the heirship—will you abandon all 
claims to Kate?” 

“No, flo, I cannot—she loves me—she. will 
believe in my innocence—she will cling to me 
like a true woman! No, Dick, I can’t barter her 
with the family estates.” 

“ Then take the hard lot of a felon! I shall 
not shield you from exposure, unless you relin- 
quish Catharine also!” 

For a time the young man stood aghast. He 
thought of Catharine, so pure, so fair, so proud, 
tov, and his heart grew heavy. — 

“TI will not seek to bow her stately head in 
shame,” he said, at length, in a half-audible 
tone. “Richard, the Rubicon of my destiny is 
crossed—I give up even Catharine !” 

“ Very well,” was the cool reply, and Dick 
Montrose bent low over the bracelet he had been 
swinging in his hand, to hide the gleam of tri- 
umph that shot into his basilisk eyes. “There 
is yet another condition,” he murmured. 

“ What is it?” 

“T wish you to leave the country without a 
parting interview with Kate Tracy.” 

Again Ralph hesitated, but finally said, in a 
low, sad tone: 

“ At first I thought I couldn’t consent to this, 
but on reflection, it seems the best. thing I can do. 
A meeting—a farewell under such circumstances 
—0, Dick, they would only deepen my misery ! 
And now, how can ‘we manage about the theft ?” 

“ Why, I will bribe the officer to declare that 
no clue to the missing gewgaw has been found 
here. Then I will write an anonymous letter to 
the countess, and enclose it in a package with 
the bracelet. In the letter 1 will state that the 
pangé of « guilty conscience have driven the un- 
known thief to retarn the stolen property.” 

The young man’s brow knit, his proud lips 
curled. 

“Villain as you think me,” he muttered, 
“this is the first fraud in which I ever partici- 
pated. It galls me to act a lie, but I shall thus 
escape the stigma of a felon, the public trial, the 


disgraceful imprisonment. I shall leave England 
to-night—” 


“But before you go,” interposed the 
brother, “ you will give me a deed of transfer.” 

“ Yes; who shall draw up the paper?” 

“The village notary ; I will send for him.” 

With these words Richard Montrose grasped 
a bell-cord and rang violently. The servant who 
answered the summons was despatched to the 


notary, and in a few moments that worthy was 
seated at his task in the library of Montrose 
Hall. It was like signing his own death-warrant 
for Ralph to give his signature, but he went 
through with the formula, and then hastened to 
take a farewell survey of the interior of the old 
mansion. 

“ Well, Dick,” he said hoarsely, as they stood 
‘together on the threshold, “ we shall never meet 
again. Take good care of the homestead, and 
the tenantry, and—and—Catharine—my Catha- 
rine—if you succeed in winning her; deal very 
gently with her woman’s heart: Goodby, Dick 
—a long, long good-by.” 

Silently the two brothers clasped hands ; then 
Ralph stole down the massive sandstone steps, 
and across the great park, shadowy with giant 
trees, and haunted by graceful deer, and as he 
moved on into the cold, pitiless world, ever and 
anon casting back a wild, wistful gaze; such as 
Adam might have turned toward Eden, when 
the voice of God had said ‘“ Begone!” and the 
banishing angels waved their swords of flame 
from its fair walls. 

While Ralph Montrose was bartering his 
birthright, and even his betrothed bride, a wo- 
man stood watching and waiting for him at a 
trysting place, where they had often met. That 
woman was @atharine Tracy. She was asu- 
perb creature, with a tall and exquisitely pro- 
portioned form, a faultless cast of features, a 
rich, creamy complexion, eyes like the blue of 
the sammer sky, and masses of soft, wavy hair, 
“brown in the shadow and gold in the sun.’ 
There was unmistakable pride in 'the curl of her 
red lips and the arch of her white and stately 
neck, and yet, with her patrician grace of man- 
ner blended the warm blush, the flitting smile, 
and all the sweet unrest, which betokens joyous 
expectancy. At length, as the. chime of the 
monastery belis broke upon her ear, she started. 

*“Why, where can he be?” she murmured. 
“‘ He said that he should be here ere the old bell 
had told the hoar of nine, and now it is ten, and 
still he comes not. I never waited thus before ; 
he has always waited for me, and most impa- 
tiently, too. Hark! what’s that noise? He’s 
coming through the copse yonder, I know.” And 
the fair speaker sprang forward with childish 
eagerness, her face in a glow, every move of her 
frame thrilling, and a glad light revelling in her 
soft, azure eyes. 

But Ralph Montrose did not emerge from 
the shadows of the copse, and a shade of disap- 
pointment settled over the lady’s features. 

“Not yet, mot yet, Kate,” she said, aloud, 
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“ you must wait a little longer. That was but a 
night-bied stirring the shrubbery.” 

With these words she sank down on the moss- 
grown rock, from wich she had risen a few mo- 
ments before, and gave herself up to a pleasant 
train of thought, for no suspicion of evil had 
erossed her brain. And was it merely a bird 
that had made such « loud rustling in the copse ? 
No; concealed by its thick roof of leaves and 
boughs, a female figure had crouched down to 
watch and to listen. Not a look, or a motion of 
the stately Catharine was lost upon the watcher, 
and at length she left the copse, and stole imto 
the deep’shade of a pollard willow so near the 
maiden that she could have touched her white, 


’ gausy dress. Another hour dragged by, and 


then Catharine was once more aroused by the 
musical peal of the old bells. 

“ Eleven!” she cried, starting to her feet. “O, 
my God! why has he not come? Can anything 
have befallen him* It must be so, for he would 
not willingly disappoint me, whom he says he 
hoves as he never dreamed he was capable of 


im extreme agitation. 

“You are Catharine Tracy?” muttered a 
voice in her ear—a voice so hollow, so unearthly, 
that it chilled the blood in her veins. 

She glanced round. There, close beside her, 
stood a tall, dark, gipseyish women. Robed im 
black from head to foot, and with waves of raven 
hair floating around a dusk face, stormy with 
warring passions, and lighted up by a pair of 
dark, wild, lambent eyes, she seemed a strange, 
ill-omened shadow on the moon-rising of that 
summer night. 

“You are Catharine Tracy?’ she said 


“ Yes,” gasped the maiden, trembling under 
the fixed gaze of those fierce eyes. ; 

“ And you are awaiting your lover, the young 
heir of Montrose ?”’.continued the woman. 

“ Yes, yes, and—and—I am sick at heart be- 
eause he docs not come,” faltered Catharine, for- 
getting in her amxiety, the reserve which was 
habitual to her in the presence of strangers. 

A peculiar smile flickered over the dusky face 
of her companion, and then faded, leaving the 
features as rigid as if they had been hewn from 
marble. 

“ He will not meet you here to-night, lady,” 
she said, in a hoarse whisper, “he has pressing 
business to keep him away, but he sends you by 
me these sweet flowers, and a thousand regrets 
and good wishes.” 

As she spoke, she drew forth a small, but ex- 


rine’s fingers tightened around the gift, bat ere 
she could compose herself sufficiently to speak 
her thanks, the woman had gone. 

“Dear, dear Ralph!” murmured the maiden 
softly, when she again found herself alone, “I 
have not waited im vain, for next to his own 
presence, I value the flowers he sends me.” 
And gathering her light shawl more closely 
about her, she strack into a narrow path, leading 
homeward. 

In less than half an hour Catharine Tracy 
had reached her chamber, and sat down to ex- 
amine her gift by the glow of the crystal lamps 
on the toilet-stand. Never had she seen such 
blossoms before ; they were curiously shaped, 
and blood-red in hue, mottled with dashes of 
golden bronze. The perfume which drifted up 
from their gorgeous petals was strangely subtile, 
and yet sweet as the otto, distilled from Cash- 
mere roses. Twisted in among the leaves, was 
a slip of paper, on which was traced the first 
written message she had ever received from the 
heir of Montrose. It ran thus: 

“ My own CaTHARiIne,—A 


London 
has just arrived at the hall for the purpose 
transacting some most important business, and 


But since I cannot come, I 
ers; I found them to-day as 1 was dashing 
through a mountain gorge in pursuit of a deer. 
Their beauty is almost as rare as yours; their 
perfame as sweet as the incense of your love. 
Accept them as my simple gift—cherish them 
for my sake, and believe me as ever, 
“ Devotedly yours, Raupn.” 

Proud Kate Tracy read this with tears of joy 
moistening her blie eyes, and ldy down to rest 
with the precious bouquet on her pillow. It was 
somewhat past midnight, when a tall and closely- 
muffled form darted toward the great, rambling, 
old manor house of the Tracys, bounded’ up the 
balcony steps, and pressed through the half-open 
window of Kate’s room. The chamber was 
strangely still, and the solemn bush seemed to 
startle the intruder. 

Great heavens!” she muttered, “ how death- 
like this silence is. She will never wake again! 
I am too late—too late!” 

At that moment Kate Tracy stirred in her 
slumber ; her breath came gasping up, and she 
began to murmur incoherently. A wild shrick 
broke from the pallid lips of the mysterious visi- 
tant; she sprang to the bedside, and seizing 
beautiful sleeper’s arm, cried 
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_“Catharine—Catharine Tracy, rouse ye— 
rouse ye! Rouse ye, I say !” 

A slight tremor passed over the maiden’s 
frame, her drowsy eyes unclosed and wandered 
with a vacant stare around the t. Quick 
as thought, the intruder snaiched the bouquet 
which had been lying on the pillow, and flang it 
from the window. Then she turned again toward 
Catharine, and drawing a quaint flask from the 
folds of her robe, dashed its contents into her 
face. Now the pale features began to work con- 
vulsively ; the orbs beneath that fair brow grew 
luminous with the light of reason, and Catharine 
Tracy recognized the woman who had given her 
those rare flowers, and Ralph’s note. As she 
met her glance, she recalled the pleasure the 
bouquet had afforded her, and smiled. 

“ Aha,” muttered the stranger, “if you knew 
all you woald not smile on me. Girl, had I not 
repented of my purpose, you would have been 
dead in another hour.” 

“Dead?” gasped Catharine. “0, this must 
be some horrible dream.” 

“Nay, nay, it is real enough. Kate Tracy, 
you have to-night escaped very near dying by 
my hand!” 

She paused, bat the maiden was too much 
shocked to speak, and she went on : 

“I was desperate; a demon had taken posses- 
sion of me, and I shut my ears to the voice of my 
good genius, and listened only to the tempter. 
Ralph Montrose did not send you those flowers ; 
I sought them oat for you, because I knew their 
scent was a deadly poison. Your lover never 
wrote that note—I forged it to mislead you !” 

“And why—why did you wish to take my 
life ?” gasped Catharine. 

“Thad made a mistake—almost a fatal mis- 
take with regard to you. I believed you loved 
and were beloved by Richard, not Ralph! I 
thought Richard the heir of Montrose, and when 
I saw you waiting there under the willow, I 
madly carried out the vile plan I had formed.” 

“ And how did you discover your error?” 

“I will tell you. As I sat by the gipsey camp 
fire on the hill-side yonder, one of my own race, 
& person I can trust, came to bring me the tid- 
ings that I had been deceived—that my terrible 
revenge had fallen on the innocent.” 

“And then you regretted the evil you had 
done ¢”’ said Catharine, inquiringly. 

“ Regretted! ay, that is too weak & word to 
express what I felt. My fierce Zincali blood 
ceased to boil—my heart seemed to stand still 
with dread—remorse, like & serpent’s tooth, 
gnawed at my very vitals. I hastened to make 
reparation ; I flew to your chamber with a flask 


of liquid which had rendered me proof against 
the poison ; I roused you from your trance. And 
new I leave you, it is not likely that the winding 
path of the gipsey queen will ever cross yours 
again. Farewell.” 

She was about to tarn away, when Catharine 
grasped her hand : 

“You say that the note you brought me was 
forged,” she faltered ; “but perhaps you have 
seen Ralph to-night—perhaps you can tell me 
why he did not keep his appointment ¢” 

The woman shook her head. “No,” she re- 
plied, “I know nothing about it; I. never saw 
him. It is only a week since I reached England, 
only twenty-four hours since I encamped with 
my roving horde among the hills of Westmore- 
land.” She paused, and stood gazing at Kate a 
few moments, her weird eyes softening the while. 
“ Girl,’”’ she resumed, in a tremulous tone, “ when’ 
I was concealed in the copse, I heard you mur- 
mur to yourself that you had never before waited 
in vain for your lover. It is no pleasant task to 
prophesy evil to those whose lives have been 
like a summer day, but I fear this is merely the. 
beginning of sorrows. Some men are fickle as 
the changing wind !” 

“But Ralph is not one of these—he would 
not willingly disappoiat me.” 

“ You think so now, but you may yet learn 
the lesson I have learned. I loved his brother, 
Richard with all the wild, passionate devotion 
of my nature; and O, how entirely I trusted. 
him! Why, I should as soon have believed the 
stars would fall, as that he could prove faithless. 
Bat there came a time—a weary time—when I 
watched and waited for him in vain. He left 
Spaia without even a cold farewell. Catharine 
Tracy, the race of Montrose is @ false race! 
Take heed to your young heart—do not love, 
this Ralph too deeply—remember the gipsey 
queen and her warning !” 

The next momedt she was gone. Catharine 
sank back upon her pillow and tried to banish 
the impression the stranger had produced ; but 
she could not, and ere long she sprang up and 
hastily robing herself, strayed down into the 
grounds which lay fair and green around the old 
manor-house. In the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing she stood leaning over a wall that divided a 
barley-field from the high road. She had not 
been there more than five minutes when the rat- 
tling of carriage wheels attracted her attention, 
and in another instant she saw the London mail- 
coach sweeping towards her. At first she gave 
it a careless glance, then every faculty of her 
being seemed absorbed in the wondering gaze 


she fixed upon it; for through the open window 
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she caught a glimpse of Ralph Montrose. He 
was very pale, but when he perceived her by the 
roadside, he started as if a ghost had risen before 
him ; a deep glow shot into his cheek like a 
plague spot, and he bent on her a wild, wistfal 
look that haunted her long afterwards. Then 
he drew back into the corner of the vehicle, and 
Catharine saw another face peering out at her— 
the dark, bright, bewitching face of a beautiful 
danseuse, who had come down to Westmoreland 
to recruit, after the spring campaign at Covent 
Garden. She and Ralph Montrose were the 
only oceupants of the coach, and a strange pang 
shot through Catharine’s heart, as they dashed 4 
past. The gipsey’s warning had aroused the 
demon, Doubt, and now a thousand suspicions 
began to throng ber brain. Ralph had failed to 
keep his tryst with her, yet there he was in the 
London mail-coach, with a noted beauty and 
coquette. Could it be that the piquant French 
girl had turned the head of the proud heir of 
Montrose, and made him forgetful of his allegi- 
ance to her? Alas! poor Kate Tracycould not 
answer this query to her own satisfaction, and it 
was with a heavy heart that she went back to the 
manor-house. 

“ Perhaps,” she said to herself, after an hour 
of calm reflection, “‘ perhaps Ralph will come in 
the course of the day, and explain these myste- 
rious things.” 

But hours dragged by, and Ralph came not. 
At length the housckeeper rushed into her room, 
her face flushed, her plump form in a perfect 
tremor. 

“OQ, lack-a-day ! my lady,” she cried, “ there’s 
such a terrible story afloat—the whole neighbor- 
hood is ringing with it.” 

Catharine, “ you know I am 
not over-fond of gossip.” 

“To be sure, ma’am, I know that,” continued 
the woman, “ but this story concerns you more 
than anybody else—'tis about young Mr. Mon- 
trose. They say he got into bad habits while he 
was on the continent, but that down here in the 
country and away from temptation he done 
nicely till he went up to London last spring.” 

“And what then?’ queried the maiden, 
breathlessly. 

“Why, he came across some of his old asso- 
ciates—French gamblers—and played high, and 
lost, and lost, and lost, till he found himself a 
ruined man, and was forced to sell his birthright 
to Mr. Richard to avoid being imprisoned for 
debt! And—and—” ‘I'he woman hesitated a 
moment, and then added, “ It's hard to tell you 
all, my lady—” 
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rious wave of the hand ; 
can bear it.” 

“Well, they say, too, that he is going to for- 
eign parts, and left Westmoreland early this 
morning with—with that bold piece of a dancer 
who took lodgings at the village inn a month or 
twoago. Nay, more, ma’am, they whisper it 
round that he fell in love with her in London, 
the last time he was there, and that she came 
here on his account.” And now the garrulous 
house-keeper stopped short, terror-stricken by 
the wild grief mirrored in Catharine Tracy’s 
pale face. “O, my lady!” she began, after a 
brief silence, “ what can Ido for you?” ~ 

“Nothing! Leave me alone.” 

When the door had elosed upon the woman, 
Catharine uttered one shrill ery, and sank sense- 
less to the floot. How long she lay thus she did 
not know, but when she awoke from her lethargy, 
darkness had gathered in her chamber, and she 
could see the stars above the tall poplars which 
shaded her widow. As the recollection of what 
had just passed came back to her, the wretched 
girl tried to think of it calmly, but every effort 
at self-command was in vain; she was weak as 
a child, and with her head bowed in humiliation 
and sorrow, she burst into tears. At length she 
heard a tap at the door, and hastened to open it. 

“ Young Mr. Montrose is in the parlor,” said 
the old porter. 

Catharine’s heart gave a sudden bound. 

“Tt was all false,” she murmured. “Ralph 
has come!” And away she glided, flushed and 
smiling. 

But she grew deadly pale again, when, on en- 
tering the parlor, she saw Richard, not Ralph 
Montrose. He advanced to meet her, with a 
hurried step; she held out her hand in silence, 
for she was for the moment dumb with grief 
and disappointment. 

“Miss Tracy,” he began, in a constrained 
manner, “‘I am the bearer of unwelcome tidings. 
My brother—” 

“ J—I—I know all,” gasped Catharine; “he 
has bartered his birthright, given up me, his be- 
trothed bride, and left the country with a French 
ballet-girl !” 

“You speak bitterly,” rejoined Richard 
Montrose ; “and no wonder that you do. You 
have been foully wronged, and I could not rest 
till I had come to tell you how much’I regret that 
a brother of mine should have proved so base!” 

A painful silence followed this remark, but 
finally Kate summoned strength to say : ‘ 

“I suppose, sir, I onghit to thank you for your 
solicitade ; but to-night I am in no mood t> 


Speak out,” cried Catharine, with an impe- 


Aalk.” Some other time I will discuss the matter.” 
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The young man muttered a confused reply, 


and bowed himself out of the room, not a little 
disconcerted at the unsatisfactory termination of 
the interview. Catharine hastened back to her 
room, and gave herself up to the storm of pas- 
- sion which came sweeping over her. That 
night, in the inmost recess of her soul, she made 
‘a deep, dark grave, and buried the love she 
believed dead. ‘That night, too, in her wild 
agony, the pride which is sometimes born of 
suffering, arose and began to sit regnant where 
love had badded, blossomed and withered away. 
Three days later, she and Richard Montrose 
again met, and he at once noticed that her man- 
ner had more than its olden stateliness. She 
was the first to broach the subject of Ralph’s 
misconduet. - 

“Mr. Montrose,” she said, firmly, “when I 
last saw you, I dared not trust myself to speak 
of your brother’s strange course! Since then, I 
have thought it all over; he is not worthy of a 
trae woman's love! I shall not break my heart 
for him !” 

“Aha!” chuckled Richard, as he left her pres- 
ence; “the fair Catharine will yet be mine! 
What love could not do, the proud Tracy spirit 

” 

Whether this prophecy proved true, we shall 
soon see. 

“ When Ralph bartered his birthright, he of- 
fered to abandon all claims to your hand! Little 
did he think that what he gave up so lightly, 
seemed to me the greatest treasure in the wide, 
wide world! O, Kate, if you would but sanction 
his transfer, my cup of happiness would be fall 
to overflowing 

* The speaker, as our readers will suspect, was 
none other than Richard Montrose. Months 
had passed since his brother’s flight, and now he 
stood with Kate Tracy in a rustic porch of the 
old manor-house. But though he had spoken 
with sach earnestness, the girl remained silent. 

“Kate,” he cofittinued, “I have loved you 
from boyhood! Even when you were Ralph’s 
affianced wife, my heart claimed you as its bride 
elect! My love for you has been the one great 
passion of my life !” 

“Ay, say you so, Richard ?” exclaimed Cath- 
arine, with a slight vein of irony in her tone. 
“Did you never in your travels pour a similar 
confession into other ears ?” 

“No, upon my honor as a gentleman you are 
_ the only woman who can declare with truth that 
l ever spoke to her of love!” 

Catharine hesitated a:moment, and then went 


on to tell him of her meeting with the gipsey’ 


queen, and the revelations the strange creature’ 
had made. At first he started, and the blood: 
surged to his swart brow in a crimson tide; but 
he soon regained his composure, and ere Cath-’ 
arine had finished her recital, he was eaey wan 
an answer. 

“When you began your disclosure, deal 
Kate,” he said, quickly, ba thought it but a foul’ 
slander, fabricated by these lying gipseys for’ 
some selfish purpose; but now I believe I ses® 
through the whole. You know my cousih, 
Richard Montrose Walsingham. Well, I am 
sorry to say that while travelling in Spain, the 
wild fellow. got into a flirtation with a beautfal 
gipsey girl, and fearing the vengeance of hér 
people, laid aside his surname and figured as” 
Richard Montrose. I heard that the infuriated” 
zincali had followed -him to England, and ity 
must have been she who tried to poison you!’ 
Are you satisfied-?” 

“ Yes,” said Catharine, for his version of the: 
affair, related in such apparent good faith, 
seemed very plausible; and besides, the present: 
heir of Montrose had been regarded as a man of 
honor throughout the neighborhood. ' 

“And now, Kate,” he resumed, “ what answer 
shall I have to my pleading? May l hope?” 

“ Hope!” echoed the girl ; “not for my love,’ 
Richard—I have none to give! But if esteem: 
will content you, I will be yours!” 

“Dear, dear Kate,” murmured the young 
man, “I would far rather have your esteem than 
the love of other women. Henceforth I shall: 
call you my own Catharine !” 

Thus Catharine Tracy was betrothed the’ 
second time, but all on her part was cold, hol-! 
low, formal. There was no bright blash, fo 
sweet smile, no gentle loye-light in the ines 
calm eyes ! 

“A pest on that meddling gipeey !” mattered.’ 
Richard Montrose, as he rode away toward the 
old hall; “I didn’t dream sho had grown so) 
desperate. I shall have to be on the look-out, or 
she will break up the match !” 

A wild, scornful laugh greeted his ears at this ' 
juncture, and turning, he saw the very person of 
whom he had been speaking. Her cheek burned,» 
her eyes flashed fire, her thin lip curled wed 
quivered, as she regarded him. 

“ Aha!” she cried; “I understand you tow. 
Thrice, since I came to England, you have» 
deluded me into the belief that you still loved! 
me; but at last I see you as youare. You just: 
said you didn’t dream I had grown so desperate. | 
Great heavens! I’ve had enough to make me! 
desperate—wrong upon wrong, slight ‘upom, 
slight! And I’m not the only one who has re-; 
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done'me. My people are awake !” 

Yes!” exclaimed a sharp-toned voice; and 
a tall, manly figure stepped forward. “I sup- 
pose, Richard Montrose, you thought you could 
wrong one of our lawless race, and go unpun- 
ished. But you shall know to the contrary. 
You are im our power—marry my slighted sis- 
ter to-night, or the mystery of the bartered birth- 
right phall be proclaimed from the housetops 

Richard Montrose trembled ; his brain whirled, 
his sight grew dim. 

-“ Let me think a moment,” he faltered. 

_ And the two drew back a little. 

Well,” muttered Montrose to himself, “it 
will mot do to have their wrath! By some 
means, they have pried into my affairs, and it 
would be utter ruin to have them blazoned to 
the world. Besides, the mummery of a gipsey 
marriage is not binding. By my faith, I'll agree 
tet!” 

Whree/hours later, he was on his way to the 
gipsey encampment with the chief, while Zuleme, 


* the girl whose love he had won for a pastime, 


hastened off in advarice to make ready for the 
wedding. It was a glorious May night; the 
hedgerows were in bloom, the trees clothed with 
delicate green, and the grass soft and bright, 
while\overhead the stars glittered in pale, serene 
splendor. The camping-ground of the gipseys 
leoked very picturesque, with the watch-fire 


in the said one, 
“bint ‘the bridal procession will soon come 
forth 

The next moment the white wall of the tent 
rolled up, and the gipsey queen emerged, clad in 
a gorgeous dress of scarlet and blue, and with 
hér graceful head rivhly garlanded. But with 
what horror and amazement Richard Montrose 
gazed at the persons following her! Among the 
dark-browed gipseys of the tribe, he saw Ralph, 
with fair Kate Tracy leaning on his arm, and 
the London official, who had found the Countess 
of Winterton’s bracelet in his step brother's 
| 

“ What—what does all this mean?’ he 
gasped out. 

“Mean? Why, that justice is to be done!” 
cried the officer. ‘I have seen miy error—I am 
here to confess what I know of your'villany'! I 
am ready to prove, before any court in the 
kingdom, that you stole the countéss’s bracelet, 
hid it in your brother's eseritoire, to which you 
gained access by false me to 
Play a.raseally part” 
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solved. that, at this “late honr, justice’ shall be. 


Richard growled an oath, and turned to flee ; 
but the strong arm of a. sturdy policeman 
grasped him, and he heard the words : 

“Richard Montrose, you are arrested for theft 
and fraud!” 

“I know now why Ralph bartered his birth- 
right!” said Catharine, moving to his side ; “I 
know, too, that it was by the merest accident the 
French ballet girl took passage in the same 
coach with him. I know, too, that it was not 
lightly he gave me up!” 

By this time, the country people had become 
aware of what was passing at the gipsey en- 
campment, and gathered in crowds on the hill- 
side. They called loudly for “ Mr. Ralph,” and 
stepping forward, he said with deep carnestness : 

‘Friends, I thank God that I can stand before 
you, and assert that the fyul calumnies you have 
heard are false as the heart which fabricated 
them. One thing, however, I still regret—it is 
that in my weak dread of disgrace, I tried to 
hash up the matter. It would have been a 
thousand times more worthy of my manhood, 
to have met it boldly !” 

A succession of cheers greeted this remark. 

“Another round of cheers for one who de- 
serves them more than I—the gipsey queen!” 
added Ralph ; and again wild shouts went ring- 
ing up into the night-sky. 

Zuleme’s dark eyes grew misty with tears, 
and turning to Ralph and Catharine, she said : 

“When I first came to Westmoreland, my 
heart was full of mad purposes. But the re- 
morse I felt after having made that attempt to 
poison you, Kate Tracy, aroused me to a sense 
of what I was. Since then, I have been a dif- 
ferent woman—my gipsey nature has softened ! 
I shall give myself up to revenge no more !’’ 

Thea, fixing her keen glance on the foiled 
Richard Montrose, she mattered : 

“ Richard, you came hither to see a wedding. 
You shall not be disappointed! I have learned 
to love another—a countryman of yours—not 
wildly, as I loved you, but with a ripér, deeper 


As she spoke, @ sturdy peasant drew her arm 
within his own and led her to a waiting clergy- 
man, and a few moments afterward, Zuleme left - 
the gipsey camp fot a calmer, more rational life. 

A month later, amid the jubilant peal of 
church-bells, the bright flowers strewn by village 
maidens, and the smiles and blessings of his 
tenantry, Ralph Montrose led his fair Catharine 
tothe altar, and long, long afterward, by many | 
an English hearth-stone, men, women and 
children rehearsed the of Ta 
Banrered 
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THE DUMB PAINTER OF LOGRONO. 


_ THE MEMENTO. 
BY RDWARD 8. BLLIS, 


It lies before me, like the pearl 
Rescued from crystal ocean's cave, 
This long forgotten, golden curl, 
That speaks of one beyond the grave. 
“There is within it still a gleam 
Of years that long, ah, long have fown— 
A time when life was all a dream, 
When its great sorrows were unknown. 


Far back upon the waste of life, 
A cherished, mournful spot appears, 
Divided from this scene of strife 
By a long, empty aisle of years. 
Qne summer eve that curl was placed 
Within my trembling, waiting hand, 
And time the word» have ne'er effaced : 
“ We meet again in yonder land.” * 


He died, and now is waiting there 
Until my sands of life have run, 
Until that land seems not afar, 
And life’s sad work is well nigh done. 


THE DUMB PAINTER OF LOGRONO. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue warm, glowing afternoon of a Spanish 
day was waning to its sunset; and the dimness 
of the room, where Maraquita was sitting, was 
lighted up by little flecks of western rays that 
came through the lattices and played upon her 
white dress and the cool white of the marble 
floor. 

She was sitting upon a couch of light con- 
struction, the whole being twisted from canes ; 
while her small feet, with their delicate silken 
slippers, were resting upon another couch of the 
same material. Around her swept the waves of 
her long black hair, which she was coiling and 
uncoiling alternately—now gathering the heavy 
masses into one or two long, rich braids, and 
then flinging down the wreath of tresses, until 
they covered her like a bridal veil. 

-The poor little Spanish maiden was evidently 
ill at ease. The elastic lounge, upon which her 
slender figure was supported, swayed and bent 
with her nervous movements; and the pet dog 
that lay beside her, vainly trying to lick her 
hand, seemed astonished that it would not lie 
still long enough for the operation. 

“ What can I do, Max?” she said, addressing 
the dog. ‘I am a silly little maiden, and I 
dread to have it found out that I ain so. Here 
are my good father and mother, in whose eyes 
I have been all perfection, and who thought that 


even this grandiose Don Carlos was not more 
than half good enough for me, will now believe 
that the spirit of evil has taken me. Max, you 
are a good dog, but I don’t believe you have wit 
enough to get poor Maraquita de Mona out of ~ 
this difficulty.” 

Max laid his paw upon her arm, closed and 
unclesed his eyes, and looked as wise as some 
others might, when expecting a tale of confi- 
dence from a young damsel; but Maraquita’s 
playful mood had passed, and she rose and 
paced the room with restless steps. 

By this time, the sun had sunk out of sight; 
and the vuice of Don Albert de Mona, calling 
to his daughter to be ready for a drive to the 
Plaza, was heard, as he descended the stairs and 
knocked at the deor, 

“ Not to-night, father,” she answered; “I am 
ill, My head aches horribly. Pray excuse me! 
I will remain here quietly until you and my 
mother return.” 

“ Well, the afternoon has been sultry. Lie 
down and rest while we are absent. Shall I call 
your maid 

“No, father; Ido not need her. I shall be 
better alone.” 

Better alone! Ah, Donna Maraqnita! thy 
poor father is deceived, but thou canst not hide 
it to thyself that it is only to see the handsome 
painter of Logrono, that thou sittest braiding thy 
midnight hair—only to watch him, as he comes 
down the street in the twilight, and as he looks 
up with eager glance at the lattice, to throw a 
moss rose-bud at his feet. Thou knowest, too, 
that at that token, he will venture to enter thy 
presence, and that his lips will greet thee as the 
one dearest to his heart, Not with words will be 
that greeting, but with another language, always 
understood—the language of kisses. 

No, not with words—for the painter, Navar- 
ette, is both deaf and dumb! But there is no 
need of words for lovers. Atany rate, I knew 
a married couple, who, when they were lovers, 
sat all day, and almost every day, ata window, 
looking straight into each other’s eyes, and not 
uttering a word. And so with these two! They 
met and parted, with only the soul’s telegraphic 
signals, and they needed no echo from the lips. 

Donna Maraquita had been invited by a 
friend, some months before, to visit the studio of 
Juan Fernandez Ximenes Navarette, to see a 
beautiful painting of the Virgin whieh he had 
recently execated. This young painter, who was 
called El Mado, from his misfortune, was rap- 
idly gaining fame ; and this very painting was 
the great stepping-stone to public favor. The 
excitable Spaniards warmed with emthusiasm at 
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the beauty of the head, which was said to have 
been copied from that of the artist’s mother, 
Donna Catalina Ximenes. 

Among the many who visited the picture, 
were Don Albert and his daughter. ‘The beauty 
of the painting, the filial, admiring reverence of 
the artist in taking his mother’s head as a model, 
the “ silent world ” in which he lived, all wrought 
upon the susceptible imagination of the young ‘ 
girl, and from thenceforward, El Mudo was 
associated in all her dreams. 

On his part, he had seen a vision of beauty 
sach as he ‘hought he had never before beheld ; 
and yet it must have been only the sympathetic 
and cordial manner of Donna Maraquita that 
induced the thought—for although she was in- 
deed noble-looking, and with a grace blended 
with dignity, yet so had many others. 

Again and again she came, sometimes accom- 
panied by her father, but oftener alone; and at 
last, the painter was delighted to find that she 
could converse freely with him in the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. With what joy he now related 
to her his whole life—its mournful childhood and 
youth, when no sound of bird or breeze or hu- 
man voice could reach his ear! and how he nsed 
to go wandering for whole days, through picture 
. galleries, until the idea seized upon him that he 
too must paint! and how that, ever since that 
hour, he had lived in a higher and more exalted 
sphere, and was no longer the lonely man, apart 
from his fellow-creatures, but that his art was 
the one grand link that bound him and them 


And what more did Fernandez impart? He 
told her, too, that the moment he saw her, he 
felt that she was to be the connecting one be- 
tween him and happiness. 

“And yet how—O, how can I take you from 
the living, speaking music of the world and bind 
you to the speechless silence that ever surrounds 
me?” 

Her trembling fingers telegraphed to his mind 
that she sought no higher destiny. It was 
enough for the affectionate girl, that he loved 
her. She would give worlds that his lips could 
speak; but her love could 
because they were silent. 

Bat how to break the tidings to side pana, 
was now the grand object of her solicitude; and 
on this very night, she had promised Fernandez 
that it should be told them. He came at the 
twilight, held a brief interview with her, and 
then left her to tell what he felt it impossible for 
him to make them comprehend. 

When Don Albert and his wife returned, they 


hoard all from the lips of the-trembling gil. 
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‘Tenderly as they loved her, they could not give 
her up to a fate like this. They entreated her 
not to give him any hope; their decision now 
could never be reversed. Maraquita yielded to 
their tears, what she could not have done to 
their commands ; but the storm in her soul. was 
no less severe. Her parting with Fernandez, 
the next day, was a terrible scene. The sight of 
his dumb and powerless anguish was more af- 
fecting than the most impassioned speech. The 
only consolation which he could receive, was the 
solemn assurance of her continued affection. 

They parted—Maraquita to her lonely room, 
which no persuasion could induce her to leave, 
and Fernandez to the country villa, where his 
mother lived in quiet grandeur ; for it was not 
poverty that induced her son to paint, bat to fill 
the time hanging so wearily upon a person with 
his privation. 

All the comfort which the mother could im- 
part to his mute agony, was given; but the 
wound was deep and lasting. He had no time, 
however, to give to grief; for he was summoned 
to Madrid, by Philip IL, and 
to the king, with a pension of two hundred 
ducats. Here he painted the Shepherds an- 
nouncing the birth of our Saviour; and his rep- 
resentation of them was so exquisite, that every 
one exclaimed, “ What beautiful shepherds!” 
This exclamation afterwards became the name 
of thig painting, it being everywhere known as 
the “ Beautiful Shepherds.” 

Still Maraquita mourned, in almost utter lone- 
linéss, the loss of her lover. Still did Donna 
Catalina cherish bitterness towards her whom - 
she could not acquit of coquetry towards her 
innocent and unfortunate son. Every one con- 
cerned in the affair was unhappy. Don Albert 
and his wife were miserable, for although Mara- 
quita made no complaint, her pale, thin face was 
& perpetual reproach, and her refusal to go into 
company distressed and annoyed them. 

Maraquita had heard of the appointment, but 
she heard, also, that Fernandez had again left 
Madrid. She did not know why; but oneeven- 
ing a courier brought her a note from Donna 
Catalina, couched partly in bitter and partly in 
humble terms, informing her that her son, 
«whom her cruelty had nearly destroyed,” was 
lying dangerously ill, and that she must come 
and look upon the wreck she had made. It 
closed with a frantic entreaty to come imme- 
diately. She showed it toe her father, and he 
could not resist the pleading look which she 
gave him. A few moments later, they were on 
the road with a pair of horses that seemed almost | 


to fly. 
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The mute appeal of that sorrow-stricken face, 
that lay upon the pillow, almost unmanned Don 
Albert. He marked the agony of his daughter, 
and the proud, stately grief of Fernandez's beau- 
tiful mother ; and he asked himself if he could 
bestow aught upon either, from his wealth, that 
could compensate fur the anguish of this hour. 
One word from him would bring back joy to all. 
Should he speak it? Could he give up his 
cherished hope of seeing Maraquita the wife of 
one of the proud Spanish grandees, and allow 
her to marry a painter? Yet everything here 
betokened wealth and the utmost refinement— 
almost, indeed, to fastidionsness. 

He did speak that word. His daughter uttered 
a glad shriek, Donna Catalina pressed his hand 
to her heart and wept happy tears, and the mute 
sufferer, himself, was not slow to comprehend 
the general happiness. They were soon united, 
never more to be separated until death. 

No cloud ever came over that perfect and 
enduring love. The noble Spanish wife devoted 
her time, her talents, and her affections wholly 
to him whom she loved, and almost ceased to 
regret that she could not hear the voice when the 
eyes were so eloquent, 

Still did his mother’s beautiful and noble face 
look out from his canvass, but Maraquita’s, 
never. It was in his heart too deeply, to bring 
it to the gaze of the world. He kept it there, 
shrined and holy, as one keeps a patron saint 
within the bosom’s innermost depths. Who 
shall fathom that mute, unexpressed love, that 
needs not speak to declare it? Let us thank 
God that the lips that here are dumb, shall in 
his good time break forth into the highest music, 
mingling with the songs of angels; that when 
“ there is heard a great noise, like a multitude of 
voices,” Tae Dums Painter or LoGroxo 
will join the rapturous shout. 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Tt was old Izaak Walton who said, “Every 
misery that I miss isa new mercy ;” a sa ying 
worthy of the profoundest philosopher. 


only too true that misfortunes come to - - 


wings, but retire with a limping pace; and yet, 


one half the world are ready to meet calamities 
half way, and indirectly to welcome them. There 
is scarcely an evil in life that we cannot double 
by pondering upon it; a scratch will thus be- 
come @ serious wound, and a slight illness even 
be made to end in death, by the brooding appre- 
hension of the sick ; while on the other hand, a 
mind accastomed to look u the bright side of 
iidew and dampness 

nial sunshine. A cheerful heart 

id as it sees it, like a~ sunny land- 

morbid mind depicts it like a sterile 


O, JESSE DO YOU REMEMBER? 
BX XN. B. ANDERSON, M. D, 


O, Jessie, do you remember 
The cottage in the vale, 
Where the woodbine brightly blossomed, 
And the ivy used to trail? 
Where rills as softly murmured, 
In the valley where we met, 
As love's first holy token 
We pledged to ne'er forget. 


O, Jeasie, do you remember 
The hour when first we met? 
’Twas spring, and ‘neath the myrtle, 
We pledged to ne'er forget— 
Vows of eternal friendship, 
Ay, yet more, eternal love, 
As the stars so brightly twinkled, 
From thetr silent homes above. 


Ay, Jessie, you well remember 
The calm and holy eve; 

With hand and heart we plighted — 
Undying love to give. 

The stars, they bore us witness 
To the sacred vows that eve, 

And angels hovered o'er us, 
As the holy pledge we gave. 


Ah, Jessie, has your faith been true 
To those pledges of the dale— 
Or, did the heart grow cold ard chill, 
As wealth’s degrees have failed’ 
When glittering gold enchained the soul, 
Allurements cast their glare— ' 
Ab, then it was, 0, Jessie, then, 
You were so bright, so fair. 


But, Jessie, when misfortnne’s frown 
Cast sorrows round my pathe— 

When the cot, within the shaded vale, 
Had shown Time's withering blasts— 
When the stars that bore us witness once, 

But dimly twinkle from afar, 
Then, Jessie, ah, that sacred pledge, 
To me was blighted—aye! 


That cot is still within the vale, 
Those rills still murmuring flow— 
The ivy trailing yet as then, 
The stars as brightly glow. 
I oft beneath the myrtle grove, 
Where Jeasie’s vows were made, 
In meditation’s holy hour, 
Muse o'er the hope there stayed. 
Thy cot now stands, in another vale, 
Where other rills now flaw— 
And other flowers sweetly bloom, 
Where other myrtles grow. 
That shone when first we met— 
But, Jessie, ah! say, how can you. 
Those sacred vows forget? 
The best bank ever known, is a bank of 
it never refused to labor, 
the best share, is the ploughshare—on whieh 


idends are always liberal. ' 


aia 


GRAY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“T’Ly never speak to you again, Howard 
Ross, so long as I live—never 

She said it with a bewitching sir of anger, 
and euch a flash of her brilliant eyes as might 


have sent less susceptible man than myself 
down on his knees before her. 


“ Why-e-e-e, Nannie Gray, you don’t mean it. 
That little, chattering tengue of yours couldn’t 
keep still half an hour if it tried.” 

Another flash of the bewildering blue eyes, so 
quick and bright it almost dazzled me. That 
was all the response she deigned. A few min- 
utes’ persevering silence followed. 

“ Nannie.” 

No answer. 

“ Nannie Gray.” 

- A haughty toss of the cloud of golden curls, 
and a firm shutting together of the crimson lips. 

Ihad my labor for my pains. A stagnant 
frog-pond, with all the frogs fainted away couldn't 
have been stiller than she. The facts of the 
case were simply these. I was in love with the 
little, saucy, bright eyed, deliciously charming, 
inexpressibly . bewitching, tormentingly coquet- 
tish Naunie Gray. In love, bewilderingly, irre- 
vocably, madly, no-help-forit-at-all-ably, in love, 
heart, mind, soul and sense, head and ears. 
Being a passably good-looking, well-informed 
young gentleman, of agreeable manners, easy 
nature, generous disposition, good character, fair 
name, unquestionable habits, wellto-do father, 
brilliant prospects, and all the other little etceteras 
which a modest man like myself would dislike 
to mention ; having arrived at that respectable 
stage of single blessédnéss When a man begins 
to feel like half « pair of shears, and commen- 
ces looking about him for some one who will 
love, cherish and obey, and darn his stockings ; 
moreover, being entirely satisfied that the 
aforesaid Nannie Gray was abundantly qualified 
to make me the happiest of men, anda little 
extra bliss to boot; and, thinking withal, that 
she, Nannie, being an orphan and alone in the 
world, needed just such a fice husband as I 
should make, indulgent, even-tempered, hand- 
some, etc., etc., to protect her, I had arrived at 
the unavoidable determination to offer her my 
heart, hand, fortune, and the name of Ross: 

I had the audacity to believe that she was not 
altogether insensible to my attractions ; that the 
mercury of her affections stood about the same 
numbet of degrees above zero that mine did. 
There was this difference, however. Whereas 


I made no secret of my affection for her, but 
told her of it every chance I could get, the 
arrant little coquette had a way peculiarly her 
own of making me uncomfortable. In the 
midst of my most eléquent love declarations, 
she would ask me if ever wore a scarlet jacket, 
and travelled as an accompaniment toa hand 
organ. If I pressed her hand she would laugh, 

One day I caught her looking very intently 
at the inside of a gold locket, said locket being 
dependent from a slender chain that trembled 
about her white throat like little pulsations of 
sunshine. She gave a little, pretty, theatrical 
start of surprise upon being discovered looking 
at it, clasped it quickly, and hid it in her bosom. 
I whistled. (I always whistle when I don’t 
know what else todo.) For the first time in my 
life I was jealous. Very unconcernedly Nannie 
took up her sewing. Knowing it wouldn’t do to 
let her notice my discomfiture, I grasped the 
morning paper, and held it before my face. 
Couldn’t see anything but little gold lockets all 
over it. Heard a suppressed laugh, and knew 
Nannie saw through my uneasiness at once. 
Whistled again, and glanced over the top of the 
paper at Nannie. She caught me at it, and 
laughed outright. . 

“Wouldn't you read with less difficulty, if 
you held the paper differently, Mr. Ross ?” 

Mr. Ross! I looked down. ‘Zounds, reader! 
I had the paper wrong end upwards. I sprang 
from my ehair as though a dozen grown-up than- 
der bolts had exploded in my boots. Nannie 
was sewing again, grave and dignified as a queen. 
I seized my hat and left. When about half way 
down the road, thought I heard alangh. Looked 
about. Nannie sat by the window, locket in 
hand, her sewing tossed idly across the window- 
seat. I grated my teeth, and walked along. 
For two or three successive days, that locket 
tormented me. She always managed to be hid- 
ing it, when I came along. At last, she became 
less shy, and looked at it continually in my 
euce. One morning I sat watching her. How. 
sweetly she smiled at the despisable, little yellow 
affair. I could haveshaken her with a good will. 
Then she sighed, bent her face down suspicious- 
ly low. A smile, a smack, a triumphant up- 
lifting of her saucy eyes— gracious, she had 
kissed it! Human nature could endure no 
more. Curiosity, tantalizing, jealous curidsity, 
overcame every consideration of politeness. 
Forgetting the rudeness of the action, I sprang 
forward anil snatched the locket from her hand. 
She gave a faint cry of alarm, and struggled to_ 
rescue it from me; bat I caught both her eager 
hands in mine, and held them fast, while I turned. 


| 
| 
| 


to look at the miniature. 4 set my features in a 
glare of defiance intended for the especial benefit 
of the masculine visage I expected to see there. 
O, confusion thrice confounded! the locket was 
an empty one! I relinquished my hold of it, and 
glanced at Nannie. Cheek, forehead, and ivory- 
white throat were deluged with erimson, while 
two tears of mingled indignation and chagrin 
struggled through the misty fringe of her lashes. 


very rude; forgive me, Nannie.” 

Such a stamp of her slender foot upon the 
carpet! Such a queenly straightening of her 
fairy figure! Such a blazing of her glorious 
eyes! Is back aghast. 

“Tl neve to you again, Howard Ross, 
as long as Tlive—never!” 
_ That was what she said. Ihave already re- 
corded my unsuccessful attempts to change her 
resolution. And yet I had gone to her, intend- 
ing to place my. happiness in her hands—intend- 
ing to say to her what no other woman had ever 
won from my lips. Of course I relinquished the 
idea then. “An army of hungry bears would 
have beetiléss formidable than Nannie Gray in 
such a pét. I went home laboring under the 
conviction that either I was a brute, and Nannie 
an angel, or Nannie was a little vixen, and my- 
self an abused, uncomfortable and stupid fellow. 
. “You ought to be ashamed of yourself, How- 
ard Ross,”*I muttered. ‘Fie on such ungentle- 
manly conduct! Any woman of spirit would 
have resented it. You've not half got your de- 
serts, even if she should keep her cruel threat of 
never speaking to you again—which she wont,’’ 
I added, by way of consoling myself. That 
was the most uneasy forenoon I ever passed, 
without a single exception. I tried to read, to 
pass away the time. The paper blurred all over 
with Nannie Gray’s yellow curls and blue eyes. 
Thought I’d smoke. Sat down with that inten- 
tion, and after half an hour’s vigorous puffing, 
discovered that I had omitted to light my cigar, 
an important consideration, as all smokers will 
testify. At dinner, surprised myself purloining 
the soup-ladle, and attempting to stir my tea 
with it, beside numerous other follies, such as 
buttering my bread on both sides, and calling 
for yinegar on my pudding. The first part of 
the afternoon passed about as satisfactorily. I 
worried through an hour or two, and finally de- 
cided to go a gunning, though there was nothing 
to shoot in the neighborhood but birds and field 
rats, if I excepted dogs, hens and cats, game I 
never molested. I dave my rifle across my 
shoulder, and took the nearest path to the woods. 
There were daisies growing all along the path, 
nodding and swaying their yellow-hearted blos- 


soms vainly. I imagined they looked @ trifle like 


80 many little gold lockets stuck upon stems, and 
kicked at them spitefully as I went along. 
Reached the woods at last, the cool, breezy, de- 
licious woods. A perfect bower of comfort I 
found them, afcer my long walk over sandy 
roads, with the merciless pelting of a July sun 
at my back, A perfect bower of comfort; green 
niches of shade, luxurious mounds of velvety 


moss — miniature wilderness of tangled vines, 
waving trees, murmuring brook, cool breeze— 
I was in raptures. Leaned my rifle up against 
a friendly tree, and looked about me. Some- 
thing caught my eye a few rods off—something 
bright, glittering, round and yellow, lying close 
to a thicket of ivy that climbed and ran in a sort 
of fantastic trellis-work from one large tree to 
another. Thought I’d see what it was, Went 
forward, stooped down—torment and fairies }— 
a gold locket! Set my foot on it with a growl. 
Meant to crash it, but didn’t. A bed of yield- 
ing moss saved it. Bent .down to pick it up, 
and found it was attached toa chain. Gave the 
chain a little pull, but it resisted my efforts. 
Saw that one end of it was tangled in the ivy. 
Pushed the leaves apart to find it. Jupiter, Jovi, 
Jovis, Jovum! I started back in surprise: I had 
found the other end of the chain indeed, but my 
hand came in contact with a white, warm neck 
inside of it. Crushed down among the trailing 
festoons of ivy, her daintily slippered feet just 
peeping from the folds of her muslin dress, and 
one round, white arm beneath her head, with a 
pillow of golden ringlets flowing over it, like 
sunlight across ivory, lay Nannie, Gray fast 
asleep! Her gipsey hat was beside her, running 
over with blossoms. Dear Naonie! Such a 
picture of unconscious loveliness and girlish in- 
nocenee! Who could have helped loving her 
I wondered if she was still angry with me, 
and wonder begat a sudden thought, a desperate 
resolve. I would try her. I went back where 
my rifle was standing, raised it deliberately, and 
fired — don’t be alarmed, reader — into the-air ! 


| Then I staggered, groaned, and fell. A first- 


class tragedian couldn't have acted his part more 
thoroughly. The report, the groan, the fall, had 
their intended effect. Heavens! what a spring 
Nannie gave! I had flung myself down on my 
left side, with one arm thrown up sb as partially 
to coneeal my face. But my fingers were ar- 
ranged to accommodate my eyes; ot 
I peeped through them. 

I saw Nannie stand for a moment in a = 
plexed attitude, drawing her hand across her 
eyes, as if to assure herself she was not still 
asleep. Then her glance fell where I waslying. 


_A quick pallor spread over her features, and 
with a faint cry of alarm, she knelt beside me. 

“ Howard—Howard! What is the matter? 
Are you injared? How did it happen? Who 


The words came thick and broken, as if fear 
choked her utterance. I opened my eyes half 
way, rolled them wildly in my head, writhed, as 
though suffering the most acute pain, and groaned 
-a@ third time. 

She sprang up with a suddenness that startled 
me; ran for her gipsey hat, emptied it of its 
flowers, darted toward the brook, scooped it up 
full of water, and was back again with the cool 
-moisture dripping over her hat-brim, and through 
the coarse braid upon ber frock, before I com- 
-ptehended her movement. Then she knelt and 
dipping her soft hand in the water, bathed my 
forehead and temples. 

Howard she called again. Howard, in 
mercy’s name, speak to me!” 

But I didn’t speak—not I. With that soft, 
‘cool, caressing hand fluttering so deliciously 
across my face, howcouldI? What man could 
have been unselfish enough to put an end toa 
-deception that brought such charming results ? 
She paused at last,.as if her task were a hope- 
less one, aud drew my head up tenderly upon 
cher shoulder—a shoulder white and plump, and 
dimpled as a babe’s. She wound her sien 
‘arms about my neck, laid her velvety cheek to 
mine, pressed her dewy lips over and over again 
to my forehead. 

“OQ, he will die—he will die! He will never 
speak to me again—never forgive me for getting 
so angry—never tell me again that he loves me ! 
‘Howard, Howard, darling! my love, my life! 
In pity speak to me. Look up. Forgive me, 
kiss me, love me! 0, this is dreadful—~dread- 
‘fal—dreadful 

Lying there, half-supported in the soft clasp 
of her tremulous arms, with her silken curls 
rippling like a cloud of amber mist about my 
forebead—her lips to mine her balmy breath 
drifting across my cheek, I could have wished 
the deceptich carried on forever. But the quick 
sheaving of her bosom, the burst of passionate 
sobs, the fulling of hot tears, told me how deeply 
and truly she had suffered. I was melted to re- 
‘pentance in an instant, and opening my eyes 
‘glanced up full in her face. ~ 
' Do you then love me so very much, Nannie ?” 
.. She sprang up instantly, staring at me with | 


parted lips and dil#ting eyes. Her woniler- 
ment was not of long duration, however, for the 
triumph that trembled through my voice as I 
spoke, and the merry laughter I found it impos- 
sible to restrain, explained the whole story to her 
in an instant. How bitterly I reproached my- 
self for the cruel jest, when I saw the hot flushes 
of wounded pride dash across her features, 
Tears of mortification struggled to her eyes, her 
lips quivered, her head drooped with bashfhl 
pain. Shocked, grieved, startled, she stood thus 
for a moment, like a frightened bird, uncertain 
whether to weep or fly, and then I‘ rose up and 
went towaids her. With a single rapid glance 


into my face—a glance which was & strange mix- 
ture of tenderness, reproach, affright and maiden 
modesty, she darted away. Her foot caught, 
she stumbled, and would have fallen; but with 
a bound I had her in my arms, and held her 


down, struggling, weeping, panting, upon my 
breast. 


Her sobs smote me like so many swords. The 
frightened throbbing of her heart punished me 
as no angry reproaches could have done. 
Ashamed and repentant, I poured @ torrent of 
wild words into her ear—a mingling of passion- 
ate love vows, bitter self-upbraidings, caressing 
epithets, tender soothings and vehement plead- 
ings for forgiveness. She made me no answer, 
but lay in my close embrace, passivé and unre- 
sisting. I lifted her face from my shoulder, to 
see if I might read an answer there. She hid it 
quickly in her hands. With a gentle force, I 
unclasped the trembling fingers. What an 
April face was revealed to me! Grief, girlish 
shame and mirth contended for the mastery. 
Smiles dimpled the mouth, blushes suffused the 
cheeks, tears glittered on the drooping lashes—a 
beautiful trinity of emotions—dazzling sunlight, 
rosy clouds, starry rain. 

“Look up, Nannie, darling. Am I forgiven ?” 

The lids were lifted from the radiant eyes a 
moment, and then suddenly lowered again. I 
was answered. Two pearly drops, startled from 
her lashes by the motion, trembled and fell upon 
her cheek. With true lover like gallantry, I 
stooped to kiss them off. Shades of Cupid! 
My moustache caught the tears, and my ears— 
such a boxing ! 

Nannie wears ber gold locket yet, but my 
face is inside it now. Whether I have ever 
caught her kissing it since that important addi- 
tion 18 @ secret between her and me. She re- 
tains to this day all her old spirit of coquetry, 
though I speak from some half-a-dozen years’ 
experience, when I say that she makes just the 
dearest little wife in all Christendom. 


866 NANNIE GRAY. 
| 
| has shot you?” were her terrified inquiries. 
I gave another groan, more heart-rending 
: than the first. 
.» “Howaid, dear, dear, Howard, speak to me! 
“What is the matter?” 


‘THE LAST OF THE VESPUCCI. 


SONG. 
BY W. W. CALDWELL, 


The green leaves rustle far and near, 
The flowerets bloom again, 
And from the nightingale I hear 
The old delicious strain. 
O happy he whose heart may feel 
The bliss that spring-time can reveal! 


Through wood and field I'd gladly go, 
And with the wild birds sing, 
While thus with happiness I know 
The whole wide world doth ring; 
But what for song and floweret care, 
Since thou art wanting every where? 


O friend beloved! and shall I see 
_ Thy gentle face no more! 
Then is the spring-time lost to me, 
Its joy, its beauty o'er. 
For ah! what pleasure can there be? 
What is a spring-time without thee? 


THE LAST OF THE VESPUCCL 


BY MAURICE A. LINCOLN. 


“One flight higher,” said the voice of child- 
hood, as some men were bearing up a plain deal 
coffin. A boy of twelve years was guiding 


them to the place, and as they reached the last. 


landing, he opened a door and bade them enter. 
On an old-fashioned high bedstead lay a man, 
evidently still young, stricken down by death 
while he was yet in his summer of life. Around 
‘the bed sat the widow and children ; four young 
girls, each younger than the boy who had showed 
the way hither. 

“ Had you not better retire to some other room, 
while we perform this duty?’ said the kind- 
hearted mechanic, as he prepared the coffin for 
the reception of the dead. 

“ We have none other,” answered the widow, 
“ and if we had, this will be no harder than to 
see him die.” 

She flung her arms once more around the 
‘body, and kissed the pale lips passionately, then 
rising, she leaned against the window and wept 
bitterly. The children seemed stanned at the 
sorrow which had fallen upon them, and neither 
spoke nor moved. The widow wept on, until 
the whole was over, and the lid screwed upon 
the coffin. All at once she fell to the floor. On 
raising her up, the men found that she was covered 
with the blood which was flowing fast from her 
purple lips. One of them ran out fora surgeon, 
but before he arrived she had ceased breathing. 
She was a delicate and beautiful woman, and 
had looked ill able to bear the sorrow and poverty 
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that brooded over the desolate looking room. 
God had seemed kindly to take her away from 
itg burden, and lead her into peace. But these 
poor, lonely children, who would supply the 
place of father and mother to them ? 

After the double funeral was over, the family 
began to look for some way of suppor:. It is 
fortunate that the climate of Florence makes 
the means of living so cheap. There is little or 
no fire needed, and a few pauls buy all the food 
that will nourish one person for a week, 

The boy, Amerigo, soon got employment 
suited to his age. With the girls it was more 
difficult. But Ellena went to tend in a bazaar, 
and Julia began to give lessons in music, and 
Blanche and Leonora became silk-winders 3 and 
ere many weeks they were all employed upon 
something, though with scanty pay, yet still 
enough to keep them from absolute want, It 
had not been always thus. Amerigo Vespneci 
had once been the friend of princes, the chosen 
companion of high and noble men. . But one 
misfortune after another had befallen him, until 
his proud heart sought only to bury itself in re- 
tirement, so that the world might not know how 
sorely he had been brought low. He fled from 
society, and not a person who knew him was 
permitted to assist him in his poverty. In the 
little garret in which we found him, he had lived 
and died a martyr to sensibility, and too proud, 
even on his death-bed, to allow any one to be 
called in. Had his wife lived, her true mother’s 
heart would not have scrupled to ask aid for her 
children, but she, too, was taken away. One 
treasure came down to them, which in one senge 
was a most valuable possession. It was the 
portrait of their ancestor, the farfamed navi- 
gator—the discoverer of America. This was 
their inheritance, all, indeed, that was left them. 
No bad inheritance either is the pictured sem- 
blance of one who has earned such high honor 
ashe; but they did not place the high value 
upon it which their father had done. Still, they 
prized it enough to take it into good hands ; and 
they placed it with a friend who had a more 
suitable place for it than they possessed. 

Ellena Vespucci, the eldest of these children, 
was a bright, bold, handsome girl, as unlike her 
mother and gentle sisters as possible. Her posi- 
tion was one which exposed her to publicity, and 
the bold and undisguised admiration which was 
paid to her beauty, soon swept away every trace 
of delicacy or refinement in her manners. At 
an early age, she contrived in some way to mix 
herself up with a certain set, which if not exactly 
respectable, was still popular and extremely gay. 
Every art was tried to enhance her beauty and 


to gain new conquests. The rest of the family 
remained in great indigence, while she by some 
means or other was living in luxury. As years 
went on, and the eldest sister became the source 
of shame and mortification to her pure and in- 
nocent sisters, after vainly trying to bring her 
back to a sense of the wrongs she was inflicting 
upon them, they separated from her altogether. 
Amerigo procured a situation under the govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but with 
@ compensation that would scarcely find our 
American boys in cigars. 

When Ellena left them, she represented that 
she was going to America, to ask government 
for a grant for her family, on account of their 
anicestor’s discovering the new world. They en- 
trusted her therefore with the relics in possession 
of the family, which they would never have 
‘parted with under any other circumstances. 
‘With these, she went to Paris, where she was 
received at court, and for a while she was tri- 
umphant. But she carried her dissipations so 
far that'even the French could endure her no 
longer, and she was obliged to leave Paris ab- 
ruptly, where, for a short space, her personal 
charms had blinded many to her false and mere- 
tricious character. 

From thence, the young adventuress went to 
South America, and besieged the governments 
there to make her an appropriation, either of 
lands or money. Whether her style of manners 
‘was repulsive to the Soath Americans, or that 
they regarded her claims as simply ridiculous, is 
not known. At all events, she met with no very 
flattering ovation for such an accomplished 
actress. 

Her last bold attempt at falsehood seemed 
likely to become successful. Arrived at the 
capital, she made her debut as the on/y surviving 
descendant of Americus Vespuccius! Not a 
word of the brother and three sisters who were 
too good and unsuspecting to believe that what- 
ever might be her social sins, she could not thus 
wantonly deny their existence, and claim the 
appropriation which a generous republic might 
make to the last of the Vespucci. Bat Ellena 
was an accomplished actress; and how well she 
wrought upon the sympathies of the many must 
not be forgotten. They who were most inter- 
ested in the charming beggar must remember 
her with not a little mortification, and ought not 
to forget that while every nerve was strained to 
accomplish her ends, the poor descendants of 
our own heroic countrymen were dying for want 
of the aid which should have been extended to 
them from a grateful nation. 

“These are the hard, bare facts which underlie 


the romance that attaches to the name of Ves- 
pucci; although enough still remains to excite 
sufficient interest. Not for one dark spot in their 
escutcheon should all be condemned ; and the 
worthy brother and sisters, who have not the 
assurance to stand up and ask an American 
Congress for a million actes of land, must not 
forget the respect of our own country that is due 
to their character as well as to their birth. While 
the insolent assumption of the intriguing Ellena- 
has been rebuked, let not the pure and innocent 
sisters who have suffered through her matchless 
falsehood and impudence, be heartlessly classed 
with her who is a shame and disgrace to the 
family of Vespucci. 
* Alas that things so fair should be so—false!”” 


+ 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


In one of M. Brown Sequard’s lectures, he 
exhibited guinea pigs which had been exper- 
imented on some months eatting certain 
nerves; the hinder limbs became paralyzed, but 
in time the animals recovered the power of vol- 
untary motion, attended, however, with a very 
curious result—the operator could put them into 
a fit of epilepsy whenever he pleased. It ap- 
pears that by the cutting of the nerves, the ani- 
mals lose sensation except in one cheek, and if 
that spot is irritated, a fit is the immediate con- 
sequence. Another noticeable icular is, that 
the liee which infest the ani congregate on 
that spot, and nowhere else. Whether it be that 
there is more warmth, or more perspiration than 
on other parts of the body, is not known ; at any 
rate, physiologists are agreed as to the bingular 
and suggestive nature of the phenomenon. It 
appears, moreover, that if the sensibility of the 
sensitive spot be destroyed, then the guinea 
ceases to be liable to epilepsy. Appiying 
fact to human physiology, M. Brown Sequard 
says that there is in the human body a spot, dis- 
coverable, as he believes, by galvanism, which, 
if its sensibility, would man: 
ner complete’ revent attacks e — 
Chambers’ 


A TURKISH BEAUTY, — 


It is quite true thata Turkish beauty 

a beauty—‘strikes you all of a heap,” as the 
sailors say. The princess sat, bending slightly 
forward in the , her “ gazelle eyes” rest- 
ing thoughtfally on a Turkish fan of snow-white 
feathers, which she held in her hand, the centre 
of which was entirely of emeralds and diamonds, 
—slight as a fairy,—the exquisite tint of her 
skin, seen th the misty white veil, just the 
hue of a shell where it approaches pink. The 
delicate robe of palest sea-green, and the wreath 
of diamonds trembling round her head like splen- 
did drops of water in a charmed crown, instan 
reminded me of Undine in her softest ‘ 
travelling in the rich but fantastic equi to 
visit some great River Queen on shore the 
day.— Mrs. Hornby’s Stamboul. 


‘THE, MYSTERIOUS. LETTER. 


THERE’S LOVE IN THE COLDEST HEART. 


Say whet you will of the coldness of man, 
Of his soul deeply trammelied by art; 
Btill, let me believe through it all, if I can, 
That there’s love in the coldest heart. 


Could we read the secrets of every soul, 
Know the motives which prompted the deed, 

_ Less oftener our tongues would herald the scroll, 
Over which hearts silently bleed. 


I cannot think man so utterly lost, 
But what he has moments of shame, 
Though reckless at times, still, deep in his soul 
There is burning holfer flame. 


Bome mem’ry is 
Some blissful emotion is stirred, 

Scme hope of the blessed, to which his soul clings, 
Though his lips may utter no word. 


Every soul has its griefs, every bosom its cares, 
So "twill be till this life shall depart; 
Then let me believe, while life's burden it bears, 
That there's love in the coldest heart! 
‘ 


THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


Ar precisely five minutes to ten one pleasant 
summer’s morning, a smart servant girl “ might 
have been seen” laying breakfast in the dining- 
room of a pretty villa near London. From the 
unusual celerity of:said servant-girl’s move- 
ments, as well as the slightly disordered appear- 
ance of the apartment, the chairs being loaded 
down with open carpet-bags, corded boxes, brown 
paper parcels, etc., etc., it might reasonably be 
inferred that a journey of some consequence was 
meditated. Sach was actually the case. Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Summerly, the proprietors of this 
rural retreat, were intending to take a little 


“Jane, Jane,” called a masculine voice out- 
side the French windows that opened to the 
garden in the rear, “ breakfast ready?” 

“Directly, sir.” 

“Lucinda, my dear.” » 

“Yes, Felix,” responded a voice of the femi- 
nine gender. 

“Only five minutes to ten. Remember, we 
must get to the docks; and at eleven exactly we 
start.’”’ 

Here the window was darkened by the entrance 
of Mr. Summerly, loaded down with cloak, pale- 
tot, umbrella, fishing-rod, and ‘hat case, which he 
deposited on the sofa. 

“Jane,” he inquited; “has the tailor sent?” 
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“ Not yet, sir. ” 

“ Man brought a telescope?” 

“No, sir, he hasn’t.”” 

“Nor a box from the print-eellers ” 

“No, sir, there’s nothing,” 

“Well, that'll do. Breakfast! . breakfast ! 
Confound those fellows,” he soliloquized as Jane 
departed, “I said ten at farthest—told ’em the 
boat started at half past, but they leave all till 
the last minute, out of spite at seeing other folks 
happy, I do believe. Precious sharp run though, 
to start for the Rhine at half a day's notice. 
Hadn’t a thought of it until three o’clock yester- 
day, when Willet came up to me, and said in his 
free and easy manner, ‘ Summerly, what do you 
say to taking my leave?’ ‘ Your leave, sir?’ said 
I—I always ‘sir’ a senior. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘T’m off you know, to-morrow, and it’s exquisite 
weather, just the thing for a trip.’ ‘ You’re jok- 
ing, sir,’ said I. ‘Not at all,’ said he, ‘I’m per- 
fectly serious, as there’s reason I should be. I’ve 
got some law business to keep me in town, that 
may cost me some hundreds if I’m out of the 
way, so what do you say to taking my leave, and 
letting me take yours? And I don’t mind al- 
‘lowing you my extra fortnight.’ There’s a noble 
fellow! I said ‘done,’ of course—was off at 
once, ran to my bankers for a letter of credit— 
then home to Lucinda, and told her to pack; 
and packing we were till most daylight.” 

At this moment Mrs. Summerly entered, 
completely loaded down with dresses, boots, and 
a dressing case. 

“ Why, Felix,” she said, “have you finished ?” 

“ Yes, all bat breakfast ; packed all but my- 
self.” 

“ Well, it’s no use; I never can get ready. 
T’ve a load of things yet and not a cranny to put 
them in” 

And she demonstrated this assertion by sev- 
eral futile attempts to force a a package into 
her valise. 

*O, nonsense, my lode, “nonsense ; ; all you 
want is a little extra decision.” ‘“ 

“Not at all; what I want is a little extra 
portmanteau,” 

“ Well, you keep at work, and I'll pour the 
tea out. Jane, Jane, are you coming?” = 

Mrs. Summerly continued at the open trunk, 
and Jane hurried in with a tray, containing 
breakfast equipage, toast, eggs, etc. 

«Pon my word, Jane, you area spry one! 
Talk of the telegraph when you’re round about ! 
Post come yet?” 

“No, 

Well, where's the ham? That's not come, 
either! Do you eall this your general delivery *” 


MYSTERIOUS 


At sight of the raised empty plate, Jane again | 
departed, while her master arranged himself to 


commence the meal. Meanwhile Mrs, Sum- 
merly was muttering to herself in despair: 
“No, it’s not.the least use, whatever ; I shall 
‘ruin this dress, eh? Why, there’s his valise, 
‘nota quarter full yet, its mouth gaping wide 
‘open, as if asking to be fed. His handkerchief 
at the top,” she continued, examining the con- 
‘tents, “the very thing for my boots—now they 
‘wont be jammed; and here’s 

“ Come, Lucinda, are you ready?” 

“ Yes, in a minute.” : 
Bays I said all you wanted was a little 


so, little decision,” responded Mrs. 
‘Summerly, giving the desk a vigorous push. 

_ “Everything gives way when it comes to a 
push,” complacently remarked the gentleman, 
who was unaware of his wife’s appropriation of 
‘the portmanteau. 

, “ Dear me, I hope not in this instance,” said 
the lady, in an undertone. 

“Telescope, sir, and a box Of cigars,” an- 
nounced Jane, pane with the articles men- 

“ Cigars! bless me, I quite forgot them, and 
‘what should I have done without them.” So 
saying he snatched one of the knives, and opened 
the box. 

“ And now for my breakfast,” said Mrs. Sum- 

, Sitting down quite exhausted at the table. 

“ Ah!” cried the gentleman, jumping up, “the 
old sort, and what an odor, to be sure; an ac- 
tual bougnet—no cabbage leaf here. - But where 
are they to go? Carpet bags full; O,. there’s 
‘her portmanteau open, just space for these and 
“the telescope. Yes,” he continued, crossing 
‘the room, and stowing them away, “and my 
railway library too, my shilling’s worth of fun 
and horror.” 

“ Why, Felix, what are you doing ?” inquired 
Mrs, Saummerly, turning round. a 

“ Packing my cigars away.” 

“ On top of my dresses And jumping up, 
ee came to the rescue. 
* That box will dest.oy them.” 
we wont have the box. There 
- shawer,” emptying the box into the 
then throwing it away. 

* Well, 
‘they may make people think that I smoke my- 
self; they’re horrible: habit, your only bad 
teste; your cigars, you knew, are always pro- 
yoking me.” ‘ 


“And yet, poor things, they’re the mildest 
Havanas. But I say, see my telescope, bought 
it last night, and got the man to oil it so it will 
come out ate sling.” Then suddenly throwing 
it open, Mrs. Sumutierly involaritarily ‘started 
back, but the enthusiastic husband continued, 
“ There’s a fine fellow, carries as far as an eighty- 
four pounder.” x 

“ And looks something like one.” 

“No matter how great the distance, makes 
everyting plein.” 

“Then I beg you'lt tie ts when look at 
the women.” 

“From the tailor, sir, if you piesa said 
Jane, putting her head in at the door, “and from 
a shop in Cheapside.” 

go ” 

“To Germany, I hope.” 

Mrs. Simmerly went toward him, goffee-cup in 
hand. 

“And there are our best treasures—I didn’t 
forget them, though my. time was so short; look 
here, ’Cinda, here—here’s a handbook, my 


handbook!” 

“ A handbook to tell us all we’re to see—roads, 
cities and pictures ; information about everything, 
from the price of a cutlet to the style of a 
Raphael,” 

“ Well, that’s a treasure, certainly.” 

“ And a pocket vocabulary in. German and 
English, with questions on every conceivable 
subject. I’ve learnt already to say, ‘How d’ye 
do?’ and bring us some dinner; ‘Brin gen dass 
mittags mahl,’ bring in the beef.” 

.“ Yes, I see.” 

* Not hard a bit, it’s so much Jike English. 
‘ Wie befinden sie sich,’ that’s how d’ye do * or, 
how do we find you? We be finding, quite 
English. Don’t know what ‘sich’ is, 
means such.” 

“ Well, Felix, well.” 

“Then here’s an auxiliary—a map of the 
Rhine that would make a stair carpet. There’s 
a spread of knowledge,” throwing it out, “ with 
the river winding down it like a worm in a 


“And here’s something more.” 
Good ” 


“ My coat for the steamer, It may come ono 
regular blow, you know ; then you go.below, — 
while I stop on deck to havea chat with the cap- 
tain, and a friendly cigar—we pace the deck 
together, puffing away like « couple of fannels. 


‘Sto 
| 
bottle.” 
“Why, with all these companions we might ‘ 
as well stay at home.” F . ‘ 
: r 


Here’s 2 suit of armor to make a man weather- 
proof; ‘he continued, inserting himself into 
rubber hat and coat. “There, who. is to be 
frightened in such rigging as this +” . 
“Why, who ¢v¥er looks at you, to be sure? 
But come, we must finish breakfast.” 
Yes, yes, to breakfast. ‘The fly will be here 
at half-past.” 
“ Yes, to a minute.” 
“And your father’s going with us?” 
He is, to the docks.” 
. “And some friends, you said, are coming in ?”’ 
“ The Browns and the Simpsons, just to say 


_ “ Very kind of them—éxcellent people. They 
seem to be as pleased as if they were gaing too. 
0, Lucinda, ’Cinda, I don’t think I could be 
happier if Woolet had popped off, and I was at 
the head of the office.” 

“ And would that event please you ¢” 

“Of course, love, officially. One’s income 
and spirits are like gas and a balloon—as one 
enlarges t’other rises. But a trip of the Rhine,” 
he continaed, spreading himself upon two or 
three chairs, “the enjoyment of all others I’ve 
panted so long for—have talked and dreamed 
of, with its fine German wines and its German 
songs. Learned one last year: 


Ths the grapes are growing!’” 


roared: Mr. Summerly, out of all time and tune. 

“O, Felix,” cried Mrs. Summerly. 

“ What's the matter? have I got a bad ear?’ 

“ No, but you'll give me one.” 

“ And then to go with you, love! Every year 
we've been somewhere during the two we’ve been 
married—first into Wales, then to Boulogne— 
but this is a treat above all to partake with you ; 
to share the inspiration of its scenery, ‘its cli- 
mate; to drink in by your side, love—I’ll take 
some more tea—to drink in by your side its 
poetical beauty.”” 

Here Mrs. Summerly pat a warm, buttered 
roll into his hand. 

“You, whose affection has made my life such 
. ‘am Eden; whose sweetness, whose kindness— 
sugar, my darling—has turned a wild scape- 
grace into all quietness, mildness, 
end—” 

“Milk?” 

“Thank you, love, thank you. Yes, ’Cinda, 
yes, it’s a proud recollection that our happiness 
has been a stream that has flowed on unrufited ; 
all the world to each other, we'd nothing to de- 
site, confiding as we ‘have with the most perfect 
reliance.” 


871 


letter, if you please, in,” Jane, on- 
tering, “bat I've had ouch am accident.” 
~ “An accident?” 

“ Yes, sir, in my hurry just.now, I upset the 
inkstand, and running to’ the ‘ham the letter fell 
into it !” 

“ What, into the frying pan t’” 

_ “No, sir, the ink,” displaying the inundgted 
epistle by a solitary corner that had escaped the 
flood. 


“ And now served up with appropriate gravy 
—a nice affair, certainly—international postage; 
a document from France, with oar own kitchen 
stamp.” 

“ From France, Felix ?” exclaimed Mrs. Sum- 
merly, in surprise. 

“ Yes, but plague take it, the ink has run over 
both the post mark and name—nothing left but 
“ummerly, 

* And don’t you kgow the hand ?” 

“ Can’t say I do.” 

“And you're not expecting a letter 

“None fromabroad. Your father expects one 
—he wrote to my friend, Hooker, who lives. at 
Bourdeanx, to send him some claret, and has had 
no reply.” 

“ Well, then, let me look. Why this writing 
is a woman’s.” 

“Certainly, very much like it,” responded 
Mr. Summerly, applying himself to the ham. 

“ But the postmark is—and yet (blotting it on 
the table) there’s a B, and an O, and a LL— 
Boulogne. Why, Felix, the letter’s for me!” 

“For you, love?” 

“ For me, it comes frem Jane Morrison. She’s 
at Boulogne—we met her there last year.” 

* Jane Morrison ?” 

“ Yes, my old friend and schoolmate, who’s 
there with her brother.” 

“QO, ah! with her brother,” said Mr. Sum- 
merly, suddenly suspending his attack on the 
meal before him. 

“ Yes ; well I’ read it after breakfast, or when 
T’ve done packing, for F’ve a world still to do, 
and—” Without finishing her speech Mrs. 
Summerly put the letter in her pocket. 

* You wont read it now, then ?” 

“Why, I can guess what’s in it; 
nonsense about new comers and old friends— 
there now,” clearing a corner of the table for 
the contents of her pockets, “I’ve finished 
breakfast, and now I'll finish the portmanteau.” 
So saying, she returned to her valise, while Mr. 
Summerly remained at the table with his knife. 
. Jane Morrison there with her brother,” mut- 
tered the gentleman. 

“Why, Felix,” exclaimed Mrs. Summer, 


Fa monster, you've not only put in your hor- 
rid cigars, but all these gloves, and this lot of 
books when I wasn’t looking. O, I’m a pattern 
wife to indulge you this way.” 
- “There, and with her brother,” mused Mr. 
Summerly. 

“ Why, are you going to sit there all day?” 
inquired his wife, looking round in surprise at 
his continued silence. 

“ Why, I’ve not got through breakfast—antic- 
ipation of the sea air has given me an appetite, 
and this ham is so delicious that—I say, my 
love,” he continued, with downcast eyes, shov- 
elling the morsels at a dangerous rate, “you 
haven’t put that Jetter aside because I’m here ?” 

“ Because you’re here!” repeated the lady in 
amazement. 

“ Yes, I believe I spoke sufficiently lo 

“ And do you imagine I have any pcre 

* Well, I can’t say you have had.” 

“ And you think I’m going to begin now ” 

“ Well, really I don’t know, but—” A great 
clattering of knife and fork supplied the re- 
mainder of the speech. 

“Why Felix,” said Mrs. Summerly, going 
toward him; “‘ what’s entered your head ?” 

“ Some ham, but this moment, and famous it 
is, too.” 

“ Fla, ha, this is really too good.” 

** What, the meat, or the question ?” 

“ Dear me, I’ve no time to laugh, but what on 
earth ails you?” And the lady resumed her 
occupation. 

“Tt seems she has‘ time enough to ecompli- 
ment,” muttered Mr. Sammerly. 

“If you please, ma’am,” announced Jane, 
“Mrs. Andrews has brought you what she 
promised.” 

“©, the mantle. The dear, kind creature 
made it to go abroad in herself this summer; 
but illness preventing, she offers it to me. Now, 
my dear, you shall look at it, and say if it’s not 
a most charming invention.” 

“ Humph, I hope it’s the only one,” was the 
muttered response. 

“And she says, ma’am,” continued Jane, 
“that you promised her the key of the garden 
while you was gone.” 

“To be sure. Here, I’ve got it in my pocket, 
but everything is so crammed in—l@tters, pack- 
ages, and all sorts of articles—there, I must 
empty them all out. Yes, here it is, I’ll carry it 
myself; but you needn’t stop, Felix, you can 
pack away, and I'll come right back.” 

Mr. Summerly took up the letter which was 
now lying on the table, and turned it over. 


“ From Jane Morrison, eh! ‘Well, I suppose 


it is so; but it’s very odd that her brother writes 
exactly such a scrawl. That confounded cap- 
tain—I fancy I can ‘see’ his very face in this let 
ter.” Here he spitefully spiked it-on his fork, 
and held it up. “Here’s his wretched white 
look,” turning the white side outward; “and 
heré’s his dirty black mustaches,” surveying’ the 
inky reverse. “ Of course it can’t be from him 
—that’s nonsense; and yet his impndence was 
so astonishing that I shouldn't wonder at most 
anything. I would réally like to open it, and 
then, too, it’s not ‘strictly honorable, either, to 
bréak open a letter; bat a wife’s—isn’t all that 
belongs to her mine? I’ve law on my side; but 
not honor—yet there’s prudence, pérhaps, re- 
quires it—let me think.” 

Mr. Summerly ruminated ' deeply for several 
moments, at the end of which time he exclaimed : 

“Prudence beats honor all hollow! And that 
being thé case, I’ll—” Here he carefully began 
to break the seal, when Mrs. Summerly entering 
in the mantle, he hastily thrust the note behind 
him. 

“ Well, Felix, it’s on, how does it look ?” 

“Look! Why—why—”’ 

“Dear, what’s the matter—anything awk- 
ward?” 

“ About one of us, certainly,” thought Mr. 
Summerly. 

“ Well, 1 see you dow’ fancy it, though you 
wont say so.” 

“0, yes, I’m delighted ; very becoming, I 
assure you. 

“It’s wonderfully comfortable, at any rate. 
Now to lock up—have you finished what you're 
about ?” 

“ Well, no, not entirely.” 

“ Still wasting your time. Everything’s packed, 
I believe, now you’ve been wanting to open 
something.” 

“’Cinda !” 

'“ Yes, you have, now, I’m quite sure. © But 
there’s no time to stand still. These things must 
go back to my pocket—letters, keys, scissors—” 

“T must get rid of this somewhere,” thought 
Summerly, clatching the document nervously. 

“Eh, why, where’s Jane’s letter? Have you 
seen it, Felix ?” 

“Seen what?” inquired the gentleman, en- 
deavoring to pitch it into an open trank un- 
observed. 


“I mesthave laid it down 
thought on this table.” 


Jane Morrison's letter—do you know where 
“Why, how foolish to ask me such a | 
question.” 
‘ 


“ Then. of course you'll find it on the table.” 

“But you see it’s not on the table; perhaps 
it’s under it—help me to move it, Felix. Why 
don’t you take both hands?” she asked, as he 
awkwardly the table with 
one hand only. 

“ Because where’s the need, if one’s enough ?” 

At this crisis Jane entered with a parcel, and 
spied the letter which he was so carefully holding 
behind him, 

“No,” said Mrs. Senmaty, down, 
“there’s not a sign of it. O, Jane, have you 
found it, the letter that came this morning, and 
got dropped into the ink ?” 

“ Yes, Jane,” chimed in Mr. Summerly, “ have 
you found it?” 

“ Why, isn’t that it in your kent, sir” 

“ My hand?” 

“ Yes, sir, which you're holding behind you.” 

“ Behind you !” ejaculated Mrs. S. 

** Bless me, so it is!” cried Mr. S., examining 
it with as much apparent wonder and curiosity 
as if ithad dropped from the clouds into his 
hand without his knowledge. 

“ And so, Mr. Felix,” said his wife, as Jano 
left the room, “you were hiding jt, were you? 
And merely for a joke, when our time is so 
short—buat I’ll make up for it.” 

“Then you're not going to read it?” he in- 
quired as she put it in her pocket again. 

“To read it! why my dear, you’re singularly 
interested—I begin to think you’re in love with 
Jane, for you were very attentive at Boulogne 
you know, her shadow indeed.” 

“ Because you were eternally snapped up by 
the captain, who had the honor of being an old 
acquaintance,—and who now, perhaps, writes to 
revive tender reminiscences.” 

“Do you think this letter from him?” 

“ Well, if I must confess —” 

“ Ab! now it’s all clear—you are so absurd as 
to be jealous of that person again.” 

* Madam, I deny it! jealous of him, an effem- 
inate puppy, who was my utter contempt—a dis- 
grace to the army, where we want men, at least.” 

“ And which in his case, sir, possesses a gen- 
tleman—he is an old acquaintance.” 

“And was to have been your husband. I 
can’t say I think it’s much of a compliment to 
be preferred to him.” 

“ You’re making me doubt if it has proved an 
advantage.” 

“Very likely—pity you didn’t take him ; but 
if you have no regard to your own feelings, I 
beg you’ll respect mine. Jealous of him, in- 
deed 1” 

“That is the only excuse for your rude con- 


duct to the captain, which was remarked by eve- 
rybody. 0, if Thad behaved so to a friend of 
yours, what a fury you’d have been in !” 

“So you did act. Not a year ago, your con- 
duct was infinitely more shameful to Miss Hook- 
er, just because as an old friend of her father’s, 
I went down to Streatham to dine one Sunday.” 

“Miss Hooker is a vulgar, illiterate being,” 
cried Mrs. Sammerly, with angry emphasis, 
“she hasn’t one claim to the term of lady.” 

“She’s a generous, amiable, fine girl, who 
could make any-man happy.” 

“ Then I'm sorry she didn’t try to make you 

“Perhaps I do too, madam.” 

“Tf she had, I would have given fall acknow- 
ledgement of her talents,”’ 

“ You praise them enough now, for you’re dy- 
ing of jealousy.” 

“ Denial, in such a case, I should consider be- 
neath me; and now, Mr. Summerly, you actual- 
ly believe this letter was sent by a person whom 
I encourage in a secret attachment *” 

“T regret to declare it,” sighed the husband. 

“ And in consequence of your absurd whim, 
you expect me to open it?” 

“T expect you to open it.” 

“Perhaps, then, you had better sit down, sir, 
as I must inform you that you psec, to— 
wait!” 

“Then you refuse ?” 

“Ido. If you can insult me by such a sus- 
picion, you shall have the additional disgrace of 
disproving it.” 

“O, excellent ! as you prefer, madam ; this is a 
capital way of disguising your own fears—a 
complete admittal that you’re afraid to convince 
me; but it is unnecessary, my dear, as I can 
imagine the contents—would you like to hear 
them 

“ Withall my heart!” cried Mrs. Summerly, 
flinging herself into a chair. 

“He commences thus—‘ My idolized Lucin- 
da Yr ” 

“Mr. Summerly!” exclaimed the lady, a an 

assumption of outraged dignity. 

“ Shall I proceed ?” 

“Just as you please.” 

“ My angel of angels—I learn that your hus- 
band has obtained his yearly vacation, and pro- 
poses a journey.” 

“ Now how should he learn that, I'd like to 
have you inform me,” cried the young wife, her 
eyes sparkling with triumph. 

“ Well, he imagines it—it’s all the same thing. 
‘ Where is your destination? Let me know im- 
mediately, that I may follow youinstantly, Can 
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you not persuade the good creature to visit Bou- 
logne, as you did last year? My amiable sister 
would of course engage his attention, while ’—” 

But Mrs. Summerly could listen a 
 .« And you've the audacity,” she interrupted, 
“to say he would presume’ to write me such» 
letter?” 

“TI have, madam.” 

“And that I would receive it?” 

“ You state my belief.” ‘ 

“Then, sir;/’ said Mrs: Summerly, rising, 
“you must feel I am unworthy to be your wife, 
find that it is our duty to:part.” 

“Very well, we part.” 

this instant too—without moment’s 

“ Without a moment’s delay.” ! 

~ “ How fortanate’ this discussion has occarred 
in season to save you the intended expense of 
my jourtey.” 

“Fortunate indeed! It saves money: and 
character.” 

“The cab’s come, sir,” said: Jane, opening the 

“ Send it away,”” ordered her mistress; notic- 
ing the girl’s surprise, “ I’m not going.” 

“But Iam,” said Mr Summerly. “ Tell it 
to stop.” Then’'as Jane left the room—“ Do 
you think I will lose a long wished for pleasure 
because you’re not with me? No, madam, I 
shall go to the Rhine, if I have to go alone—you 
can stay beliind!’ My credit is good enough to 
farnish you with all you want, and —” 

“So you fancy I will remain moping all by 
myself, while you're sporting about like butter- 
fiy! Not a bit of it, sir; 
sir, go to Paris.” 

Paris?” 

Yes, Paris. Aunt Melissa offered | to take 
me not a week ago, and I’ll send a note instant- 
ly to say I accept the invitation.” 

“And wotild you, madam,” cried Mr. Sum- 
merly, choking with vexation, “with no better 
protector than an invalid old aunt, expose your: 
self to all thé ‘teniptations of Paris?” 

“Temptations, sir, are in the heart—not the 

“ Would you risk your reputation, your prite- 
less good name, by a rash step that the most 
thoughtless would disapprove? If yow have no 
care for yourself, have you no consideration for 
te—for the title of my wife, madam ?” 
°-* Then you would have me prize what you 
throw away. But don’t yourself, sir; 
whatever provocation I niay receive, don’t feat I 
shall fail in’ self-respect. And* now, as time 
flies, we'll separate our baggage, and you then 
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can take your course—I, mine. 
to-day ; I, té-morrow.” » 

A vigorous te 
plethoric trupk in the corner now ensued. 

“Of course, madam, of course; and as you 
justly observe, it will result in a decided saving, 
All I want now is my: bag and hat case; just 
look them up, and call in the man. . Here are a 
few articles belonging to you, madam,” pitching 
them successively on to the floor, “‘ your boota, 
ee, brushes, and your trumpery par- 

“ Yes, sir, and a few of yours; your books, 
gloves, and your horrid old cigars! Say rather, 
dead cabbage leaves steeped in a tanpit,” and, 
suiting the action to the word, she’ tossed the 
bundle, loose fragments and all across the room, 
Mr. S. intercepting them in their descent. 

“ Havanas!-Havanas!” he shouted furiously, 
“ten dollars a pound! That's’ the last straw ; 
after that would a worm lack spirit to turn? 
No—that has decided me, and now we separate.” 
And by way of preparation he grasped ‘his car- 
pet-bag and hat-box, while the lady Sentialy 
clasthed bend-toz and parasol. 

“We madam.”’ 

“ Yes sin, we part.” 

“ Wide as two continents,” 

“ Distant as the poles.” 

“ As Asia and Africa.” 

“ With a Sahara between us.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Johnsen, ma’am, and all the 
Simpsons, if you Jane, 
opening the door. 

Oar neighbors,” said Mr. Sammery; “very 
well, you’ll see them, of course, as you’re going 
to stay, and can inform them why you're deserted ; 
but as I’m limited for time, I shall be off.” 7 

“‘ Indeed, you shall not, sir. Jane, leave the 
room. Indeed, you shall net leave me to ex- 
plain ; you shall bear your share of that disgrace 
which belongs rather to you than to me. This 
step is of your own seeking, sir, and I demand 
that you explain all yourself; if you wont go to 
them, you must see my father atany rate. He 
will be here in @ minute, and he will, of course, 
desire an explanation.” 
| “ Well, that’s true enough !”” thought Mr. S. 

“ And one that shall be satisfactory, also.” 

“JT don’t know as I care for that, after all, as 
she must then confess everything about that hate- 
ful letter,” muttered Mr. S. “ Welly madam, - 
well, if I must publish this shamefal affair to our 
friends, I must have my credentials, and must 
proaties them and-yqurfathen ia the 
shape of that letter you hold.” 
> “0, you think 
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THE LETTER. 


hailed may be, you will per- 
ceive it must be given up.” 

“ Very well; say no more, the letter’s yours,” 
end che handed Ein 

“ That's not it,” 


“0, no, it isn’t pardon,” and she re- 
newed her search amid the: contents of ber cape- 


ing away, and holding out his hand. 

“Why,” muttered his wife, looking at the su- 
perscription of the right one which she took out, 
“now that I look at it carefully, I don’t think it’s 
at all like Jane’s hand-writing.” 


“Ah, ha!” thought Mr. Summerly, noticing 
* the delay, “I knew I should catch her. I was 


certain she would not give it up.” 

“And here’s a B-o-u-r-d—why, this isn’t;from 
Boulogne at all, it’s from Bourdeaux.’’ 

“ Bourdeaux !” 

“ Yes, and I don’t know a soul there—it’s not 
my letter, So just take. it, and 
welcome.” 


Mr. Summerly picked it up as she indignantly 
flung it on the floor, and proceeded to examine it 
closely. 

“And now, sir,” cried the lady, bitterly, “I 


congratulate yonon your valuable proof, without 


which you can enlighten our neighbors immedi- 
ately, though without your credentials—which 
turn out to be merely a billet from Bourdeaux. 
Why—Bourdeaux! Isn’t that where the Hook- 
ers live?” 

think 80.” 


“ And their charming, amiable daughter, Miss 
Betsey ? who shows her vaunted good taste and 
years ago.” 

“ Heaven forbid!’ mentally ejaculated Mr. 8. 
“but the girl always was terribly sentimental— 
and may be it is from her.” 

“This pattern of all the virtues!” continued 
Mrs, Summerly, alluding to the afore-mentioned 
young person, “this matrimonial prize! Perhaps, 
sir, you'll read the letter ?” 

“ By no means.” 

“I should suppose you would like to illustrate 
the beauty of confidence—confidence, the main- 
spring of domestic happiness !” 

“ Of all the fairy coverings that ever adorned 
& woman’s feet’”’—began the discomifited hus- 
band, picking up his wife’s boots with a very 
flashed and crestfallen conntenance— 

Don’t talk about my feet, sir!” was the, an- 
gry retort—“ have leak me 
straight in the face 1” - 

“And such tiny treasures as these to be lying 


in the dust,” continued Mr. S., carefully brushing 
articles. 
“Which you are.trying to throw in my eyes. 
Do you intend to read it, sir?” 
“Now, my darling, what is the use of talking 
any more about this absurd affair?” | 
“Absurd, sir ! A letter from Miss Hooker!" 
Who's a silly girl—a positive fool!” ~ 
“Then you ought to be ashamed of having 
called out her affections.” 


“I deny that I didso, I don’t care a straw 
for her.” 

“You know very well that you would have 
married her but for a quarrel, which fact you 
were so mean as to keep a secret from me.” 

“Silence, madam, silence!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Summerly, getting angry again, 

“ But it’s now very evident that you are as 
much attached as ever, and this tour up the 
Rhine was only a ruse to get to France, and vis- 
it Bourdeaux.” 

“ Well, well,” he cried, “I can’t ‘stand this! 
I would rather break open the government 
mails!” And seizing the letter he was about to 
unseal it, when Mrs. Summerly’s father entered 
the room. 


“ Well, ’Cinda! Well, Felix!” 


“0, here’s my father !” exclaimed 
“Tn very good time, then.” 

“ To hear the contents.” 

“No, to read them! My dear sir, here is'a 
letter I wish you would read, and. 1, which your 
daughter insists is intended for me.” 

“And my husband says is intended for me! 
Therefore have the kindness to be the judge.” 

The old gentleman quietly opened the cause. 
of all this domestic disturbance, and an enclosuré 
fell out. At sight of this, he calmly said—“Tt 
happens to be for neither of you!” 

“ What !” cried both in one breath. 

“ Yes, it is forme! About that claret I order- 
ed, Hooker is ill—has lost my addpess—so Mrs, 
H. has sent his answer under cover.to you.” 

As he tarned away to read. the letter, the; 
young couple stood looking at each other in si- 
lent confusion. 

“ Why, Felix !”’ said Mrs. Summerly, at length. 

was the mortified response. 

“Ts it possible that—” 

“Au hurricane has actually risen—” 

“From nothing at all!” 

“ Come, my children,” said the. old gentleman, 
advancing from the window, “ you have no spare 
time ; the boat starts at eleven, and it’s 
that now.” 

So it is,” said Mr. 
watch in surprise. 


| 
“ Please be sure this time,” said Mr. S. turn- a 
| 
| 
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"Very well then, get on your things, and I’ll 
ee to the trunks being put on to the carriage. 
Here, Jane, call the hack driver.” 

_ Under his superintendence the driver and Jane 
seized the trunks, band-boxes, bags, bundles and 
parcels, running to and fro from the room to the 
street, until the apartment was cleared. 

“These cunning little boots—I must find a 
place for them,” said Mr, Summerly, stowing 
them into his coat pocket. 

“And these delicious cigars—there’s plenty of 

in my reticule !” responded Mrs. Summerly. 

“Very well,’Cinda dear, come along now. 
But before we drop this subject, and forever, just 
let.me say that as people often fall out about the 
most ridiculous things in the world—” 

_ “ Yes indeed, the merest trifies in life—” 

,At the very time when they ought to be 
happiest—” 

“If they would take 
aeflection—” 

“And use common sense—” 

_“ They would save themselves great annoy- 
ance, and what is equally ever desirable, the 
comments of amused spectators and officious 
acquaintances.”. 

“ Say no more, Felix, we have learnt a lesson 
that shall last us all.our lives,” 

“ We have indeed,” replied her husband, kiss- 
ing her bright face; “and now we must hurry, 

indeed.” 

Se'saying, he tucked her under his arm, and 
they jumped into the hack, radiant with antici- 
pations of future happiness, and were whirled 
away to the landing amid the envious congratu- 
lations of all their neighbors, who believed there 
was never such a happy couple before, and never 
would be again, 


time for inquiry and 


> 
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: SEA BATHING. 
A distinguished medical man thus of 
the advantages to be derived from it :—“Sea hath- 
, on account of its stimulative and ng 
er, may be placéd at the head of 
the care of the skin, and which cer- 


, as the means most 
strengthening and preserving health. In this 
respect, it may be compared to bodily exercise, 
which can remove diseases otherwise incurable 


SABBATH BELLS, 


BY EDWIN MONTAGUE. 


Return once more ye days! . 
In which the fluttering heart 
Hath yielded to those sacred peals 
That through the Sabbath twilight start— 
That to the soul a spell impart 
Which wins to praise. 


Sweet evening melodies! 
Recalling many a tender thought 
Of chastened joys in boyhood-time ; 
Of friendships gained, affections sought— 
Now vanished, yet thy softened chime 
Btill gently swells, as low—sublime, 
As in those brighter days. 


Why does my soul resist? 
Thy echoes richly blend in praise, 
Far floating on the summer breeze ; 
Why should my heart brood o’er thedays 
Whose darkness dims such joys as these, 
Withdrawn from heaven's redeeming rays? 
To thee I'll list. 


THE BAMBOO HARMONICON. 


The bamboo harmonicon, or staccato, is a 
curious example of the production of melody b 
simple and unexpected means. Its use, though 
unknown in India, extends throughout the 
Eastern Arphipdege and something similar is 

ssessed, I believe, by the negro slavesin Brazil. 
Bighteen to twenty-four flat slips of bamboo, 
about an inch and a half broad, and of gradua- 
ted length, are upon a double string, and 
suspended over the mouth of a h-like 
sounding-box. The roundish outside of . the 
bamboo is uppermost, and whilst the extremities 
of the slips are left to their original thickness 
the middie part to eash te thinned‘ and hollowed 
out below. The tuning is accomplished pany 
by the regulation of this thinning of the midd 
part. The scale so formed is played with one or 
two drumsticks, the is one 

mellow and pleasing tone. ‘Though 

naneiale are of no value, a good, old harmoni- 
con is. prized by the owner like a old Cre- 
mona, and he can rarely be induced to part with 
it. There was one example, at the capital, of a 
similar instrument formed of slips of iron or 
steel. It was said tv have been made by the au- 
gust hands of King Tharawadee himself, who, 
like Louis Seize, was abler as a smith, than as a 
king. The effect was not un , and strong- 
ly resembled that of a large eva musical-box, 
but it was far inferior in sweetness to the bamboo 
instrument.— Atheneum. 
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NOBILITY. 


What is noble? That which 
Truth in its enfranchised ! 


E’en tho scorn’s glances 
rest of clan, 


the noble—who advances 
Freedom and the cause of man! 


tainly supplies ag of the first wants of the ris- 
generation, by opening the pores, and there- 
. by invigorating the whole nervous system. Be- 
es its great healing power in cases of disease, 
it may be employed by those who are perfectl 
and may be used by those in health in order to Pl 
; Be courteous to every man, but intimately ac- 
only with men; so mayest thou 
hws the hatred of the one, and coodially enjoy | baf 


SENATOR WILLISTON. 


‘JEANIE‘LL BE THY BRIDE 
BY LENA LYLE. 


‘They bid me cease to love thee, 
To tear thee from my heart; 

To banish every lingering thought, 
From thee forever part; 

They tell me thou art faithless,— 
But let what will betide, 

T have given thee my promise, 
And Jeanie ’ll be thy bride. 


They bid me cease to love thee! 
To scorn thee and to hate; 

They say thou wilt forsake me, 
To find a fairer mate. 

But ah, thy parting whispers - 
Around me ever glide, 

And angel memory murmurs, 
Jeanie "ll be my bride.” 

I'll cling to thee forever, 
With hope, and joy, and pride; 

Thy home shall be a heaven, : 
And Jeanie ’!! be thy bride. 

I know those noble features 
Deceit could never hide, 

And though the wide world scorn me, 
Jeanie will be thy bride. 


My heart and hand I give thee, 
Thy lot I choose for mine; 
Till God is pleased to part us, 
I am forever thine. , 
I bring not wealth or beauty, 
Nor gold and jewels fine; 
But I bring one priceless treasure, 
Jeanie’s Acart is thine! 


‘SENATOR WILLISTON. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

Yes, I wanted to try it—and I did try it to 
my heart’s content. 

“You know there’s no real ett be your go- 
‘ng,” said my mother. She sat in her favorite 
seat by the door, crimping her cap borders as 
fast as Mag ironed them. 

“I don’t know about that,” was my dubious 
reply. “Sid, out there pitching quoits, wants a 


new suit of clothes and a new pair of shoes.. 


Where are they coming from, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Why, perhaps his uncle—” 

“You dear, good, easy mother,” I said, kneel- 
ing down at her feet and smiling in her face, 
“havn't you learned not to place any dependence 
on rich uncles, yet? Why, miother, if Uncle 
Sam sent a suit of clothes to our Sid, I’d—I’d— 
well, I don’t know but I, would tear them into 
inch bits.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said my mild mother. 


“Yes, she would, ma;” said matter-of-fact 
Jessie, whose arms were half way up in dough. 
“You ought to have seen her when Aunt Sue 
asked her what she came there in a calico dress 
for. I didn’t know but the house would catch 
fire from her eyes. How Aunt Sue did look! 
ha! ha! when Liz said, ‘if you don’t like my 
gingham dresses, madam, just please to look the 
other way.’ 0, it was fun!” 

T half laughed, half cried at the recollection, 
for my pride was terribly wounded. 

“ About this school,” said my mother, with a 
sigh, “ I wonder if it’s arough one?” 

“ Tt will make no difference with me,” was my 
reply; “I want some excitement — it’s dall 
here.” 

“She wants to go and get a rich husband,” 
said Jessie. 

“Nonsense, Jessie—hold your tongue—what. 
do I care for a husband, rich or poor ?” 

“ A good deal, I guess, from what I heard you 
say last night to Nell,” she replied. 

Iwas almost angry, and told her again to 
hold her tongue—but the torment went on—she 
always would. 

“ Nelly was saying how much she wished to 
learn to play and sing; and, says my lady here, 
‘never mind, Nelly, I’ll go to Langford, and 
pick up a rich husband, and then you shall come 
and live with me, and learn everything you 
want to.’” 

“ Jessie — you shouldn’t,” said my mother, 
shaking her head, while my cheeks were crimson. 

I had said it, but it was only in fan—and I 
forgot that Jessie was such an inveterate tell- 
tale. I hurried to my room to write my accept- 
ance of the Langford Academy, and in a week 
I was in all the glory of packing. Poor me !— 
I had eked out my wardrobe by turning this and 
adding to that, for we were poor. My mother 
had insisted upon my accepting a black silk 
skirt that she had worn for six years. It was 
still respectable. Nearly all the linen was 
patched, and all the woolen darned. I had a 
slender outfit, to be sure, but what of that ? 


“ My face to me a fortune is,” 


sang I, and it was in no spirit of vanity that I 
assured myself that my figure would look better 
in a meagre dress than many I had seen robed 
in padded silk and hooped satin. 

The leave-taking was very sad. Even Sid 
stopped his play and rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles till the former were all plastered over 
with quoitmuad. Amidst his sobs I heard ‘the 
words “candy” and “When you come ‘back” 
My mother was very pale—Nelly sobbed passion- 


i SENATOR WILLISTON. 


ately, and even Jessie’s lip quivered as I kissed 
her good-hy. 

“ Good-by,” I said reverently to myself, as T 
passed the little grave-yard where a certain 
white stone bore my father’s name, “ aged forty- 
seven,” “Farewell, sacred ashes—when you 
were animated by the gentlest of souls, you 
taught me the lesson of sturdy independence, 
and now I’m going to practise it.” 

At the depot I met our minister. He was a 
lovely looking old man, with hair bleached to a 
silvery whiteness. He came and gave me his 
blessing, saying some words that made me feel 
very childish in spite of my bravery, and sent 
the quick tear-drops to my eyes. But I got over 
that, and as I am gifted by nature with a cheer- 
ful disposition, I soon forgot the sorrow that had 
set out with me, and began to muse on the in- 
cidents of the journey occurring all around me. 
Not far from me sat a tall man, a hearty, pleas- 
ant featured gentleman, whose quiet manner 
would scarcely have attracted my notice, but 
whom people seemed to make so much fuss over, 
offering him attentions, and whispering appar- 
ently about him and his doings, that I could not 
avoid often glancing that way. He was not 
handsome, but extremely gonial ‘looking, with 
eyes of remarkable depth of expression, and lips 
that worked with every passing emotion. 
Around his hat a broad band of black crape 
told to me a tale of sorrow, and my imagination, 
always active, was soon busy portraying to it- 
self the person and the precious privileges he 
might have lost. 

' The train stopped at a crowded station. I was 
looking listlessly out, when suddenly up went 
hat after hat, and the people crowded about 
some one who stood on the platform. It was no 
other than my tall and distinguished ag 
gentleman. Surely he must be somebody, I 
thought. When he entered the car again, I had 
a fall view of his face, as he held up his hat in 
one hand, wiping a brow of magnificent pro- 
portions, with the other. A lady dressed in 
great style was walking closely behind him, 
talking with unusual volubility, considering the 
place, and it seemed to me that she was anxious 
te call attention to the fatt that she was well ac- 
quainted with the great man, if great man he 
was... He seemed looking here and there, and 
finally he spied me sitting alone, my eyes fixed 
_ intently upon him and his movements. 

“<Is this seat occupied, madam ?” 

Istarted, and he smiled, and biting my lip 
with vexation that I should have been in such a 
drowsy, dreamy state, I answered that it was not. 


_ ‘Ailes, Van Lester, shall I seat you here he 


asked, turning with a graceful movement ; “ 
lady says the place is unoccupied.” - 

So Mrs. Van Lester, all smiles and bows to- 
wards me, and thinking possibly that the great 
man, if he was. great—knew me, sat down with 
much affability, drawing hersilken flounces from 
contact with the floor. The seeming hero of the 
hour left the cars, and appeared to be carried off 
bodily by admiring crowds. I turned my atten- 
tion towards my travelling companion, who 
appeared to have a hard time of it getting over 
the consequent flurry of haying been seen with 
a distinguished stranger. Her countenance 
spoke peace with herself and all the world—all 
her world. 

“ A very pleasant, courteous gentleman,” she 
said, after running her keen eyes ™P ont down 
my face. 

“ He seems so,” was my reply. 

“O, you don’t know him!” she exclaimed, 
drawing a Jong breath. 

“Thave not that honor,” I returned quietly. 

“It is an honor—it really is an honor,” she 
said, keeping her fussy hands in motion, and 
shaking the bugles in her bonnet. ‘“ That is 
Hon. Senator Williston, from ——. He is on 
his way to Langford, where he has the most 
splendid country seat you ever saw. I suppose 
he speaks here to-night. I declare, I quite for- 
got to ask him. Our and his are on the 
most delightfully intimate terms—indeed, his son 
Hal—a fine young man, visits us very constant- 
ly, so often that people begin to ask my daugh- | 
ter Emily quite significant questions. But, of 
course, Emily is but a child.” 

I sat quite still, an amused listener and ob- 
server. It seemed so odd to hear a stranger 
dive at once into family affairs, and that ina 
voice of such power, that but for the incessant 
“pat, pat, patile of the cars, everybody could 
havp heard. 

“T see that he is in mourning,” I observed. 

“ Yes—for his wife.” 

I was mentally exclaiming “poor man!” 
when she cut my condolence short, by saying : 

“Tt was avery unhappy match indeed. It 
seems she loved him very much, but he didn’t 
care about her as a man should who takes a 
wife. It happened in this way. Miss H. was a 
beautiful girl. . She was thrown into his society, 
he was kind and attentive, as you, might see it 
was natural for him, to be—she fell deeply in, 
love ; her health, even her mind a threatened. 
The case was represented to him ; hg felt deeply 
under obligation, and finally married her. _ But 
it was dreadful, dreadful, I assure you! Years 


‘and years she has been always on the verge of 


 @ 
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insanity. He has been a kind husband, though 
not of course, ahappy man. Every thing was 
done for her that could be done, but she lost all 
her beauty, all her health, and died about eighteen 
months ago. Though,he is perfectly polite, he 
doesn’t seem to care about addressing unmarried 
ladies at all, but confines his attentions exclu- 
sively to the married friends of his acquaintance.” 

“T should think it would create some jealousy,” 
was my thoughtless reply. 

“O, you don’t know him!” said Mrs. Van 
Lester, “or you wouldn’t say that; he is the 
soul of honor.” 

My cheeks were already burtting for my foolish 
speech, under the thought that 
I was @ stranger. 

“Do you go to Langford ?” The question 
startled me; there, had been a long silence, qur- 
ing which my thoughts had travelled back to- 
wards home. I was just deepin a vision of Jessie 
with her hands in the dough-—Sid, eating. bread 
and butter—mother darning or knitting with a 
. gad face, and Nelly singing some mournful mel- 

ody connected with thoughts of absence. Quite 
as a matter of course, I replied : 

“Yes, madam — I am going there to, teach: 
school.” 

My travelling friend raised her eyebrows, took 
another deliberate survey of my cheap muslio 
dress, scanned, my face again, looked dissatisfied, 
and—did not speak to mq again during the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

BPISTOLARY. 


IN MY SCHOOL-ROOM. 

. “To Ne.ix,—Yes, I’m fairly in for it, Nell— 
an established country schoolmarm. I’m snatch- 
ing a few moments while the children are at re- 
cess to tell you something about it. My young- 
est scholar is two years and a half old,—a boy 
with a big head always covered with blue bruises. 
T have to appoint a special monitor to stand over 
him and keep him from tumbling, for he sleeps 


about all the time, Prepare to laugh. My.old- | 


est scholar is a green youth of twenty-two. When 


his eyes are not on his book, they are fixed upon | 


me, and I am puzzled to know which are opened 
widest, his eyes or his mouth. He is more than 
five feet high, and sits a dozen inches or so from 
the floor. Iam obliged to exercise all my phi- 
losophy to keep from laughing whenever J glance 
that way. But Ishall get aceustomed to it. 
There are some rose-buds here, beautiful with 
color and fragrance, and considerable dog-weed 
in the shape of gawky, ill-mannered youth—but 
shall strive to be impartial. My boarding- 


house is a pleasant one—my landlady in every | 


sense of the word a /ady, pretty, delicate, agree- 
able, and inconsolable on account of her h 

now dead five years. A lawyer, who once knew 
father boards here, a contented old bachelor of 
forty. He says he is determined to. make my 
stay pleasant, and has already introduced me to 
several people, of note, among them my queer 
trayelling companion. I told you about Mrs. 
Van Lester, who turns out to be: the wife of a 
very rich merehant tailor. I don’t like her 
“ pretty well,” as one of my little rose-buds says, 
but she tries to make herself agreeable. I have 
not yet met with the great man, Williston the 
honorable, but have seen his son, Hal Williston, 
who was pleased to give me an, admiring stare, 
and has since taken the trouble to drag his deli- 
cate frame by the school-house at least once & 
day, managing in some way to get.a glance at 
the interior of the sehool-room. 

“I have the advantage of being benefited by 
the tasteful plans of my predecessor. It seems 
they, gave her a mean building, black with age, 
inconvenient, hot in summer, cold in winter, in 
spite of the forest wood piled up hereabouts, 
Se she, being one. of the best sort of strong- 
minded women, battled for her rights until she 
had this handsome little edifice built in the 
midst of shady trees, and planted about with 


‘vines and rose bushes. She had been installed 


in the very desk) where I am now sitting, just 
six months, when she foolishly gave up her inde- 
pendence and married the minister. So-you see 
there is a possibility of making good matches 
here. Nelly, do you sing yet? I hope soy 
Keep our poor little pianoin tune with the money 
that accompanies this, and practise as constantly, 
as though I were there to oversee you. Tell 
mother the lace is for her; make her a tasteful 
cap. The sixpence put into Sid’s hands, and 
do for once let him have his fill of candy. Jessie, 
and you accept my love till I have something— 
I wont say better, eddition to send: 
“ Very truly yours, 


of the scene, to inhale the rare perfume of ; 
sweet brier. Three sofily. crowned 
reddening to the west with the rays of 
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“Liggis Wentworts.” 
NARRATIVE. 
The day had been neither hot nor uncom-~ af 
fortable. The new teacher, as she closed the 
gate leading from the school yard into the 
road, paused a moment to catch the still beauty. 
ting sum. Between them intervened a. tiny, 
valley—the ground swelled softly to a gentle 
ascent—pretty dwellings with gardens filled with | 
varied colors, and fields rich with summer grain, a 


stood at pleasant distances apart. Lizzie Went- 
worth, wearied as she was, felt a freshening 
sense of delight as her glance fell yearningly 
eastward in the direction of herhome. The sky 
was flooded with gold and purple—the shadows 
were creeping along with lengthened tread—the 
crickets were beginning their soothing song, and 
all sights and sounds contributed balm to the 
tired frame and the sad spirit. Lizzie had lin- 
gered much beyond her time in the pretty school- 
house that afternoon, lingered till the little girls 
Who always claimed the privilege of a walk 
home with teacher, had strolled onward, grad- 
ually giving her up. She had been sitting with 
bowed head, thinking—thinking dejectedly over 
an open letter she had received from home. 
They had all been sick, one or two of them dan- 
gerously. How cruel she thought it of them not 
to tell her. If any had died and she had not 
been there, what bitterness of spirit would have 
been ‘her portion. They were, however, all bet- 
ter. But the bills were frightfal—they had very 
hard work to get along, and her quarter’s salary 
would not be dae fora month. So, to her, be- 
fore she left her desk, the world had seemed very 
dark, and trouble threatening on all sides, but 
the calm beauty of nature led her thoughts up to 
God. As she walked slowly onward, she saw 
two persons approaching ; they seemed in ear- 
nest conversation together. Oneof them was 
the tall, commanding figure of the senator, who 
had but recently returned ; the other was the 
_ young clergyman whom she knew very. well. 
They paused as they met, and then and there 
with heightened color, was présented to the Hon- 
orable Mr. Williston. With heightened color, I 
say, because she had already suffered from the 
attentions of his son, a handsome and wild young 
man with plenty of undisciplined good in him, 
and perhaps as much undisciplined evil. He 
had taken it into his brain, which was neither 
vain nor empty, but rash and impetuous, to ad- 
mire her yery much, thereby causing some scan- 
dal and» more flutter among the marriageable 
young ladies in Langford—in particular Emma 
Van Lester, of whose house the young man had 
become quite an inmate before her advent. 
Lizzie did not really know what an extraordinary 
face she possessed—how winning, how full of in- 
telligence, the soul’s best beauty, itwas! As eye 
answered eye in her mirror, she saw only the 
quiet reflection of a face—she did not see it when 
it smiled, spoke—sparkled with sudden delight, 
saddened with sympathetic feeling. She had 
hot long passed the senator before she came in 
sight of his sumptuous house. How white and 
Standing upon an elevation 


overlooking all the most striking points of that 
fegion. How every pane turned with a hectic 
crimson, as the sun touched it with his paling 
fire. What noble pillarsin front! What sump- 
tuous hangings at the broad windows! “ Zehas 
more than heart can wish,” sighed Lizzie, “ while 
at home they have come to their last loaf. Sick, 
and in a strange place—what can I do for them?” © 

She saw clearly that she must ask for an ad- 
vance, and though her heart failed her, she set 
resolutely about it, succeeded, and sent home 
the fruits of her hard labor. 


EPISTOLARY. 


IN OUR OWN LITTLE ROOM. 


“Dear Lizziz,—We were so glad when the 
money came! You should have seen us. Mother 
laughed and cried (she is not quite well yet), for 
the flour barrel was seraped yesterday till there 
was actually splinters in the bread. Now we 
have paid up our few little debts—they made 
mama sick—bought shoes and a cap for Sid, and 
improved ourselves generally. We shall do I 
guess till you send again. .Meanwhile we are 
all at work trying to raise funds. Jessie has 
taken some sewing privately. I have one scholar, 
(and take my pay in dry goods—O, dear me !— 
we have all got new calicoes) and mama, well, 
she helps with the work when she’s well. Lizzie, 
what do you think? I’ve had anoffer! But— 
not an offer of marriage. A gentleman is spend- 
ing the summer here who is said to be the great 
singer in an opera troupe. He is very hand- 
some, coal black eyes and beautiful features. 
He heard me singing all by myself one night, 
and got an introduction (as he was pleased to 
say) on the strength of my beautiful voice. He 
really does praise it so highly, using all manner 
of scientific terms—and he is so gentlemanly. 
Well, he wants to teach me so. that I may sing 
in public, perhaps in opera. I almost know what 
you will say—but I am very anxious. And 
then, he is so gentlemanly—but I believe I told 
you that before. Mother is pleased with him, 
only Jessie dislikes him. I don’t see the reason, 
but she says she cannot bear him. Your letters 
are very precious. I wish you wouldn’t speak 
so slightingly of that senator’s son. Why can’t 
you like him, marry him, and let me come and 
live with you? Or else—we'’ve been laughing 
at this—you marry the father, and save the son 
for me! ‘There! disliking to correspond as I 
do, I’ve written a pretty long letter. Jessie, for 
a wonder, is not making bread, or darning stock- 
ings, or doing any work. What do you think? 
She is sitting at the piano, making all sorts of 
noises. I am going to a party to-night ; hardly 


well enough, but I must have some fan. The 
singer will be there I expect. Mr, (it’s a fanny 
name) Lebroughth—pronounced Lebro, Why 
couldn’t they spell it so, and done. with it? 
Mama is just coming in with the table-cloth in 
her hand, so I must close, You would think us 
all rather pale for us—. Most truly yours, 
“Nevex Werrworts.” 
NAGRATIVE. 

This letter found Lizzie preparing for a party, 
also. It was in September. The weather was 
delightful, though somewhat ‘cool. Lizzie was 
not quite happy now, and the little missive did 
not tend to make her any more comfortable. It 
was the second time the family had been in 
trouble — the second time that she had been 
obliged to ask for an advance, and she was anx- 
ious and worried. This constant drain upon 
her little means, though it was cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, yet compelled her to dress almost 
meanly, for she had turned, and trimmed, and 
managed the old dresses till she had been obliged 
to get a new one, and her purse was entirely 
empty. To-night she looked very sweet in ber 
fresh, new silk, and with the one white, hot-house 
rose in her hair, as she sat now smiling, now 
thoughtful, twice reading her sister’s letter. 

“Ie-wont do!” she exclaimed with energy. 


“©, who will warn her? She, so beautiful— 


with such a glorious gift—thoughtless, clinging, 
sensitive—no father’s hand to guide ; and motker, 
that gentlest of mothers, but taking little care— 
thinking little of such things — and this hand- 
_ some foreigner—perhaps unprincipled—it wont 
do. Imust say a decided no ;—get her here— 
do anything to draw her from his influence. 
O, if my father had but lived!” She bowed her 
head upon her hands for a moment, and then 
strove for self command. 

. ‘It was a brilliant gathering. Miss Wentworth 
was decidedly a favorite. Would Miss Went- 
worth play? Would Miss Wentworth sing? 
Did not Miss Wentworth look beautifully ?—to 
which none but Emma Van Lester answered a 
spiteful “no. What did she want to intrude 
herself upon good society for? She was only a 
school teacher—no money, no talents, no par- 
ticular beauty that she saw. And as to that pe- 
culiar lighting up of the face that everybody 
spoke of—well, she guessed she had a tem- 

” 


To-night, however, Lizzie Wentworth, usually 
the life of the circle, was sad; her smiles were 
forced, her eyes heavy. 

“Tt strikes me the face is somewhat familiar, » 
said the Honorable Mr. Williston, to a friend. 
“ O, I remember now—I was introduced to her 


$81 
ime. since. The achool i 
not ? ” 

The sefiator looked at his son as he said this. 
He marked how eagerly the strained eye followed 
her every moyement ; he saw the flush come and 
go, the haughty lip tremble, 

“ You are acquainted with her,” he ventured 
to remark. 

“ Yes, sir—to my sorrow,” answered his son, 
his lip trembling worse yet. 

The senator drew him aside, and heard in 
almost fierce words that he loved her, and that 
his suit had been rejected. 

“ And now, sir,” he said, with a short, wild 
laugh, “the coast is clear; she may look with 
more favor upon the father than the son ” 

Mr. Williston frowned. The speech displeased 
him, and he turned proudly away. -Hal was 
naturally noble and generous; he. laid his hand 
on his father’s arm, and said ; 

“ Forgive me, sir; I forgot myself.” 

And yet, indignant as Senator Williston had 
been at the moment, those words followed— 
haunted him. “She may look with more favor 


upon the father.” He turned to where she stood. 


At that moment, strangely enough, no one was 
monopolizing her attention. She stood, perhaps 
listening to a simple song—perhaps not, for her 
dark eyes were fixed upon vacancy; there was 
a pensiveness about her that appealed irresistibly 
to his heart—the lips looked almost grieved. 
There may have been magnetism in that glance; 
certain it is that as she lifted her eyes, they fell 
full upon his, and then, after that peculiar fag- 
cination of sight,.which all have experienced 
on some occasion, a real color moupted to her 


face. 

“She is very much annoyed to see me watch 
her so steadily—it is vexatious !”.exclaimed the 
senator to himself, turning away. 

EPISTOLARY. 

“Dear Nerry,—Your letter cameday before 
yesterday, and made me both glad and sorry, as 
my money made mama. In the first place, dear 


sister—no! You know what I mean—the learn- 
ing to bea public singer. Not if I can help it, 
dearest. I do not say by this, that the position 
is not respectable and honorable—almost always 
remunerative—but you are not by nature fitted 
for such a place. You are too sensitive—if I 
must say it—too beautiful. You must be shrined 
in some sweet home, away from the public gaze. 
Again, be careful, be very careful whom you en- 
courage. You are inexperienced — yet’ very 
young, and not skilled in the worldly judgment 
both men and women need. I know nothing 
about this German singer, but I ask you for my 


ake to be very careful. T not ‘afraid that 

commit any indiscretion, but how do 
cats know that it may not be disgraceful 
‘even to be acquainted with this man? Some- 
thing tells me that you had better not receive his 
attentions. Jessie, with her common-sense no- 
tions, is almost always ‘right. Listen to those 
who love you better than any one else can, little 
‘éister. I hear that: the senator’s son is about 
starting for Europe. ‘There are, of course, va- 
‘rious rumors, and I have gained the complete 
‘Wi-will Of Emily and Mrs. Van Lester. I am 
sorry, but how can I help it? I see very little 
‘of Mr. Williston ; he is busied with public affairs. 
"Very soon I will try to send you money. Keep 
mp a good heart; maybe I shall have money 
‘enough to help youall yet. I fervently hope so. 
Tam trying now fora vacancy in an academy 
forty miles off. Isuppose I must see Mr. Willis- 
ton about it, as Iam referred to him. Under 
the circumstances, I feel rather delicate about 
‘calling on him, but the only way is to put an un- 
concerned face upon the matter—mask your 
‘heart and go ahead. Give my love to mama, 
‘Biddy, and all. Very affectionately, your sister; 

“Lizzie Wenxtworts.” 


NARRATIVE. 


painted red—< little garden in front, « low door- 


way bordered with vines. In the little room 
Jessie, Nelly and Mrs. Wentworth sat, the two 
former reading over Lirzie’s letter, now a week 
old, the latter industriously darning. 

“ What will Lizzie say when she knows that 
‘Mr. Lebro should have come courting our Nelly, 
and it turns out that he’s got a wife?” cried 


Jessie, 
“ She'll sa: he was a bad man,” exclaimed 


Nelly, indignantly, “ and I have nothing to blame 
myself for. I rejected him, didn’t I?” 

to. besure, and it’s well you did. There’s 
five—and the biscuit to make.” And up sprang 
Jessie after the bread-pan. Nelly meanwhile 
watched a coming carriage. 

“TL almost knew—something told me—yes, it 
ds, it is she !” screamed Nelly, wildly, springing 
out to the little gate. : 

Jessie followed, her hands dropping flour. 
Lizzie, with such a glowing face was giving di- 
rections; then there was a kissing all round, 
and by-and-by they were snugly seated together, 
im their quiet sitting-room. | 

_ “Have you got the academy?” asked Nelly, 
mntieing the strings of Lizzie’s bonnet. 
“No stoop down here a moment.” 
Lisnie’s going to be married! Mother! 


aging for our 
easy one. 


Jessie! She says to—gbing to be married! 0, 
Lizzie, who to *” 

Lizzie’s cheeks were scarlet and her eyes full of 
tears, but she looked so happy, as she said: 
“§8toop down again, Nelly.” 

“©, mother, to Senator Williston! Why, I 
can’t believe it! How came it 80 ?” 

It came so very naturally. Lizzie went to ask 
a favor of Senator Williston, and he, with a 
great deal of politeness aud earnest looking 
towards her, said he would willingly—nay, with 
pleasure, make application. He would call at 
her house, if the answer was favorable. So, he 
called where Lizzie boarded, and the. sweet, 
young girl was alone. Her trembling lips and 
grateful smile as she thanked him, gave him great 
boldness. He knew he loved her — he knew how 
worthy and how great she was; he wanted just 
such a wife, and he proposed. Lizzie -had al- 
ways admired him more than any man she ever 
saw—it doesn’t take long sometimes for admira- 
tion to change to love. In her case, it was quick 
work, and she felt glad, proud and happy, as the 
kiss of betrothal pressed her brow. 

“T told you she was going to geta rich hus- 
band,” said Jessie, going back complacently to 
her dough. 

“ Bat I didn’t try for it,” said Lizzie, laughing. 
“My conscience is clear on that score. I never 
dreamed of it till he spoke—but, O, you will say 
heds noble when he comes next week ; you will 
alllove him. He knows you all, he says, I have 
talked so much about you—and our home shall 
be yours. He declares he’ll make Sid a gover- 
nor. Where ishe ?” 

A pair of arms were thrown about her neck, 
and two lips wet with candy left an impress on 
her face. Sidney was a handsome rogue, and 
looked all of the governor. 

“T told her she might have the father—who 
knows but { shall have the son sometime ¢” said 
Nelly, combing her curls out that night. 

“ T prophesy you will,” rejoined Jessie. 

The prophecy is fulfilled—for Lizzie is to-day 
called grandmother by her own sister’s dear little 
boy, one year old. 


is 


REPENTANCE AND REMORSE, 


Bad as the results have been in the world of 
making light of sin, those of brooding over it 
have been worse. Remorse has done more harm 
than hardihood. Itis remorse which so remem- 
bers bygone faults energies for 
doing Christ’s work ; when you break @ 
Christian’s spirit, it is all over with. p ..0, 
we want caret that is hopeful and encour- 
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‘BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


‘There's a flag richly studded with brilliant stars beaming, 
Prised life by the States of America's soil ; 

There's a flag, the red cross, in its majesty streaming, 
proud, noble ensign of Albion's isle; 

‘Both glorious and splendid, both hailed with devotion 
By two nations—the oNLy Prez two in the world; 

But greater than these, on the bosom of ocean, 


Mighty project! to bind in still closer connexion 
The sands long united by commerce and trade; 
And guided by wisdom’s unerring direction, 
An union of interest with fellowship made. 

‘Now, the capix, from one shore to the other extending, 
Forming mail-route direct, with a lightning power— 
‘The dispatch, submarine, some two thousand miles send- 

And reply to the same, in the hour! [ing, 
Success to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 
In unparalleled beauty, each terminus place. 


Hail! the Telegraph Flag! stars and crosses combining ; 
‘God speed it in fall, perfect triumph to wave; 
Green and bright civic wreaths round each brow be en- 
twining 
Of the staunch, tolling men, scientific and brave. 
‘Be America— England, firm, true friends for ever, 
Daily greeting each other across the great sea ; 
Mutual service, their rivalry’s fervent endeavor— 
The stars and cross, quartered, the flag of the free! 
Buccess to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 
In unparalleled beauty, each terminus place. 


LINDSAY HOUSE. 


BY H. W. BENNETT. 

Tue princely mansion of the Lindsays ex- 
hibited a picture of quietude and repose, on one 
of the September mornings of 1833, that cor- 
responded but little to its usual character of 
noisy cheerfulness. The reason was apparent in 
the fact that nearly the whole family had gone 
out hunting, taking with them the guests who 
were then staying there, with a single exception. 
Although the grounds at Lindsay House were 
beautifal, and laid out in the very perfection of 
English gardening, the house itself was an ob- 
ject of far more interest, from its antique style, 
its splendid paintings, and the rich and rare frag- 
ments of a former age, that had been so care- 
fully preserved by the successive owners of the 
mansion. 

To one of the guests, there was an object of 
still greater interest, in the person of Mary Lind- 
say, the youngest and most beautiful of the fair 
bevy of maidens, who made the glory of Lindsay 
House, and the joy and hope of its owner, as 


well as his pride. If Margaret and Isabella 
were more stately and dignified, and the charms 
of Grace and Marion took the heart more by 
storm, with their buoyant spirits and fearless 
participation of outdoor sports, it was Mary who 
stole upon the senses, as comes a sweet sonth 
wind, laden with fragrance and bringing a soft 
and gentle influence, mild, yet refreshing. 

On this morning, Mary had unaccountably re- 
fused to join in the sport in which she most 
delighted. In vain had her father pressed her 
to accompany him. She gently but decidedly 
refused to go. 

“T fancy the early departure of young Harry 
Cavanagh has something to do with it, papa,” 
exclaimed saucy Grace, “as he has been very 
attentive in this quarter.” 

Mary’s soft eyes entreated her sister’s forbear- 
ance ; but the gay girl went on, in spite of the 
lowering cloud on the brow of Mr. Lindsay. 

“Tt is really shamefal, papa, and I think you 
ought to stop it. Here are Marion and my- 
self arrived at the venerable ages of eighteen 
and nineteen, to say nothing of our elders here, 
Margaret and Belle, and none of us, I believe, 
have ever had an offer; at least, there is no 


tradition to that effect, that is at all entitled to - 


notice! And then to think that Mary—the baby, 


‘| mother still calls her—should be the first to ex- 


perience that distinction—really, I am so affected 
that I cannot go on.” 

“What is all this nonsense about, Grace?” 
asked the father, sternly. “ Do not tell me that 
the son of Edmund Cavanagh has dared address 
one of my daughters! Speak, Mary, are these 
idle words in your sister, or have you been so 
foolish as to think of this young Cavanagh, 
whom Leeds brought so intrusively to my house, 
and who, I am happy to see, has departed ?” 

Mary sat perfectly still—her eyes fixed upon 
her father’s face, where she now beheld anger 
towards herself for the first time. Grace, 
affrighted by the effect of her light and careless 
words, followed her gisters in their pretty hunt- 
ing dresses of Lincoln green to the court yard, 
aware that any attempt to make peace would 
only increase trouble for poor Mary. She cast a 
contrite look upon her as she left her, and Mary 
smiled back her pardon. Indeed, Mary could 
not believe that her father could hold anger to- 
wards her; although she knew that Harry Cav 
anagh was not a pleasant name in his memory. 
She knew that Harry’s fathor, Edmund Cav- 
anagh, had, ina moment of passion, offended 
Mr. Lindsay ; but she could not conceive of such 
a matter lingering in the’mind year after year ; 

childishnéss, 
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; The Telegraphic Flag at the mast-head unfurled. 

: Success to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 

In unparalleled beauty each terminus place. q 


that she could soon heal the breach. Poor Mary! 
her sixteen years had not yet shown her the 
world and human nature as they are. She 
- would have been shocked to find how much of 
rancor existed in her father’s heart, and how 
well he remembered Cavanagh’s offence. 

The Lindsay mansion stood upon a oe 
ground, beneath which ran a small river © 
was a large pile of buildings, having been added 
to and altered by each successive owner, but 
with the original style of architecture preserved. 
Inside, the spacious apartments presented gran- 
deur combined wth true English comfort. The 
high, ceilings, wide fireplaces, and immense 


windows, all told how much the inmates prized 
free ventilation. In the grand dining-room, for 
instance, a bay window occupied the entire end of 
the room, and the drawing rooms were almost 
equally favored. 

In one of the deep embrasures of the last- 
mentioned apartments, an hour or two after the 
hunting party had departed, Mary ‘Lindsay was 
sitting with her lover. He had feigned to go 
away that very morning, but knowing that she 
was to remain at home, he had returned by an- 
other route, and found her as he expected, alone. 
Not until this day, had Mary entertained a doubt 
that Harry would be approved by her father; 
nor, indeed, by the sanguine light of youth, 
could she even now believe that he would persist 
in his refusal. She was telling Harry this, and 
together they were drawing bright pictures of 
the fature. An hour passed all too soon, and 
it was scarcely a moment after, that Mr. Lind- 
say’s horse was heard approaching the , house. 
Mary knew his step, and nearly fainted with 
terror, lest her father should think that she was 
aware of the visit she was to receive from 
Cavanagh. 

“Do not tremble so, Mary,” said the young 
man; “ your father is surely too just to visit any 
punishment upon you for what I have done. I 
will go this moment, and tell him all.” 

He rose, and walked out to the court yard, 
just as'‘Mr. Lindsay approached. He met Harry 
with a look of resentment, while the young man 
hastened to explain. 

“ There is no need of explanation, Mr. Cav- 
anagh. I see how much honor I may expect 
from one of yourname. I have only to bid you 
good morning.” 

Mortified and incensed, Harry Cavanagh lin- 
gered only long enough to whisper a single sen- 
tence in Mary’s ear, which she was too insensi- 
ble to comprehend, and then: turned down the 
shortest garden path the road, where his 


horse was awaiting him. Mr Lindsay carried 


Mary to her chamber, and she was soon able to 
comprehend what had passed. Her father 
soothed her with tender words aad caresses, and 
talked to her as one would to a child; and in- 
deed, Mary was scarce more than that. Hitherto 
she had been petted and indulged, and no one 
had ever thought of her being sought by a lover. 
Tt was a manifest injustice to her elder sisters, 
and they resented it like an insult. But young 
as she was, Mr. Lindsay would not havo objected, 
had it not been Harry Cavanagh who sought 
her. In other days Horace Lindsay and Edmund 
Cavanagh were friends. Both loved a fair and 
gentle girl, and for awhile Horace was preferred. 
He woke from a long dream of happiness to find 
that his friend had supplanted him in her affec- 
tions. He never forgave him—never even spoke 
to him afterwards. The injury rankled, even 
when he married Mary’s mother, for«..n then 
he had but half a heart to offer. And now, 


when he reflected that this was to be brought up 


anew to the memory of all those who knéw his 
early mortification ; when he thought how every 
one would speak of his daughter’s lover as the 
son of her who jilted, and of him who outwitted 
him, the proud spirit of Horace Lindsay rose 
against the son as it had against the parents, and 
he inwardly vowed that it should not take place. 
But he found that Mary could not, child as she 
was, be intimidated by threats. She must be 
soothed, caressed into obedience; and he deter- 
mined to appeal to her filial tenderness, rather 
than to her sense of duty. At all events, what- 
ever was the cost, whatever the sacrifice, these 
two hearts must be separated. 

Harry Cavanagh did not know of this feud, 
when he entered Mr. Lindsay’s house as a visi- 
tor. Young Falkfand Lindsay, a relative, had 
been invited to pass a few days at the mansion, 
and had declined on the score of having a 
young friend staying with him. Mr. Lindsay, 
with characteristic hospitality, had written to 
him to bring his friend too; and no name was 
spoken until the two young men arrived. Even 
then, Mr. Lindsay’s habitaal politeness could 
not be laid aside, and he continued to treat his 
unconscious guest with urbanity, until he sus- 
pected from what dropped from some one, that 
he had been sveking the affections of his daughter. 
This then, was the reason of Mary’s staying 
away from the sport. Not a moment would he 
lose in commanding her to dismiss all thoughts 
of a Cavanagh from her heart. And ‘with this 
full in his mind, he galloped home as soon as 
possible, meaning to take her back with him, 
and interest her in something more suited to her 
age than a lover. The sight of Harry's horse 
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at the gate showed him that he wastoolate. He 
did not doubt that the engagement was already 
made that bound his daughter to the son of his 
enemy. Hisenemy! There was not a drop of 
blood in Edmund Cavanagh’s veins that would 
not have flowed as freely as water to save the 
life of the Horace Lindsay whom he knew in 
th. 

con returned home after leaving Mary Lind- 
say, on the morning of the hunt. Mr. Cavanagh’s 
estate was about thirty miles from Mr. Lindsay’s, 
and although it could not boast the ancient gran- 
deur of the other, was still very pleasant, com- 
fortable, and in many parts really beautiful. 

Mr. Cavanagh was a fine, pleasant looking, 
elderly man, white-haired and venerable. No 
drop of acid was mixed with his invariable 
sweetness of disposition. He was uniformly 
kind and pleasant to all with whom he was in 
any sort connected. Nota feeling had he ever 


experienced towards Horace Lindsay, save that 
of kindness ; and his only sorrow was that his 
friend should have so interpreted his position as 
to call himan enemy. Harry, whose confidence 
his father had always shared, related all that had 
passed in the few days which he had spent at 
Mr. Lindsay’s. 

“ Alas !” said Mr. Cavanagh, “‘ can it be that 
the old feud has not yet died out of Horace 
Lindsay’s heart . 

“So it appears,” answered Harry, and pro- 
ceeded with his relation. 

“He is wrong—always was wrong about this 
matter. Harry, he had been once engaged to 
your mother. He neglected her, and told me 
himself that he had lost his love for her. I 
never interfered, until I knew she was perfectly 
free from her bonds to him. Then he grew 
furious—accused us both of deception, and since 
that time I have never been able to meet his eye. 
He has avoided me as one would a serpent; but 
with all this wrong resting upon my mind, I 
would do anything—make any sacrifice for him 
Iso dearly loved in youth.” 

“Father, will you tell Mr. Lindsay this ?” 

“ Why should I not? 1 have often longed to 
recover his friendship, and can I doit in a better 
cause than the happiness of his child and mine ?” 

The guests had all departed from Lindsay 
House, and the family restored to its usual quiet 
ways. Mary’s face was a trifle paler than its 
wonted hue, and her spirits had lost something 
of their tone. Her father had been alarmed at 
this, and had treated her with ail possible kind- 
ness and consideration, not even mentioning 
their late dissension. He was alone with her 
now, in the pleasant, sunny, morning room, en- 

24 


livened still further by a bright wood fire. Mr. 
Lindsay was reading at the fireside, with a noble 
hound crouched beneath him on the rug, while 
Mary was vainly striving to busy herself with 
her work. It had fallen from her hand, and her 
father was looking at her over his book, with a 
pitying expression on his face. A stranger was 
announced, and ushered into the room. Mr, 


| Lindsay rose and bowed with involuntary respect 


to the dignified, white-haired man who came 
towards him. 

“T perceive that you do not recognize me, 
Mr. Lindsay,” said the stranger, “and perhaps 
my name will bring no welcome. Iam Edmund 
Cavanagh.” 

Mr. Lindmy started, and his proffered hand 
fell to his side. 

“ May I ask why Mr. Cavanagh thinks proper 
to awake unpleasant memories, by thus calling 
on one who never solicited that honor ?” 


“The reason lies in the unhappiness of my 
son—my only remaining child—and in the hope 
that two gray headed men may bury the remem- 
brance of a foolish and unfounded enmity before 
they die.” 

“Foolish and unfounded!” repeated Mr. 
Lindsay. 

He motioned to Mary to withdraw ; but she 
first caught an almost paternal look from the 


‘stranger, from which she augured a pleasant 


ending to this strange interview. What passed 
between her father and Mr. Cavanagh no one 
ever knew ; but two hours afterward they came 
down the covered walk where she was sitting, 
and by the serene calm upon their faces, she 
knew they were reconciled. Just then, the whole 
bevy of sisters appeared at the gate, returned. 
from their morning ride, and as Mary turned on 
hearing their voices, she was electrified by the 
sight of Harry Cavanagh, in the act of lifting 
Belle from her horse. 

“Go, and meet your sisters,” was all that 
Mr. Lindsay said, but he looked still more, and: 
when Mary came back, it was with Harry alone. 
He had accompanied his father, but did not ven- 
ture to approach the house, until the length of 
the interview convinced him that it was not a 
hostile one. 

How sweetly looked the bride, as she stood by 
Harry’s side in the grand drawing-room of 
Lindsay House, I cannot describe, although I 
have looked with delight upon the beautiful rep- 
resentations of the artist, which bring -all the 
scenes I have recorded before the eye. 


There are some men, whose enemies are to be 
pitied much, and their friends more. 


Curious Matters. 
Remarkable Death. 

The awful death of Madame Palesikoff, one of the 
most charming amongst all that bevy of charming Rus- 
sian ladies who sometimes gladdened the winters of 
Paris, has created a terrible shock in the circles she em- 
bellished. The unhappy lady left Paris but a short time 
agoon & summer tour to Germany. While stepping 
from the door of the opera-house, at Berlin to gain her 
carriage, she let fall one of her bracelets close to the pave- 
ment. Stooping to pick it up, she noticed at the time 
laughingly, ‘‘ that one cf the horses belonging toa car- 


riage standing at hand had dropped his head so close to 
her face that he had touched her, end left a moist kiss 


upon her cheek.” In a few days the unfortunate lady 
was taken ill with that most horrible disease, glanders, 
and in a few days more breathed her last, in spite of her 
attendance by the best physicians in Berllm, and every 
resource to be obtained by wealth, or by ceaseless vigi- 
lance of friends. 

Humming Birds’ Tongues. 

The tongue of a humming bird is very curious. It 
has two tubes alongside of each other, like the two tubes 
of a double barrelled gun. At the tip of the tongue the 
tubes are a little separated, and their ends are shaped 
like spoons. The honey is spooned up, as we may say, 
and then it is drawn into the mouth through the long 
tubes of the tongue. But the bird uses its tongue an- 
other way. It catches insects with it, for it lives on 
these as well ason honey. It catches them in this way: 
the two spoons gresp the insect like a pair of tongs, and 
the tongue bending, puts it into the bird’s mouth. The 
tongue, then, of the humming bird is not merely one 
instrument, but contains several instruments together— 
two pumps, two spoons, and a pair of tongs. 


A Shower of Flies. 

A recent number of the St. Louis Democrat says: “‘ On 
the down trip of the Steamer Editor, on the Illinois, the 
other night, at nine o'clock, a shower or stream of the 
Mormon or Shad-fly poured upon her deck to the depth 
of sixinches, and it was a very difficult matter to shovel 
them overboard. They were so numerous as to put out 
the watchman’s light and envelope everything in mid- 
night darkness. The trees along the shore looked as if 
borne down by these short-lived insects. The visitation 
ie said to prognosticate a sickly season. 

Singular Suicide. 

Edward Cole committed suicide near St. Peter, Minne- 
sota, under singular circumstances. He took down his 
gun, when by some accident it went offand killed his wife. 
He wrote to his son informing him of the circumstance, 
and telling him what disposition to make of his property. 
He said that himself and wife had not lived on good 

’ terms, and that as the accident on his part might be at- 
tributed to design, he would prevent any further 
trouble by leaving the world. 

Strange Incident. 

A husbandman in the little village of St. Omer, in 
France, recently killed a hog, in the stomach of which 
was discovered a silver watch and chain, that was lost 
two months before, and which belonged to a servant of 
the house. The timepiece—being of hunting pattern, 
well encased—was found black as coal. 


A Microscopic Wonder. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing recently, says the 
Salem Register, a microscopic photograph, which is truly 
4 very remarkable curiosity. Upon the object glass ap- 
pears a small speck, occupying the space of six by seven 
anda half hundredths of an inch—about the size of the 
square lead in an ordinary lead pencil before it is 
cut—appearing to the unaided vision only asa stain 
or slight discoloration upon the glass. But the micro- 
scope reveals it to be a complete copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, with the names of the signers in full, 
containing no less than 7850 letters, every one of which 
isa finished specimen of typography, and the whole, 
under a high magnifying power can be seen with the 
utmost distinctness, and read with the utmost ease. The 
letters are only one twenty-four hundredths of an inch in 
size, but are perfectly formed and elegant. This wonder- 


ful achievment of the photographic art was brought from 
Paris, by Mr. D. P. Ives, and is the property of Dr, 
George A. Perkins. 


Action of the Sea. 

In Clew Bay, on the western coast of Ireland, there 
was formerly an island called Minish, the surface of 
which, in the reign of Charles I., was several acres in 
extent, as is proved by several public documents of that 
period. On beiog measured in the year 1814, it was 
found to be only 420 feet long, and thirty broad. In 
1816 it entirely disappeared. The island of Clare, in the 
immediate neighborhood, furnishes another example of 
the destructive action of the sea along those coasts. 
Bounded everywhere by cliffs of immense height, it is 
continually corroded hy the ocean, which has worn deep 
caverns, into which, when agitated, it throws immense 
blocks of stone, detached from the cliffs, with a noise 
that is quite appalling. 


The Shroud of Pizarro. 

The Michigan Historical Society has received from Mr. 
C. ©. Jackson a relic, which is said to bea veritable 
serap of the mort cloth or shroud of Pizarro. By good 
fortune (says the donor)I managed one day when in 
Lima, the “city of the kings,” to penetrate into the 
vaulted depths under the great altar of the old cathe- 
dral, and finally to stand by the skeleton of the great 
freebooter. The custodian of the remains was accessible, 
and I was enabled to obtain the enclosed bit of the once 
gorgeous cerements in which the remains were wrapped 
on their fina] burial in the place of honor. 


Outlived her Legatees. 

Mrs. Villette, of La Salle, was buried recently in the 
Catholic burying-ground at Monroe, Michigan. She was 
112 years old at the time of her death. She made her 
will in the latter part of the last entury, over sixty years 
ago, and what is most singular, she has outlived all the 
persons to whom she had bequeathed her property, sev- 
eral of whom were infants when the will was made, and 
over fifty years of age when they died. 


High Waterfall. 

The highest waterfall in the world is in the Sandwich 
Islands, and is stated to be four or five thousand feet 
high. The stream on which the fall occurs runs among 
the peaks of one of the highest mountains—so high that 
the water actually never reaches the bottom—so great is 
the distance that the water is converted into mist, and 
ascends to the clouds again. 
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A Feathered Malefactor. 

Several persons while promenading a short time since 
on the borders of the canal, between the bridge of 
Charlothenbourg and the Zoological Garden of Berlin, 
perceived a swan, which, visibly exhausted, was swim- 
ming down the channel and endeavoring to gain the 
brink. But before he had arrived there, one of his com- 
panions, which was pursuing him through the waves, 
caught the fugitive, dragged him to the middle of the 
canal, and pressing his claws against the unlucky swan, 
seized him by the head, and plunged him very forcibly 
under water till death ensued. As there was no boat in 
the vicinity, the spectators of this scene gave chase to 
the murderer by throwing stores at him, but all in 
yain. The feathered malefactor did not shrink for a mo- 
ment from the execution of his design. 


Older than Parr, 

Old Parr died in 1635, aged 152, having lived in ten 
reigns. Buta greater than Parr was Henry Jenkins, of 
Yorkshire, who died in 1670, aged 169 years. It is re- 
corded of this venerable man of old, that he once sur- 
prised a company who were putting questions about his 
age, by telling them that he had been present at the 
battle of Flodden Field, in 1513, and he distinctly de- 
scribed the circumstances as to how he had been in con- 
tact with the memorable battle. He wasa boy at the 
period, and acted as driver to one of the wagons, which 
was laden with sheaves of arrows for the bowmen. The 
case of Jenkins is classed in the list of remarkable per- 
sons as authentic. It would be curious to know how 
such a person fared in life. He would certainly hold no 
bad bank stock, nor fret amid the consuming eagerness 
of a rage for wealth. 


Can a Man be his own Grandfather P 

The query answered in the affirmative: ‘There was 
a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a man and his 
son. The widow married the son, and the daughter the 
old man; the widow was, therefore mother to her hus- 
band’s father, consequently grandmother to her own 
husband. They hada son to whom she was great grand- 
mother. Now as the son of a grandmother must be 
either a grandfather or a great uncle, this boy was there- 
fore his own grandfather. N,. Ik. This was actually the 
case with a boy at echool at Norwich. 


Pancake Bell. 

A custom has prevailed in Haden from time immemo- 
rial, on Shrove Tuesday, to ring what is called the pan- 
cake-bell. All the apprentices in the town whose inden- 
tures terminate before the return of the above day, as- 
semble in the belfry of the church at eleven o'clock, and 
in turn toll the tenor bell for an hour, at the sound of 
which all the housewives in the parish commence frying 
pancakes. The sexton, who is present, receives a small 
fee from each lad. 

A Prodigy. 

Another mathematical phenomenon has appeared. His 
name is Meredith Holland, and he is a native of Monroe 
county, Ky. It is said that he can answer any mathe- 
matical question without a moment’s delay. He declares 
that he is conscious of no mental effort, but the arswer 
is presented to his mind almost instantaneously with the 
question. Aside from this wonderful faculty he has a 
Very ordinary and uncultivated mind. 


Singular Historical Facts. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died on the 
4th of July, 1826. John Adams died in his 9lst year 
and was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson ; Thom- 
as Jefferson was eight years older than James Madison ; 
James Madison was eight years older than James Mon- 
roe; James Monroe was eight years older than John 
Quincy Adams. The first five of our Presidents—all 
Revolutionary men—ended their terms of services in the 
66th year of their age. Washington, born Feb. 22d, 1782; 
inaugurated 1789, term of service expired in the 64th 
year of his age; John Adams, born October 30th, 1725; 
inaugurated, 1797 ; term ofservice expired in the 66th year 
of his age; Thomas Jefferson, born April 2d, 1743; inau- 
gurated 1804; term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age; James Madison, born March 4th, 1751; inaugu- 
rated 1809; term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age; James Monroe, born April 2d, 1758; inaugura- 
ted 1817; term of service expired in the 66th year of his 
age. 


Curious Epitaph. 


The following epitaph is upon a gravestone in Crayford 
churchyard, Kent: 


‘** Here lies the body of Peter Isnell, thirty years Clerk 
of this parish: he lived respected, a pious and worthy 
man, and died on his way to Church to agsist at a wedding, 
on the 81st August, 1811, aged 70 years. The inhabitants 
of Crayford raised this stone to his cheerful memory, and 
as a tribute to his faithful service. 


“ The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out amen. 
In his youth he was married like other young men, 
But his wife died one day: so he chanted amen. 
A second he took—she departed: what then? 

Ife courted and married a third, with amen; 

His joys and his sorrows were doubled: but then 
Ilis voice was deep bass as he sung out amen, 
On the horn was exalted in blowing amen, 

He lost all his wind at threescore and ten; 

And here, with three wives, he waits till again 
The trumpet shall raise him to sing out Amen.” 


Sir Philip Crampton’s Coffin. 

By the singular directions of Sir Philip Crampton, 
made just prior to his death, the body was placed in a 
solid Irish oak coffin without any lid; around this was 
placed a thick concrete of Roman cement, which was 
made to fili up all the spaces in the interior of the coffin 
not occupied by the body, which was covered over, and 
entirely imbeddedin the cement, of which nearly five hun- 
dred weight was used. The heavy mass was placed within 
another Irish oak coffin of great strength, which was cov- 
ered with fine black cloth, on the lid of which was a shield 
bearing the following inscription: “ Sir Philip Crampton, 
Bart, died June 10th, 1858, aged eighty-one years.” 


** Big Tree Bulletin.” 

This is the odd-sounding and somewhat remarkable 
title of a paper issued at Mammoth Tree Grove, Calaveras 
county, California. Itis published every Tuesday and 
Friday by John Heckendern—office on the stump of the 
Big Tree. In the Calaveras section of California trees 
are found of a size surpassing those of any other country 
in the world. One of these giants has been felled, and 
upon its stump the editor has erected a prigting office, 
from which issues, twice a-week, the Big Tree Bulletin. 
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Destroying Insects, 

Sowing a garden with salt, at the rate of six or eight 
bushels to the acre, will cause many insects to disappear. 
It should be done in the autumn. Digging the soil in 
winter, and thus exposing it to the frost, will destroy 
many grubs, etc. Wine-mouthed bottles, partly filled 
with molasses and water, and hung up in the garden, 
make excellent traps for the moths, which are the pa- 
rents of many destructive insects. The remedy is an old 
fashioned but good one, A bright fire of resinous pine, 
too, shavings, or any other combustible, kindled in the 
garden at night, will attract and destroy millions of bugs. 
Birds are among the best friends of the garden, and 
should by no means be destroyed, although some of them 
may eat raspberries and cherries. Toads live entirely 
upon insects, and do no harm in the garden. Induce as 
many as possible to make it their home. 

Boses. 

Now is the season in which to train roses. Those plants 
which have done flowering now put forth vigorous shoots, 
and great care should be taken to train the young wood 
in the proper directions. Too many shoots should not 
be allowed to grow—pinch off as many as you please, the 
plants will grow the better forit. Every fifth or sixth 
year the roses should be taken up, their roots shortened, 
and replanted in fresh soil, the old soil being removed; 
and every year in March, about halfa barrel of well rot- 
ted manure should be laid on the surface of the ground 
round the stem of the tree, and spread out so as to cover 
the roots. 


Grafting Wax. 

To make grafting wax of an excellent quality, take four 
parts of resin, two of beeswax, and one of tallow; melt 
the whole together, pour the composition into cold water, 
and work it over thoroughly, pulling it as you would 
molasses candy. The hardness of the wax may be in- 
creased or lessened by adding more or less tallow. In 
cold weather keep the the composition in warm water. 
In using it the hands should be slightly greased. 


Pinks. 

If you have any choice kind of pinks watch them care- 
fally, and do not allow two buds to grow on, the same 
stem; pinch off the smallest; by so doing the plants 
flower more vigorously, and the blossoms will be more 
perfect. 


Evergreens. 

All evergreens of a hard-wooded nature may be in- 
creased rapidly by layers in Juneor July. Lay down the 
young shoots and cover them five or six inches deep with 
earth, leaving the tops out three or four inches, accord- 
ing to their different lengths. 


Hedycarum. 

The French Honeysuckle. The species are mostly 
hardy biennials and perennials, which require only the 
usual treatment of their respective kinds. They will 
grow in any t rich soil, and are increased by division 
of their roots and by seed. 


Flowers from Seed, 

Among the flowers most interesting to raise from the 
seed we may mention the pansy, or heartsease. A pinch 
of seed sown now, and occasionally watered in dry weath- 
er till it is up, would be ready to plant out by the end of 
August. It will produce a great variety, from which the 
best may be saved. These, like many other flower-seeds, 
may be sown in April or May, but we sow them in all 
three of the months we mention; this flower in particu- 
Jar, because a very small garden will do for them, for 
they need not be planted out more than six inches apart. 
Hot-House Climbers. 

All the most beautiful hot-house climbers, such as the 
Allamanda Cathartica, the Ipomea Horsfallice, Petroea 
Volubilis, etc., may be grown in the open air, by keeping 
their roots in heat; that is to say, if the roots are grown 
in a stove, or pit heated with hot water or flues of stove 
heat; the stems may be brought through some opening 
purposely contrived, and twined over a trellis in the open 
garden. 

Young Trees, 

Young trees, two or three years from the seed, or one 
year from the graft, are not infrequently headed down to 
two or three buds on purpose to strengthen their growth. 
A single bud is then trained vertically, and the rest 
pruned away in the course of the summer. In such 
cases, the growth of the top being attended with a cor- 
responding increase of fibrous roots, the tree at once be- 
comes vigorous and healthy. 


Petunias. 

No class of summer flowers better repay the small care 
they require, than petunias; they are a mass of bright 
fragrant blossoms from June to November, and area 
great addition to any flower garden, whether planted in 
patches, vases or pots. There are many varieties of petu- 
nias, all beantiful and very hardy. A bed of choice 
plants in full bloom is a beautiful sight. 


The Vegetable Garden, 

We must not, in our love of flowers, forget the vegetable 
garden, although little is required besides fi t hoe- 
ing between the different crops; rain closes the surface 
of the soil, and it is of the greatest benefit to the roots of 
everything to loosen this and let tn air; another great 
advantage attending it is that it keeps the weeds from 
growing, and leaves the surface clean. 


Plants in the House, 

Those who grow plants in Qwelling-houses frequently 
have a neat wire stand inside, instead of confining them- 
selves to the windows. In this case it must be placed so 
that it shall get all the light; if not, the plants will draw 
up weakly, and the leaves get pale; and if the room be 
confined they will suffer stil) more rapidly. 

Asperula. 

Woodroof or Woodruff. A hardy herbaceous plant, 
which deserves culture for Its beautiful, sweet-scented 
white flowers. It is very suitable for rock-work on & 
large scale, though it increases so rapidly by shoots from 
the roots as to overrun a small rockery. 


Apples. 
Certain kinds of apples bear moderately every year. 
The Belle-fieur and Holland Pippin are the choicest. 
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Saving Seeds. 

Choose the best plants for seeds—the most true to their 
kind, and the most perfectly developed; allow the seeds 
to become entirely ripe before gathering them; gather 
when dry, and especially take care that they are perfectly 
ary when put up; store them in paper bags carefully 
labelled, and keep them in a dry cool place. Great care 
is necessary in raising seeds to procure the sorts unmixed, 
as varieties of the same species or similar species are al- 
most sure to mix if planted near each other. If you 
raise more than one kind of pumpkin, melon, squash or 
corn in the same garden, you cannot be sure of pure seed. 


Grafting. 

Grafting may be performed at almost any season of the 
year with scions properly kept; but by far the best time 
in our climate is from the middle of February, in mild 
weather, all along until the middle of May at the North, 
and till the end of March at the South—stone fruits first, 
and other fruits somewhat later. To produce dwarf 
trees, apple is grafted upon paradise (or doncin) stocks; 
the pear upon the quince, thorn, shad-bush or mountain 
ash; the peach upon the plum; the cherry upon the 
cerasus mahaleb, and in general, any tree upon any other 
kindred tree of slower or emaller growth. 


Mulching. 
Mulching is placing mulch or moist litter of various 
kinds upon the surface of the soil over the roots of trees, 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, and is yery beneficial. Its 
uses are the retention of moisture, the prevention of in- 
jury by frost, and the promotion of an equable tempera- 
ture. Strawberries thinly mulched, the crown being 
uncovered, are rendered more productive and continue 
longer in beauty, especially in hot, dry climates. Newly 
planted fruit trees are often greatly benefited by 
mulching. 
Ants. 
Ants are very great enemies to flowers and flower seeds ; 
but there is no way to attack them save in their own 
strongholds, which must be done ruthlessly. The best 
method is to pour boiling soap suds upon the ant hills, 
which destroys both the insects and the eggs within the 
nest, In some places the ants are large and abundant, 
and they quickly destroy the beauty of a flower by at- 
tacking the root and heart. 


Frankenia. 

Sea-Heath. Dwarf perennials, which should be grown 
in pots, or on rock-work, in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and which are increased by seeds or cuttings. The foli- 
age is light and graceful, having some resemblance to the 
most delicate species of ferns. 


Gooseberry Bushes. 

To prevent the gooseberry from being attacked by mil- 
dew, cover the ground around the roots with a stratum 
of salt hay, two or three inches thick, and allow it to re- 
main through the season. Irrigation once a week with 
soap suds, taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the 
liquid, will also be beneficial. 

Muscari. 

The Grape Hyacinth. Bulbous-rooted plants that re- 
quire only planting in common garden soil, where they 
may remain several years, flowering every year in suc- 
cession, without any care being necessary in taking 
them up. 


Pink culture. 
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Layering. 

To increase flowering shrubs, rose-bushes, or any 
plant by layering, dig the ground around it toa good 
depth; then, with a sharp knife cut between the two 
joints, half through the stalk or branch, on the under 
part; turn the edge of the knife upward, and make a 
slit, carrying it past the first joint, half way to the next 
one; make a hollowin the ground, and insert the cut 
part from one to two inches deep, keeping the branch 
perpendicular, and the slit open. Each layer should be 
pegged down with a hooked stick made from a twig. 


Watering Plants. 

Never water flowers or plants when the sun is on 
them ; as it causes them to pine. Always let the water 
stand in the sun if drawn from a well, until the chill is 
taken off. There is a very nice flower-pot, recently in- 
vented, with a sloping ehelf half way down the outside, 
so that it will hold water; but holes are perforated at 
the bottom of this gutter through the sides of the pot, 
so that the soil can be wetted half way down at the 
same time that it is watered at the top. 


Slips and Cuttings. 

To raise hardy flowering shrubs by slips or cuttings, 
let a border be preparedin a shaded and sheltered situ- 
ation, by mining and deep digging. Provide cuttings 
about a foot long, insert them in the ground full one 
third their length, press the ground around the stems, 
and rake it smooth. If this is done in the spring, with 
watering in hot weather, and hoeing occasionally, they 
will be rooted by sutumn. If made in autumn, they 
should be protected by leaves, straw or litter. 


If you water pinks too much their roots become rotten, 
and if you suffer them to become too dry, they become 
diseased. Beware of extremes. The best way is to keep 
them just moist. The tendency of pinks is to spread out 
flat, but if allowed to do so the plants droop and dwin- 
dle; better keep them tied up to little sticks. The leaves 
of fine pinks should be rounded, not pointed. 

Scions. 
Scions are of two sorts; those properly so called, and 


r buds. A scion is a cutting or portion of a plant caused 


to grow upon another plant, from which it extracts fluid 
for its leaf buds, and thus becomes gradually united 
to it. 


Cuttings. 

Cuttings should be made from shoots or stalks of a 
prior year’s growth. Those that are well ripened should 
be selected, having joints not far apart, cut so as to have 
three or four joints in each. 


Suckers, 

Suckers are in reality young plants connected with 
the parent at the root, which should be carefully sep- 
arated and transplanted. 

Layers. 

Layers differ from cuttings in nothing except that they 
one to the parent 
plant. 


Budding Roses. 

Budding is best performed on rose-treesin August, as 
the buds are generally matured, so that the bark parts 
freely from the wood. 
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The Housewife. 


Wild Fowl. 

The flavor of wild fowl is best preserved by not stuffing 
them; put into each, pepper, salt, and a bit of butter. 
Wild fowl do not require so much dressing as tame ; they 
should be done of a fine color, and nicely frothed. A 
tich brown gravy should be served in the dish, and when 
the breast is cut into slices, before it is taken from the 
bone, it will be much improved by a squeeze of lemon, 
some saltand pepper. If you wish to take off the fishy 
smell which these birds frequently have, put an onion, 
galt, and hot water into the dripping pan, and for the 
first ten minutes baste them with this; then remove the 
pan, and keep constantly basting with butter. 

Lemon Marmalade. 

Allow to a pound of lemons eighteen ounces of fine loaf 
sugar; grate the rind of a few; cut them into half; 
squeeze and strain the juice; boil the skins in two 
quarts of water slowly, till reduced to one pint; scoop 
out the pulp and white part; cut half into thin chips or 
parings, and pound the other half in a mortar; pound 
the sugar, and pour over it the juice; stir, and let it boil 
for five minutes; skim it; take it off the fire; put in the 
parings and the pounded skins; boil it for five minutes, 
then add the grated peel, and let it boil for five minutes 
more; take it off, and stir it till half cold, before putting 
it into jars. 

Bolls. 

Rub into a pound of sifted flour, two ounces of butter; 
beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and add a table- 
spoonful of good yeast, a little salt, and sufficient warm 
milk to make a stiff dough. Cover and put it where it 
will be kept warm, and it will rise in an hour. Then 
make it into rolis, or round cakes; put them on a floured 
tin, and bake in a quick oven orstove. They will be 
done in ten or fifteen minutes. 


Effervescing Lemonade. 

Tartaric acid, 50 parts; bicarbonate of soda, 30 parts; 
powdered lump-sugar, 200 parts; essence of lemon to 
flavor. Mix in fine powder and keep it dry, if for pow- 
ders; but if for bottling, put it into a soda-water bottle, 
and fill it up with water; cork down as quick as possible. 
This may also be made in the same way as soda water. 
only adding the extra articles. 


To procure Green Peas in Winter. 

Take the peas when they are plenty, shell them, wash 
and scald in hot water, then drain, put them into bot- 
ties, and pour strong brine on them until they are per- 
fectly covered; over this pour a thin layer of good salad 
oil, and cork tight, then dip the corks into melted pitch. 
The bottles should be quite full and kept upright. 
Candles. 

Prepare your wicks about half the usual size, wet with 
spirits of turpentine, put them into the sun until dry, 
then mould or dip your candies. Candles thus made 
last longer, and give a much clearer light. In fact they 
are nearly or quite equal to sperm, in clearness of light. 
Ink Stains. 

To remove stains of ink from the hands, rub them im- 
mediately with salt and lemon juice mixed together. 


Orange Marmalade. 

The juice of two dozen sweet oranges, and one 
bitter oranges; the peels (rinds) of twelve sweet, and six 
bitter oranges; and five pounds and a half of sugar. Boil 
the rinds in two quarts of water slowly, till reduced to 
one pint. This will take an hour and a half, and in this 
time the rinds will be soft. Mix the pint of rind-water 
with the orange-juice and sugar, and put it on the fire. 
Cut the rinds into chips; and when the syrup boils, add 
them, and boil slowly twenty minutes. Put the marma- 
lade in small jars, tie dry paper over, and keep in a dry 
place. In paring the oranges leave a little white on the 
rinds. The syrup of this marmalade is quite clear and 
thick, and the receipt is much liked. 


Pigeons. 

Pigeons are better for being freshly cooked ; their flavor 
passes off in a day or two. When cleaned and ready for 
roasting, prepare some stuffing of bread crumbs and 
about three oysters to each bird, a spoonful of butter, a 
little salt and nutmeg. Mix these well together, and fill 
the belly of the bird. They must be well basted with 
melted butter, and require thirty minutes careful cook- 
ing. When full grown, and in the autumn, they are 
best. For a sauce, take the gravy which runs from them, 
thicken with a very little flour and some chopped pars- 
ley. Serve hot. This bird is in perfection when it has 
just done growing. 


An Irish Stew. 

Take a loin of mutton, cut it into chops, season it with 
a very little pepper and salt, put it into a saucepan, just 
cover it with water and let it cook halfan hour. Boil 
two dozen of potatoes, peel and mash them, and stirina 
cup of cream while they are hot; then line a deep dish 
with the potatoes, and lay in the cooked mutton chops, 
and cover them over with the rest of the potatoes; then 
set it in the oven to bake. Makesome gravy of the broth 
in which the chops were cooked. This is a very nice dish. 


Maccaroni Cordial. 

This favorite French liqueur is very little known 
abroad. Putinto half a pint of spirits of wine half an 
ounce of the oil of bitter almonds; shake it up two or 
|. three times a day for three days; infuse the above for ten 
days, with one ounce of Spanish angelica root, in three 
gallons of brandy, one drachm of the essence of lemon, 
three quarts of clarified sugar, two quarts of mille-fleur- 
water and five quarts of soft water, then filter the whole 
through a bag. 


Cream of Roses. 

Oil of almonds, 1 pound; rosewater, 1 pint; white wax 
and spermaceti, each, 1 ounce. Mix in a pipkin witha 
little heat, then add essence of neroli, 20 drops; ottar ef 
roses, 15 drops. Put it into potsand tie it over with skin 
or oiled leather. 


Nutmeg Pudding. 

Pound, fine, two large or three small nutmegs; melt 
three pounds of butter, and stir into it half a pound of 
loaf-sugar, a little wine, the yolks of five eggs, well beat- 
en, and the nutmegs. Bake on a puff paste. 


Camphorated Vinegar. 

To make camphorated vinegar, reduce half an ounce 
of camphor to a very fine powder, mix it with a little rec- 
tified spirit, and dissolve it in six ounces of acetic acid. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To Bake a Ham. 

Put the ham in soak previous to dressing it; if an old 
one, two hours will be required, but if not very old, an 
hour will suffice. Wipe it very dry, and cover it with a 
paste about an inch in thickness. The edges being first 
moistened must be drawn together, and made to adhere, 
or the gravy will escape. Bake it in a regular, well- 
heated oven; it will take from three to six hours, accord- 
ing to its weight; when done remove the paste, and then 
the skin. This must be done while the ham is hot. If 
well baked and not too salt, it will prove of finer flavor 
than if boiled. 


A cheap Filter. 

Put a piece of sponge at the bottom of a large flower 
pot, and fill the pot three-quarters full with clean, sharp 
sand and smal! pieces of charcoal, mixed in equal parts. 
Lay upon this mixtures piece of linen or woolen cloth, 
80 as to hang over the sides. The water poured through 
this will come out at the bottom clean and pure. The 
cloth must be kept clean, and the sand and charcoal, as 
well as the sponge, washed and occasionally changed, 


French Mustard. 

French mustard is frequently made as follows: one 
ounce of mustard, two pinches of salt, and a large wine- 
glass full of boiiing water are mixed, and allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours. Then pound in a mortar one 
clove of garlic, a small handful of terragon, another of 
garden-cress, and add these ingredients to the mustard, 
putting vinegar according to taste. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

To one quart of buckwheat flour add halfa cup of 
yeast, a cup of cream, a table-spoonful of salt, and make 
a thin batter with warm water. After beating them well 
together, set the mixture to rise for about eight hours; 
heat the griddle and rub it with a dry cloth well satura- 
ted with salt. Bake in small cakes. 


Unbolted Wheat Bread. 

To five pounds of flour well mixed with nearly a table- 
spoonfal of salt, add a cup and a half of yeast, a cup of 
molasses, and about a pint of warm water. Unbolted 
wheat bread is more wholesome than bolted wheat. It 
should be upon every table, and eaten at least a part of 
the time. 


Currant Jelly. 

Take of red or black currant juice one pound, sugar 
six ounces. Boil them down to a jelly; it will want two 
hours’ boiling with the above quantity of sugar. The 
liquor poured off when making jam will settle intoa jelly. 
To try it, put a drop on a cold plate, and see it congeal. 


To remove Stains from Books, 

To remove ink spots, apply a solution of oxalic, citric, 
or tartaric acid. To remove spots of grease, wax, oil, or 
fat, wash the injured part with ether, and place it be- 
tween white biotting-paper. Then, with a hot iron, 
press above the part stained. 


Gooseberry Jam. 

To every quart of ripe red gooseberries use two pounds 
of sugar, bruise the fruit, and boil it with the sugar, un- 
til upon taking a little up and letting it cool, it will be 
found to set into a stiff jam. Half an hour’s boiling is 
sufficient. 


Batter Pudding. : 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat it up well with a little milk, added by degrees 
till the batter is quite smooth; make it the thickness of 
cream; put it into a buttered pie-dish, and bake three 
quarters of an hour; or, ina buttered and floured basin, 
tied over tight with a cloth; boil one hour and a half or 
two hours. Any kind of ripe fruit that you like may be 
added to the batter—only you must make the battera 
little stiffer. Blueberries, or finely-chopped apple, are 
most usually liked. 


Lobster Sauce. 

Put the spawn of a lobster into a mortar, with a bit of 
butter and well pound it; then rub it through a fine 
sieve; put some butter sauce into a siewpan, and the 
spawn of the lobster; set it on the fire till it is very hot, 
and looks quite smooth and red; if not smooth, pass it 
through a sieve; then putin the meat of the lobster, cut 
iuto small slices; make it very hot; squeeze in a little 
lemon juice, and serve. 


Oyster Sauce. 

Save the liquor in opening the oysters, and boil it with 
a bit of mace and lemon peel. In the meantime, throw 
the oysters into cold water, and drain it off. Strain the 
liquor, and put it into a saucepan with them, and as 
much butter, mixed with a little milk, as will make sauce 
enough; but first rub a little flour with it. 


Dyspepsia Bread. 

The following receipt for making bread, has proved 
highly salutary to personsafilicted with dyspepsia, viz:— 
Three quarts unbolted wheat meal; one quart soft water, 
warm, but not hot; one gill of fresh yeast; one gill of 
molasses, or not, as may suit the taste; one teaspoonful 
of saleratus. 


Cauliflower. 

Choose one that is white; take off the outside leaves, 
put it in boiling water with some salt. Skim and boil 
it slowly; when done, take it up in a colander, and press 
out the water. Put it in a vegetable dish, cover with 
drawn butter, and serve while hot. 


Pickled Eggs. 

Boil one dozen eggs until hard; put them in cold wa- 
ter, take off the shells, put them in a jar with halfan 
ounce of mace, the same of cloves, allspice and whole 
pepper. Season your vinegar with salt to taste; heat it, 
and pour it over when cold. 


Tomatoes dressed as Cucumbers. 

Pour boiling water over and let them stand a few min- 
utes. Take them out, remove the skins, and when they 
become cold, slice them and season with salt and red 
pepper. A little vinegar may be added for those who 
like it. 


Lemon Cake. 

Beat toa foam three cups of sugar, and two of rich 
cream; add the yolks of three well-beaten eggs, the juice 
and grated peel of a Jemon, and the whites of five eggs. 
Add to these four cups of flour as lightly as possible. 
Bake half an hour. 


Corn Pie. 

To twelve ears of green corn grated, add half a pint of 
rich cream, two eggs, salt to the taste, a little mace, and 
a picked lobster. Stir all together, and bake it with or 
without thin paste. 


Gnitor’s Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PRorRIBTOR. 


A YOUNG HERO. 

A little boy in Holland was returning one 
night from a village to which he had been sent 
by his father on an errand, when he noticed the 
water trickling through a narrow opening in the 
dike. He stopped and thought what the conse- 
quences would be if the hole was not closed. He 
knew, for he had often heard his father tell the 
sad disasters which happened from such small 
beginnings ; how, in a few hours, the opening 
would become bigger and bigger, and let in the 
mighty mass of waters pressing on the dike, until 
the whole defence being washed away, the rolling, 
dashing, angry waters would sweep on to the 
next village, destroying life and property, and 
everything in its way. Should he run homeand 
alarm the villagers, it would be dark before they 
could arrive, and the hole might even then be so 
large as to defy all attempts to close it. Prompt- 
ed by these thoughts, he seated himself on the 
bank of the canal, stopped the opening with his 
hand, and patiently awaited the approach of some 
villager. But no one came. Hour after hour 
rolled by, yet there sat the heroic boy, in cold 
and darkness, shivering, wet, and tired, but 
stontly pressing his hand against the dangerous 
breach. All night he stayed at his post. At last 
the morning broke. A clergyman walking up 
the canal heard a groan, and looked round to 
see where it came from. “Why are you there, 
my child ?” he asked, seeing the boy, and sur- 
prised at his strange position. “I am keeping 
back the water, sir, and saving the village from 
being drowned,” answered the child, with lips so 
benumbed with cold that he could scarcely speak. 
The astonished minister relieved the boy. The 
dike was closed, and the danger which threaten- 
ed hundreds of lives was prevented. 


A Trura.—The present evil is often the husk 
in which Providence has enclosed the germ of 
fature prosperity. 


Snu.arirr.—In the United States there are 
said to be six thousand brokers and six thousand 
barbers. 


Reso.vurion.—There is no magic, no miracle, 
no secret to him who is brave in heart and 
determined in spirit. 


LIEBIG. 

The following account of the eminent chem- 
ist, Liebig, is from a European correspondent of 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker :—“ On the last day 
which I passed in Munich, I went to hear the 
world-renowned chemist, Liebig, lecture. His 
laboratory and lecture-room are in the same 
house in which he resides. When he entered 
the lecture-room the students all rose to receive 
him, and he acknowledged their attention with a 
polite bow. He wore a black dress coat and 
white pantaloons. Liebig is a fine, intellectual- 
looking man, tall though not broad ; has iron- 
gray hair, which has fallen off from his broad 
and projecting forehead; he wears no beard. 
He lectures in a very conversational manner, 
partof the time sitting; makes many gestures, 
and good ones too. His face is expressive. He 
is indeed a good deal of an orator, and perhaps 
the best popular lecturer in Germany. Liebig 
was 56 years old on the 12th of May, 1857, He 
was born in Darmstadt, and at the age of 21 was 
made professor at Giessen. In 1852 he came to 
Munich. Between the years 1832 and 1856 he 
published one hundred and seventy-seven papers, 
many of which were very elaborate. He is said 
to be proud and overbearing ; he is, however, on 
the side of progress, and heads the reform party 
in the University.” 


InpEcis10N.—The most remarkable instance 
of indecision we ever heard of, was that of the 
man who sat up all night, because he could not 
decide which to take off first, his coat or his 
boots. 


> 


Tar Bosysopy.—He labors without thanks, 
talks without credit, lives without love, dies with- 
out tears, without pity—save that some say, “It 
was a pity he died no sooner.” 


Harriness.—If you cannot be happy in one 
way you can in another. This is not an affair 
of philosophy, but of health and good humor, 


Personat Vanity.—We all unconscious of 
our own defects. The hunchback does not see 
the protuberance on his own shoulders. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

The most wonderful triumph of haman genius 
that the present age has witnessed, has lately been 
accomplished, in the laying of the Electric Tel- 
egraph Cable from Europe to America, beneath 
the deep waters of the Atlantic, This triumph 
is not simply the submerging a continuous line 
of cable beneath the ocean waves,—an exploit 
difficult enough in itself; but it relates back to 
the sublime discovery which appropriated the 
mysterious and noble agent called electricity, to 
the instantaneous transmission of human lan- 
’ guage to distant points, along a conducting wire. 
The application of this wonderful power toa 
wire cable stretching for thousands of miles 
along the bed of the ocean, and buried for miles 
beneath its boisterous surface, is the triumph of 
human skill and industry, which has just been 
heralded to the world. The triumph is complete. 
Time and distance have been overcome, and 
man speaks to man across the raging ocean, as 
though standing face to face and grasping him 
by the hand. 

To the indomitable energy of Cyrus W. Field, 
is the world indebted for the accomplishment of 
this stupendous achievement. He it was that 
took up the suggestion of electric communication 
between Europe and America, and gave to it a 


practical realization. Amidst coldness and in-' 


credulity he persevered, until at length he enlist- 
ed the capitalists of Great Britain and of this 
country in the undertaking, and procured the es- 
sential aid of the national vessels of the two 
countries in making the attempt. Yet, hard as 
was his task, to bring about this combination of 
private capital and government assistance upon 
an enterprise of such unsurpassed magnitude, 
and so entirely novel, it was as nothing com- 
pared to the ordeal of mental anxiety and toil 
which awaited him, after the means were placed 
within his reach. The work was now before 
him, and the experiment was to be tried, whether 
he was equal to the task of organizing the forces 
placed at his disposal, and directing them to a 
successful result. Trial after trial was made 
with the apparatus which was provided for the 
work, and failure after failure took place. In 
addition to the mechanical obstacles which from 
time to time revealed themselves, and caused 
these failures; in addition to the unanticipated 
raging of the elements, to such a degree as al- 
most to swamp the vessels in mid-ocean, were 
arrayed against him the solemn doubts and sage 
misgivings of men of science, who prognostica- 
ted that the electric laws would forbid the oper- 
ation of the ocean cable, even if successfully 
laid. He had the faith to stand up against all 


such disasters and forebodings, the courage to 
hold his mind steadily to the end in view, in 
spite of every obstacle ; and the manly fortitude 
to call for a sixth attempt after five had failed. 
The sixth has been made ; and pealing bells and 
thundering cannon, all over both continents, 
have announced and celebrated its successful 
result. 

The British Frigate Agamemnon, and the 
United States Frigate Niagara, joined their 
respective ends of the telegraphic cable in mid- 
ocean, on Thursday afternoon, July 29th, and in 
seven days, viz.,on Thursday, August 5th, they 
landed the opposite ends on the European and 


American coasts. The total amount of cable . 


paid out by the Agamemnon, between the point 
of junction in mid-ocean and the Irish coast, 
was 1010 miles, and the length paid out by the 
Niagara, between the same point and the Amer- 
ican coast, was 1016 miles. During the momen- 
tous seven days while the work was going on, 
Mr. Field, who was on board the Niagara, kept 
a daily journal of its progress. Our readers can 
imagine the intense anxiety with which he 
watched the slow movement of the cable over the 
vessel's stern day and night, during that period, 
and listened to the frequent reports of the elec- 
tricians as to the state of the communication be- 
tween the two ends of the twenty-two hundred 
miles of cable that lay coiled upon the decks of 
two vessels, or submerged at the bottom of the 
sea. On the evening of the first day, there was 
a complete failure of electric communication ; 
the depth of the sea being nearly ten thousand 
feet, and the vessels twenty-five miles apart. But 
he was not disheartened even at this appalling 
indication, and “kept paying out very slowly, 
and constantly applying all kinds of electrical 
tests.” In two hours the light of hope again 
dawned upon him. The cheering certainty that 
the connection was restored, was indicated by 
the renewal of electric signals from the Agamem- 
non, and the joyful order was given to renew the 
usual speed. Again, at midnight on the fifth 
day, when the ships were over twelve hundred 
miles apart, imperfect electrical action was a 
second time discovered, indicating that some 
part of the wire was not properly insulated. 
Here was another sad foreboding of ultimate 
failure ; for where might not the imperfection be ? 
Why not at the bottom of the ocean, and caused 
by some injury to the cable? Fortunately, the 
imperfect portion was discovered to be on board 
the ship, and within sixty miles of the lower 
end, which was at once cut out from the cgil, 
and removed from the circuit. Perfect insulation 
again appeared, and the current run through the | 
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whole length, from vessel to vessel, with undi- 
minished force. Nothing further of an adverse 
nature occurred on board the Niagara. She pur- 
sued her course, and on the morning of the sixth 
day, Mr. Field discovered the headlands of 
Trinity Bay. What a load of anxiety was lifted 
from his mind when the welcome sight of land 
appeared ! How was that sense of relief height- 
ened to gratitade and joy, when, as he feasted 
his eyesight on the shores of America, he receiv- 
ed a signal from the Agamemnon that they too 
had made the land! The deed was accomplish- 
ed; the electric spark traversed from continent ; 
science had proved a true guide; nature had 
. been propitious; and He who holds in his hand 
the destinies of nations, had looked with favor 
on the enterprise! Well might the prayer of 
gratitude ascend from the deck of the Niagara, 
as her company kneeled around the commander, 
and heart and voice united in the service. 


A SUSPICIOUS RABBIT. 

A gentleman, relating the incidents of his 
travels while in Paris, says: “‘ I entered a restau- 
rant on the other side of the Seine, and ordered 
arabbit. Iwas green, verdant as the first cu- 
cumber, even as early peas, or I should not have 
done thus. The rabbit came, and I offered the 
Moniteur to an old Frenchman opposite, whose 
eyes were fixed upon my plate, but he bowed a 
negative. The bow puzzled me; it was too 
much. ‘Monsieur has not been long in Paris?” 
‘No; Ihave just arrived.’ ‘Monsieur is going 
to eat that?’. ‘Yes; may I offer you a slice?” 
‘Monsieur will you allow me to make a small 
suggestion ?’ inquired the Frenchman, with a 
frightful grimace. ‘Certainly,’ I replied, becom- 
ing alarmed. “ Monsieur that rabbit once mewed,’ 
he replied, with the utmost gravity.” 


Question axp Answer.—What weapon 
does a young lady resemble whose acquaintances 
pass her in silence and without notice. A cut- 
lass. 


Srrance Nicxnames.—It is odd that we 
should nickname a foolish fellow a Solomon! a 


biustering, bullying fellow a Hector! and a Jew 
Moses! as in contempt. 


“Tue Eco Cror.—The value of the eggs laid 
in this country annually, at eight cents a dozen, 
is $121,666,666. “Tell Chapman to crow !” 


A Worp ro raz Wise.—Never contradict 


awoman. It is not only ungentlemanly, but al- 
together useless. 


hidden from our view. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A NEW SLEEPING CAR. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company are 
now engaged in placing upon their track those 
most desirable of all railroad appendages, sleep- 
ing cars. Rejecting the devices of foreign in- 
ventors, they have adopted the conception of one 
of their own mechanics, Mr. 8. ©. Case, Super- 
intendent of Car Works, which is one of the 
most simple and convenient arrangements of the 
kind that has yet been perfected. By a very 
quick and easy method the two seats occupied 
during the day are at once converted into soft 
cushioned beds for the use of three persons. A 
curtain then falls over the whole compartment, 
forming a family room, which with the windows 
raised for the admission of air, is all that can be 
desired. The great advantage of this invention 
is, that it can be adapted to the common cars 
now in use upon the road, which was not the 
case with the Woodruff patent. Cars which re- 
quire refitting are thus made available by en- 
tirely changing their internal arrangements, at a 
cost probably not exceeding that required in the 
common mode of fitting. Those who travel 
much by railroad will fully appreciate the efforts 
of this model road in thus placing within their 
reach all the comforts of life. Four of these cars 
will be placed upon the track in a short time. 
They will be furnished with a regular attendant, 
to provide for the wants of travellers. Water- 
closets, wash-rooms, etc., are also attached. 


Poeticat Justice.—A cow which attacked 
women and children picking berries in a pasture 
at Templeton made a misstep while chasing 
them down a steep hill, and broke two of her legs. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t have happened if the cow 
hadn’t had a couple of horns when she started. 


Actions anp Worps.—Actions speak more 
forcibly than words ; they are the test of charac- 


ter. Like fruit upon the tree, they show the na- 
ture of the man; while motives, like the sap, are 


Deuicate ALLusion.—An exchange, com- 
menting on the fact that a number of Cincinnati 
young ladies have lately been married away to 
other places, says no city has a better claim to 
supply spare ribs for the universe. 


Anristocracy.—In Providence there is a lady 
80 aristocratic that she refuses to take a newspa- 
per because it is made of rags. 


Aw AGED Gomes died in Ha- 


vana on the eleventh of July, aged 102 years, and 
in the full possession of her faculties. 
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THE THERMOMETER. 

This useful little instrument for measuring 
heat, is getting to be a very common article of 
daily use. We see it suspended in the dwelling- 
house, the office, the shop, and the church; and 
few are willing to pass the faithful little monitor 
by, without asking the question which it stands 
ready at all times to answer. The glass tube of 
quicksilver, with its enlarged bulb at one end, 
forms the most important part of the machine. 
It has to be prepared with much care and skill, 
in order that it may be useful. Every particle 
of air must be exhausted, and kept out, or the 
instrament will not tell the truth. The simple 
principle which lays at the foundation of the 
theory of its construction, is, that quicksilver, or 
mercury, will freely expand by heat and contract 
by cold, in a definite ratio. But air expands 
and contracts by heat and cold, in a much great- 
er ratio than mer ury, and therefore it must be 
shut out entirely from the tube—otherwise its 
action would utterly derange the regularity of 
the mercury’s expansion. Mercury is selected 
for the liquid for thermometers for two reasons : 
In the first place, it does not freeze except in an 
intense cold, nor boil until exposed to a white 
heat ; and thus has the greatest range between 
the freezing and boiling points of any liquid that 
is known. In the second place, the relations be- 
tween mercury and glass are such, that the rate 
of increase of expansion, caused by increase of 
temperature, is the same in both; thus causing 
the increased capacity of the glass bulb to ab- 
sorb the surplus expansion of the mercury, and 
make the portion in the tube move through ex- 
actly equal spaces at all changes of temperature. 

For a perfect thermometer, it is necessary that 
the bore of the tube should be perfectly uniform ; 
for if it were smaller in some places than in 
others, the same quantity of mercury would 


measure unequal lengths in different parts of the 


tube. The tube is prepared by closing one end 
and blowing a bulbthereon. The bulb and tube 
are then completely filled with boiled mercury, 
by atmospheric pressure from without, and ex- 
pelling the air from within by heat. When this 
filling is completed, the tube is set aside to cool, 
with the bulb down, When it has completely 
cooled, it is then heated to the degree which it is 
designed to lly that of boiling 
water; and while thus heated, the open end of 
the tube is closed by melting it with a blow-pipe, 
and in that way made air-tight. When the in- 
strument then cools to the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere, the mercury of course con- 


tracts and sinks, and there remains a space in 
the upper part of the stem which is entirely 


empty—in fact, a perfect vacuum. This is the 
ordinary state of the tube, when in use. The 
next step is to graduate it for use by exposing 
the bulb to the contact of melting ice, The mer- 
cury in the tube falls to a certain point, owing to 
the contraction caused by the cold. This is 
carefully marked, as the freezing point of water. 
The tube is then immersed in boiling water;and 
the heat thereof causes the mercury to expand 
and rise in the stem. The point to which it 
rises is carefully marked, as the point at which 
water boils. We have now a standard interval 
upon the tube, designating the range of the mer- 
cury between freezing and boiling water; and this 
interval may be divided into any number of 
equal parts, called degrees, which will measure 
any temperature between the two extremes of 
freezing and boiling water. To measure greater 
degrees of cold, it is only necessary to lay off 
the portion of the tube which is below the freezing 
point into like equal parts; and for greater de- 
grees of heat than boiling water, the portion of 
the tube above the boiling point is laid off in the 
same manner. The degrees of a thermometer 
are usually marked on a metallic scale, to which 
the tube is attached—the freezing point on the 
scale corresponding to the mark on the tube, 
The thermometer in common use in this coun- 
try, is called the Fahrenheit thermometer, after 
its inventor. In this instrument, the standard 
interval between freezing and boiling water, as 
ascertained by the experiment above described. 
is divided into one hundred and eighty equal 
parts, each of which is called a degree. The 
freezing point of water is marked on the scale 
32°, and the boiling point, being one hundred 
and eighty higher, is consequently marked 212°. 
The zero point, on this scale, is the point to 
which the mercury sinks when exposed to a 
freezing mixture of salt and snow, which Fah- 
renheit erroneously supposed to be a state of ab- 
solute cold, in which bodies had no heat at all. 
He consequently called that 0, and started from 
itin making his scale. Subsequent observations 
and experiments have shown that amuch greater 
degree of cold is possible, than that produced by 
the salt mixture; and therefore there is no good 
reason for placing the zero point where Fahren- 
heit has done. In practice, however, it works 
just as well; and as people in England and in this 
country have long been accustomed to this scale, 
the relative proportions of heat and cold are very 
readily ascertained by it. The ranges of tem- 
perature, which are observable by a Fahrenheit 
mercurial thermometer, are from 39° below 0 to 


630° above. Mercury freezes at 40° below, and 
boils at 660° above; but the vapor thrown off 
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makes its indications unexact above 630°. The 
thermometers in common use do not usually 
range above “water boils,” or 212°, or below 
“ mercury freezes,” or 40° below zero. 

The most convenient thermometer, and the 
one usually employed by scientific persons, is 
that which is common in France, Germany, and 
the north of Europe. It is called the centigrade 
thermometer, from the circumstance of the stand- 
ard interval of the mercury column being divided 
into one hundred equal parts, instead of one 
hundred and eighty, as in the case of Fahren- 
heit’s. Each degree of the centigrade is there- 
fore equal to one and eight-tenths of the latter. 
But there is another, and a more important dif- 
ference between the two, which makes the chief 
merit of the former; and that is, that the zero 
point of the centigrade thermometer starts at 
freezing water, instead of thirty-two degrees be- 
low, as in Fabrenheit’s. The point of boiling 
‘water is consequently 100°, on this scale. Thus 
our ideas of heat and cold are by this instrument 
rendered more definite, by adopting for a start- 
ing point a common and entirely constant cir- 
cumstance, like that of the congelation of water. 
The wish has often been expressed by scientific 
men, both in this country and in England, that 
the Fahrenheit scale might be laid aside, and the 
centigrade adopted in its stead, for the sake of 
greater simplicity and uniformity in observations. 

The greatest cold that has ever been produced, 
artificially, is 185 degrees below zero of Fahren- 
heit—and this by the sudden conversion of a 
liquid into a vapor at ordinary temperature. The 
question arises, how this intense cold could be 
accurately measured, since mercury freezes at a 
temperature ninety-five degrees above that point ? 
The answer to this question introduces another 
kind of thermometer, viz., the alcohol, by which 
alone could such an extreme degree of cold be 
measured. Pure alcohol is the only liquid which 
has never been frozen; and for this reason, it is 
employed in the thermometer, where great de- 
grees of cold are to be measured. But though 
useful for indicating low temperatures, it is com- 
paratively useless for measuring higher, as it 
boils at 174 degrees of Fahrenheit, and vaporizes 
at'a few degrees higher. For higher degrees of 
heat than that at which mercury boils, still 
another instrument is used, which is called a 
pyrometer. The principle of its action is the 
expansion of iron in heating, and by it the tem- 
perature at which the various metals and other 
hard substances melt, has been ascertained. 
Thus, silver has been found to melt at 1873 
degtees of Fahrenheit, and cast iron at 2786 
degrees. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A THOUGHT FOR PARENTS. 
A New York daily inquires and replies; 
* Who are our aristocrats? Twenty years ago, 
this one made candles, that one sold cheese and 
butter, another butchered, a fourth thrived on a 


distillery, another was contractor on canals, 
others were merchants and mechanics. They 
are acquainted with both ends of society, as 
their children will be after them—though it will 
not do to say so out loud. For often you shall 
find that these toiling worms hatch butterflies— 
and they liveabouta year. Death brings a di- 
vision of property, and it brings new financiers ; 
the old gent is discharged, the young gent takes 
his revenues, and begins to travel—towards pov- 
erty, which he reaches before death, or his chil- 
dren do, if he does not. So that, in fact, though 
there is a sort of moneyed race, it is not hered- 
itary ; it is accessible to all; three good seasons 
of cotton will send a generation of men up—a 
score of years will bring them all down, and 
send their children to labor. The father grubs 
and grows rich, the children strut and spend the 
money ; they inherit the price, and go to shiftless 
poverty; next, their children, reinvigorated by 
fresh plebeian blood, come up again.” 


Tue Use or a Macyet.—A smith, in 
Brighton, England, while forging a piece of 
iron, felt something strike his eye, and subse- 
quently feeling great pain, he went to Dr. King, 
in Palace Street, who discovered that a piece of 
iron had embedded itself in the ball of the eye. 
After vainly endeavoring to extract it in the 
usual way, Dr. King thought of a powerful 
magnet which he had. He applied it to the eye, 
and was rejoiced to find the piece of iron in- 
stantly removed. It was as large as a grain 
weight. 

Errects oF THE FLoop.—Some wag, writ- 
ing from Cairo, Ill., since the subsiding of the 
flood, says there are now in that city four hundred 
and fifty-two distinct and different smells, and 
several wards yet to hear from. 


A Great Question.—Trelawney says Byron 
never smoked. Byron speaks in one of his let- 
ters of “twirling his moustache and smoking.” 
It is therefore a question of veracity. 


CrinoLine Marrimony.—As flounces 
increase in number and become greater in size, 
wives diminish and lessen. 


Aw Iwposstsrititt—For the Kentucky giant- 
ess, eight feet high, to marry above her. 


EDITOR’S TABLE, 397 


A BENGAL PRINCE. 

A correspondent of the New York Commer- 
clal Advertiser says he has just returned from a 
visit to the palaces and grounds of the Rajah of 
Bushwan, The estate of this petty prince, a 
fine-looking fellow, thirty-eight years old, gives 
an annual income of about four millions of dol- 
lars, over $450 an hour. His residence is on an 
estate of seventy-five acres of gardens and parks, 
which is interspersed with a number of large 
tanks one of them being a full mile around its 
four sides, with many stone stairways leading 
down to the water. The stud of the Rajah 
contains eight hundred of the best horses that 
can be procured in India, and he has besides 
about thirty fine elephants in his stables. He 
owns, in addition to his immense country estate, 
bazaars and considerable property in Calcutta. 
Twelve thousand men are employed on all his 
lands, four thousand in the immediate vicinity 
of his palaces. The monthly expenditure for 
the support of all this is only about $4000, and 
the native labor is the cheapest part of it. 


FATAL FUN. 

In Princeton, Ohio, Daniel Elliott, a respect- 
able butcher, after dinner went to his slaughter 
house to clean it out, While there he was. 
plaguing the children, and placing the rope with 
which he hoisted beeves around his neck, told a 
boy to turn the windlass and hoist him up a short 
distance, at the same time telling his daughter to 
go and tell her mother that he was going to hang 
himself. When the child told her mother what 
he had said, she paid no attention to it, as he 
was in the habit of plaguing her and the chil- 
dren, being a very lively person and fond of 
sport. But it appears that the little boy turned 
the windlass too far, and the rope suddenly 
slipping, caused a large iron hook which was 
fastened to the rope, to sink into the back part of 
his neck, and he was suddenly strangled. He 
carried his fan too far and lost his life. 


> 


to the Spiritual 
Register, the number of persons professing 
spiritualism, or kindred doctrines, on the Amer- 
can continent, is upwards of a million. 

Fartunes 1x Lire.—Half the failures in 
life arise from pulling in one’s horse as he is 
leaping. 


Tae Coo.est yat.—Telling a friend, who | 


is melting with heat in the dog-days, to keep 
cool. 


A LUCKY ESCAPE. 

One fine day during the reign of his gracious 
majesty George III., a tar-ry breeched. British 
man-o’-wars-man essayed, by dint of an unseem- 
ly missile in the shape of a paving stone, to crush 
the cranium, or, in the culprit’s phrase, to “ crack 
the cocoanut,” of a certain nobleman or other 
distinguished dignitary of the realm, whose name 
is not distinctly remembered, But it occurred 
in London, near Eastcheap, on Easterday, and 
either Lord North, Sir Benjamin West or Doctor 
South was the proposed victim. At any rate, 
from all points of the compass, the usual con- 
gratulatory cataracts and avalanches were show- 
ered upon the fortunate pate which the villanous 
pebble did not happen to hit. Some envious 
epigramist of the time—possibly the assailant 
himself—adding insult to injury, perpetrated this 
cruel additional fling upon the occasion ; 

“Talk no more of the ‘lucky escape’ of the head 
From a flint so unluckily thrown; 
I think very different from thousands indeed,— 
*Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 


Wonrra THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying 
about their rooms in the most unavailable form. 
Now to double their value, to preserve them, and 
to make them convenient for use and ornamental 
to your apartments, you have only to place them 
together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in 
any desired style, at the lowest rates, and re- 
turned to you in one week. A valuable collection 
of books is accumulated in a little while by this 
means at an extremely trifling cost, 


JuvenILe Simpricity.—A little girl was told 
to spell ferment, and give its meaning, with a 
sentence in which it was used. The following 
was literally her answer, “ F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, 
signifying to work; I love to ferment in the 
garden.” 


SHaksPEaRE on Hoors.— Prospero tells 


Caliban that his mother, “the foul witch Syco-. 


rax,” with age and envy, “was grown into a 
hoop.” It is to be hoped that no such accident 
as this will occur to the present generation. 


East Inpian Atrocities.—The Nana Sa- 
hib has been blowing prisoners from cannons 
lately, showing the British that two can play at 
that game. 


Tue Question.—If a fender costs six dol- 
lars, what will a ton of coal come to? 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The cost of building the railways in Great 
Britain nearly equalled half the national debt. 

Ttaly, the land of poetry and song, is the most 
extensive dealer in pork. 

There are 13,000 blind women in Great Britain 
without :emunerative work. 


A lawyer in Sweden has been condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment for undertaking an un- 


just cause. 

At Paris, just now, they are all mad about 
Russian baths, which are said to cure gout, rheu- 
matism and debility. 

A work by Martin Luther, never before trans- 
lated into English, has just appeared in London. 
It is called “ ‘The Creation: A Commentary on 
the First Five Chapters of the Book of Genesis.” 

The ordinary expenses of the French govern- 
ment have increased as follows: They were in 
1847, 1,431,774,014f.; in 1848, 1,597,000,000F. ; 
in 1857, 1,645,000,000F. ; in 1858, 1,736,000,000f. 

A large number of blood horses have recentl 
been imported into Australia and sold at hig 
prices. One horse, called Bolardo, half-brother 
10 Imperieuse, brought $6750. 


A grand banquet has been given in Galway to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in celebration of 
the establishment of a transatlantic line of steam- 
ers from the port of Galway. 

A wealthy Venetian has just left £24,000 in 
trust to Count Cavour for public instruction in 
Piedmont. He was one of the many Italians 
who look upon Piedmont as the main instrument 
in the future liberation of Italy. 


The Judges of the English Court ef Common 
Pleas have decided that railway travellers are 
not bound to take care of any portion of their 
baggage, the company being legally responsible 
for its safety. 

The French government has authorized the 
purchase for France of all the Spanish school 
paintings still composing the Soult gallery, and 
though many first-class works were sold by the 
old marshal during his life, the remnant is now 
bought for 500,000 francs. 


A manufacturer in the south of France ad- 
vertises a preparetion which he calls ‘‘ Kau de 
Noblesse,”’ and declares that it makes the hair 
always preserve an “honorable ” direction, and 
gives to the person who uses it an “air of dis- 
tinction and supremacy.” 

The amount contributed to all the misssionary 
and benevolent societies in Great Britain last 
year was about one million pounds, or five mil- 

ions of dollars. The amountexpended in the 
same time in intoxicating drinks wes sevent 
million pounds, or three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars! 


The Isle of Wight papers mention that a robin 
has built her nest inside the organ of Arreton 
Church, in the island, and is rearing this year’s 
second brood there. It appears that after rearing 
the first brood, she built her nest in a pew in the 
church, but it was torn down just as it was com- 
pleted, and then the poor bird returned to the 
organ. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The cholera has broken out at St. Petersburg, 
and Paris just now is very unhealthy. 

The waters of the Seine, at Paris, are in nearly 
as bad a state as those of the Thames. 

London is to be encircled with telegraph wires 
from the house-tops, in the style of Paris. 


Madame Champagneaux, only daughter of 
e 


the celebrated Madame Roland, recently died in 
Paris. 


The number of churches in Great Britain is 
14,000, while the number of dissenting chapels 
is 20,000. 

The Emperor of France has proposed that 
the debts of M. de Lamartine should be paid by 
the nation. 


A Paris letter says there is scarcely a French 
lady, even of very moderate fortune, who does 
not possess one or more India shawls. 


A monument to Madame Sontag has been 
erected at Marienthal, near Dresden, by the Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 


Miss Louisa Pyne has been appointed to the 
— of soprano singer of the Foundling Chapel, 
ndon. 


John Gordon, the richest commoner in Scot- 
land, died on the 16th ult. Le was worth about 
$15,000,000, 

Two firework manufactories in London ex- 
ploded on the 12th ult., injuring about two hun- 
dred persons, some fatally. 

Small satirical journals are rapidly on the in- 
crease at St. Petersburg, twenty-one of them 
being at present published there. 

An accomplished, beautiful, and wealthy 
young Englishwoman—Miss E, Southall—has 
fallen in love with, and recently married Juan 
Fernandez, a celebrated bull-fighter at Madrid. 


Napoleon ITI. has presented to the Church of 
St. Thomas, Canada, through the Rev. Mr. 
Trachon, a valuable dessert service of silver, in- 
closed in a splendid case with the Imperial arms, 
accompanied by a letter. 

A subscription has been opened in Piedmont 
to raise a statue to Silvio Pellico, the well-known 
victim of the Austrian carcere duro at Spitzberg, 
in his native town, Saluzzo. It is headed by 
Count Cavour. 


The newrifles for the French infantry carry 
the shot a distance of six hundred metres, while 
the old rifles only reached four hundred metres. 
The bullets are oval, and hollow inside, and open 
on the base, which is filled with gunpowder. 


According to the Italian papers, the people 
are returning to their ancient love for Rossini’s 
music. At Rome the Siege of Corinth is now 
the operatic rage, whilst at Florence and Genoa 
Guillaume Tell and Moise are being performed 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 


The crew of a French ship, Marie Caroline, 
were lately murdered, and the ship burnt, on the 
coast of Madagascar. It appears that she came 
to the island to take free laborers for the French 
colonies, which one of the Madagascar chiefs 
promised to supply. When the captain came on 
— to receive them, he was treacherously mur- 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


The Massachusetts Arms Company, of Chico- 
pee Falls, make about $100,000 worth yearly. 
Before the 8th of Nov., 127 members of the 
U. S. House of Representatives are to be elected. 
A log has been found in New Jersey com 
of three kinds of wood—oak, maple and hickory. 
There are 100 artesian wells in Iroquois Co., 
Ill. The average depth is about 120 feet. 


Among the marriages rted in Cincinnati 
lately was a Mr. Moon to Miss Shine. 


100,000 barrels of lager beer, of 32 gallons 
each, are manufactured in Philadelphia yearly. 

The poetess, Mrs. Estella Ann Lewis, has ob- 
tained a decree of divorce from her husband. 

Fitz Greene Halleck says Campbell is his 
favorite among all the English poets. 

In Illinois, two years’ absence causes divorce. 

Among out-door exercises for ladies we are 
pleased to see the old sport of archery revived. 


A man is in no danger, so long as he talks his 
love; writing it, impales him on his own pot- 
hooks. 

Judge Yerger, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, has 
decided that a policy of life insurance is not 
subject to attachment, either in law or equity, to 
satisfy the claims of creditors. 

The Minnesota Assembly have passed a law 

fixing the 1 \te of interest at fifteen per cent. per 
annum on money. Itis thought the Senate will 
stick for eighteen per cent. 
* Cincinnati is now the largest horse market in 
the United States, and during one week, lately, 
forty thousand dollars worth of horses were sold 
at the various stables. 


The Masonic fraternity of Louisville have 
erected a building that has cost from $130,000 to 
$150,000. It has been built almcst entirely at 
the expense of the members of the fraternity. 

The Indianapolis Journal says a young woman 
in that city committed suicide by taking strych- 
nine, giving as a reason that she had been in bet- 
ter circumstances and could not bear to be work- 
ing inthe kitchen for a living. 


The number of distinct species of insects al- 
ready known ard described cannot be estimated 
at less than two hundred thousand—there being 
nearly twenty thousand beetles alone, now known, 
and every day is adding to the catalogue. 

In the city of New York, since the first of 
June, no less than 4489 dogs have been received 
at the dog-pound, and destroyed by drowning, 
except a few that were reclaimed by their own- 
ers. Fifty cents is allowed for each dog. 


An island, about five rods square, covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, floated down Lake On- 
tario a few days since. The soil was sufficiently 
firm to bear up a man, and was inhabited by 
small birds. 


California is one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of rapid growth, probably, ever known. 
Emigration commenced in May, 1848. At that 
time, it contained hardly 15,000 inhabitants. 
There are now 600,000, showing that in ten years 
it has increased forty fold. 


A boy in Watertown, N. Y., smothered an in- 
fant he had charge of, because it cried. 

The Utah mail part in 
their journey millions of buffaloes. 

A young lady of 17 married a man of 75 in 
Kansas, because she liked his speeches. 

Property in San Francisco has declined twen- 
ty-five per cent. within a short time. 

While a detective officer was asleep in the 
Chicago cars a light fingered rogue stole his boots. 

A letter from New Brunswick, Texas, says 
that the government camels are increasing in 
numbers, and that the young camels are thrifty. 


Dover, the capital of Delaware, contains 1140 
inhabitants, and increases at the rate of about 
100 souls annually. 

J. W. Davis, of Holyoke, Mass., caught an 
eel, a few days since, in which was found a gold 
ting worth four or five dollars. 

Two hundred thousand pounds of women’s 
hair is annually soid in France. The price paid 
for it is usually six cents an ounce. 

One hundred thousand roses are required to 
give a yield of one hundred and eighty-eight 
grains of attar or oil of roses. 


The present valuation of Bangor, Maine, is: 
resident real estate $3,606,061; personal estate 
$1,966,058 ; non-resident real estate $441,590 ; 
total, $6,013,709. 

In order to prevent extravagance in dress, the 
Trustees of the Newberry (S. C.) College have 
instituted a system requiring all the students to 
wear a uniform dress. 


When Mr. Stevenson was asked 


by a railway 
committee whether he could make a ae un- 


der the Alps, he replied, “ Under the Halps, 
mon! Why, yes, I could make a tunnel under 
the world, if ye liked—it’s merely a question of 
pounds, shillings and pence.” 

The annual receipts of Yale College are stated 
ts be $55,704 21; expenditures $55,351 86. The 
average amount spent in New Haven by those 
connected with the College, can hardly be less 
than $400, so that the College yearly disburses 
some $300,000 among the citizens of that town, 


The Bombay mg Society announce 
in their proceedings that they have received a 
specimen of the walking leaf from Java, with 
eggs and youns; and, what seems more curious 
still,a walking flower, described asa creature 
with a white body, pink spots and crimson 
border. 

The other day a clerk in a store at Wheeling, 
Va, discovered, in a coffee sack, a note of the 
denomination of $1000 on the Royal Bank of 
Brazil, a —_ of silver coin, and twelve gold 
pieces of Brazilian coinage. The treasure had 
evidently been placed in the coffee sack for safe 
keeping. The lucky clerk fobs the plunder. 


It is not more than twenty years ago since the 
tinder-box was in universal use. It is abolished 
now. The irvention of the friction match spread 
slowly, but who, at this day, would venture to 
say they could do without it. Insignificant as 
matches appear to be, single factories, with ex- 
tensive machinery, cut up large rafts of timber 
annually for them. 
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It’s the last ostrich feather that breaks the 
husband's back. 

Rats and conquerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 

The man who was filled with emotion, hadn’t 
room for his dinner. 
ae? of the gaming table—you can’t always 

What fishes have their nearest together ¢ 
The smallest. 

When is the weather favorable to hay-makers ? 
When it “rains pitchforks.” 

“Can you return my love, dearest Julia t” 
“ Certainly, sir. I don’t want it, I’m sure.” 

When to drown yourself, put off your 
clothes; they fit your wife’s second 

If petticoat government is not more oppressive 
now than formerly, it is certainly double in 
extent. 

A man can no more believe with another man’s 
faith, than he can satisfy his hunger by seeing 

paper, 


another mah eat. 
Washing shirts, says an exchan 
When they get dirty, rub 
“Economy is wealth.” 


wears them out. 
them over with chalk. 

When you hear the phrase, “‘ I may say with- 
out vanity,” you may be sure some c - 
istic vanity will follow in the same breath. 

It can hardly be said of a man when he is 
hung that he pays the debt of nature; it is 
altogether likely that he goes into a state of 
suspension. 

Every rose has its thorn. We never helped 
to shaw! the flower of a ball-room without being 
convinced, by painful evidence, that she had a 
pin about her. 

“Come, Bob, how much have you cleared by 
your speculations?” said a friend to his com- 

ion. ‘Cleared answered Bob. “ Why, 
Fre cleared my pockets !” 

“Jack, I think your father is going to flay you 
and make leather of your xine “Why so?” 
* Because I heard him say that he would tan 
your hide well for you.” 

When is a door more than a door? When it 
is to (two). Why is the medical profession the 
most tedious? Because it requires more patience 
(patients) than any other. 

Julius Cesar Hannibal, giving an account of 
his sea-voyage, says: “All de passengers was 
now heavin’, and as if dat wasn’t enough, de 
captain give orders for de ship to heave too, and 
she hove too.” 

“T would do anything to gratify you ; I would 
go to the end of the world to please you,” said a 
fervent lover tb the object of his affections. 
“ Well, sir, go there, and stay, and I shall be 
pleased. 


A lawyer in one of the Western courts lately 
threw a cane at the head of another. The court 
required him to apologize for it. He did so, 
and added: ‘“ While 1am about it, I may as 
well apologize beforehand for throwing another 
cane at him the first chance I get.” 


When is a boat like a knife? When it is a 
cutter. 

What is that which is invisible, but never out of 
sight? Letter I. 

Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison? 
*He is a bit of a buck. 

What kin is that child to its father who is not 
its father’s own son? His daughter. 

When is the letter.a like one of the United 
States? When it is in Diana (Indiana), 

Why is a nail, fast in the wall, like an old 
man? Because it is in firm. 

What word is thet to which if you add a syl- 
lable, it will make it shorter? Short. 

How can five persons divide five eggs, so that 
each man shall receive one, and still one remain 
in the dish? One takes the dish with the egg. 


“ What did you give for that horse, neigh- 
bor?” “My note.” “ Well, that was cheap 
enough.” 

The Woburn Budget thinks there has been 
considerable “ wire-pulling ” lately between Eng- 
land and the United States. 

A man ceases to bea “ good fellow” the mo- 
ment he refuses to do precisely what other peo- 
ple wish him to do. 

Here is a piquant extract: ‘He kissed her, 
and promised. Such beautiful lips! Man’s 


usual fate—he was lost upon the coral reefs.” 


a friend a who was 
on the point ing the veil, Jerrold said: 
che evidently thou 


“ Ah, 
nun 

“It is a curious fact,” says some entomologist, 
“that itis only the female musquito that tor- 
ments us.” A bachelor says it is not at all 
curious. 


A young man stepped into a bookstore and 
said he wanted to get a “ Young Man’s Com- 
panion.” ‘“ Well, sir,” said the bookseller, 
“here’s my daughter.” 

A few days since, a Missouri sheriff, after 
making a legal return to a writ, added: “I 
think it right for me to mention that there is no 
such person as John Doe in the State.” 

A man hearing of another who was a hundred 
years old, said contemptuously : “ Pshaw! what 
a fuss about nothing! Why, if my grandfather 
was alive, he would now be a hundred and fifty 
years old.” 

A soldier found an inscription on a tomb in 
antique letters of bronze. He detached the let- 
ters one by one, and, carrying them in a bag to 
an antiquary, threw them down before him, ask- 
ing the meaning of the inscription. 

An aurist was so remarkably clever that, hav- 
ing exercised his skill on a very deaf lady, who 
had been hitherto insensible to the nearest and 
loudest noises, she had the happiness, next day, 
of hearing from her husband in California. 


evidently ght you better than 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy of BaLiou’s Prore- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
elegant en; g8,free of c 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


Shetches from our Bumorous Gallery. 


‘* Would you mind, sir, obliging me by playing 


ine Z 
Two Pinks of the Fashion in New York 


You must come along with me to the cage 


As) 
‘Ge 
Horsepital. 
\ 
as 
== we, 
Entering the Mouth of the Thames. 
h 
raw | Ley) A 
~ 
A Quilldriver—driven to pen-ury. 


